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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Some interesting works having recently appeared 
upon the subject of Church Reform, the Author of 
this little volume deems it due, both to himself and 
to the cause of truth, to state, that it was com- 
pleted, in all essential points, long before he had 
" heard of them, if not before their publication. 

The Author considers this statement due both to 
himself, lest he should be suspected of borrowing 
without acknowledgment, and to the cause which he 
has presumed to advocate, that it may claim the be- 
nefit of the testimony of so many independent wit- 
nesses in its behalf. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Dear SiR| 

I CONSIDER myself singularly fortunate, in having 
engaged a Curate, with whose sentiments my own 
BO cordially concur, respecting the duties incum- 
bent upon every one, who, in receiving holy orders, 
has solemnly bound himself, to ^^ watch for men's 
souls;" and those which besides and ^^addition- 
ally," (as our favorite George Herbert* expresses 

• The very mention of George Herbert's name seems to 
confer a sanctity upon om* series of letters : and, being thus 
early introduced^, to be a passport to the forbearance and 
good-will of all who value him and the cause for which he 
lived and wrote. Surely no man ever threw a charm roimd a 
vocation^ such as he has given to his pastoral office, in his 
Country Parson : and that^ not from any false colouring, 
or poetical adornments, but from connecting it, so simply 
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2 LETTER I. 

it,) spring out of the relationship, between the em- 
ployer and the employed ; or, if you please, the 
" principal and his representative." 

It is now some years since I first seemed likely 
to fill the former post : and, to this day, I feelingly 
remember, what painful doubts and difficulties 
presented themselves to my mind, when it adverted 
to the necessity, then to all appearance, near at 
hand, of appointing a curate. 

I might possibly find one upon my living, it 
suggested, not other than, in a certa.in sense, po- 

and pathetically^ with the wants and wishes of our human 
nature. — George Herbert seems literally to have embodied^ 
in his own thoughts and habits^ and^ if we may so speak^ to 
have ** livedo'' the pervading and animating spirit of our 
Church of England — ^holy and heavenly — ^yet always stoop- 
ing to our infirmities^ and dealing with us^ not as with 
'^ saints and angels^ and the spirits of just men^ made per^ 
feet ;'* but as of " hmnan flesh and reasonable soul sub- 
sisting." — It is nnpossible not to see, and it would be un- 
grateful not to confess, that very near approaches to the 
single-mindedness and devotedness of this good man are 
to be seen amongst his brethren of these, our later, days. 

The " Country Parson,*' and Burnet's f Pastoral Care,'? 
another attractive manual for the '^minister of holy tlungs," 
were two books, wont to be recommended to hi^. clergy, by 
good Bishop Wilson ; himself a beautiful exemplification 
of the copy, so well drawn by them : and now calling to us 
from the dead to '* go and do likewise." — See his lAfe, by 
the Reo. Hugh StoweU, 1822. 
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pular with the people; yet popular upon grounds, 
and for reasons^ teaUy prejudicial to their spiritual 
interests : an easy or thoughtless man : a man of 
mere passive acquiescence in a low and misleading 
and consequently perilous estimate of Christian 
obligation ; — or even worse. 

Or the officiating minister might have, once, been 
effective : — ^but, since, well-nigh disabled by age 
and infirmities : and, in the estimate of mere cha- 
ritable (and in many respects too really good 
and amiable) feeling, one of the very last persons, 
to be deprived of his wonted and in truth ordy 
subsistence *. 

* The want of provision, in our Church, for superannuated 
Gt disabled curates, is an oppressive hardship upon them- 
selves, an injustice to their employers, and to religion itself 
a bittOT wrong. In the army aad navy^ and, generally also, 
in other departments of the state, pensions are bestowed, pro- 
portioned to quality or duration of service. Not so in that 
profession, which, proposing and working for a still higher 
good to man, appears entitled to reward, at least as largely, 
those who have i^ent their days or bestowed their energies 
and exertions, in .fulfilling its requirements. Shall it be 
said, the clergy have to struggle for better than earthly pay« 
ments i- As far aa this is meant to repress the '^ love of 
money,'-' in' those, -in whom such a love is, for themselves, 
most unseemly, and for others, a cause of offence, and dis- 
inclination to religion, let the position be at once admitted. 
Beyond this, it would go to take away all provision frooi all 

B 2 



4 LETTER I. 

Or again — I might possibly find the post oc- 
cupied by a clergyman, zealous indeed, and stir- 

the ministers of the Churcli : tlie consequence of which it 
can scarcely be necessary to dilate upon. — Let only the fol- 
lowing statements be deliberately considered. The relations 
of husband and father, certainly, need not be pressed upon 
any : but surely, neither ought they to he forbidden ; more" 
especially to those, who, after duly estimating their own 
personal character, find them, if not necessary, yet abun- 
dantly desirable, for themselves; whether as the correctives 
of a vagrant, selfish, and, perhaps, dissipated disposition, or 
as the stimulants and promoters of a certain conscious, 
latent, good. Yet these relations are, in fact, moraUy pro- 
hibited to many of those, in whom it is of special importance 
to restrain that disposition, and call forth that good,— our 
working clergy. Marry, indeed, they may, and marry some 
do, upon the mere heaUh-conditioned income of their cu- 
racies : but it is the hard trial of nature, perhaps also of 
duty, against much that is painful and hazardous. A mo- 
derate provision, from extrinsic sources, against life's dis- 
abling contingencies, would not, altogether, smoothe the 
path to domestic settlement. That other arrangements must 
also help to bring about. But it would do a good deal : — it 
would represent the more or less distant future, without its 
dark shade of helplessness and indigence ; — it would, there- 
fore, greatly remove the restraints upon clerical marriages ; 
to the comfort, and with the augmented usefulness, of those 
amongst them, for whose peculiar temperaments that relation, 
is wanted. This remark has not been made without an atten- 
tive consideration of the evils of forced celibacy, in another 
body of clergy, of the nature of man, and of the days in which 
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ring, even to an exemjdary degree of activity : but 
studiously inculcating doctrines, and, altogether, 

we live : all^ as it should seem^ with common voice^ pointing 
to the absolute duty of taking away from the ministers of 
the Gospel^ as far as it can possibly be done^ every pecuniary 
impediment to the formation of domestic ties. 

"The Country Parson,'* says George Herbert, "as the 
temper of his body may be, or the temper of his parish, 
where he may have occasion to converse with women, and 
that amongst suspicious men, is rather married than un- 
married.** 

Again — ^it ia highly important to the interests of religion, 
the comfort of the distressed, and to the amelioration and 
popular estimate of their own personal characters, that the 
necessity of " laying up in store** against evil days should 
not paralyze the liberal hand, and so prevent its giving 
the best and least questionable evidence of its being really 
subject to the great Author of mercy. 

This is another reason, out of a great many, for securing 
to them an honourable and competent independence : not 
so premature, however, in point of season, nor so great in 
point of amount, as to hold out any inducements to idleness 
or inactivity. A third is adverted to in this letter — Pity to 
the aged or disabled though inefficient individual (pity, 
against which it is, in truth, no easy thing to take part, how- 
ever much the naked judgment may press it,) is often found 
to supersede a due regard for the higher interests of the 
many ; who are, thus, compelled to content themselves with 
spiritual offices and counsels of a very inadequate character; 
and not without peril, therefore, to their religious safety. 

Meantime, and until provision, suited to the exigency, 
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pursuing a professional line, at variance with my 
own deliberate and dispassionate sentiments, upon 
the character and proprieties of things " holy, 
lovely, and of good report," 

In either of these predicaments, and they are 
only a few out of the many, to which my imagina- 
tion busily pointed, what was to be done ? 

In the first — ^there would have been serious 
difficulty in convincing my parishioners, living upon 
cordial terms with their curate, as the premises lead 
us to suppose, that, in removing him, I had any 
real regard to either their wishes, or their com- 
fort: and the consequence might have been no- 
thing less than the actual present estrangement 
from our Establishment of a people not taught, (or, 
if ever taught, more recently untaxxght,) to value its 
ministers and ministrations, in reference only to 
their spiritual good. 

In the second case — the proceedings of what, if 

shall be made, a " Friendly Society*' offers our curates the 
means of providing for their own independence, to a certain 
extent, by small periodical advancements out of their own 
stipends. For its formation a few simple incomplex rules are 
quite sufficient ; and, as for the calculations, and, indeed^ 
calculations for every species of contingency, they may be 
readily found in an admirable little work, recently published, 
by Hurst 8f Co. ** A Report on Friendly Societies." 

The subject is treated at large in' the Christian Bemen^ 
brtmcer, for May, 1828, and to that the reader is referred. 
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duly examined and appreciated^ could not but have 
been admitted to be a paramount duty^ would have 
had to contend against the powerful^ and by no* 
means unamiable prejudice^ excited by the first 
sight of an apparently direct violation of the great 
dictates of mercy* 

Removal^ in the last case, would probably have 
been attended with the greatest difficulty of all ;' 
for in that there would not only have been arrayed' 
against any change whatever the argument of much 
diligent and certainly laudable care (a strong prima 
facie evidence assuredly, and with difficulty con- 
futed, of a correspondent rightness of principle), 
but that argument would infallibly have been back« 
.ed by the open remonstrances and loud com- 
plaints of fervid followers and adherents — deeply 
if not passionately embarked in the opinions and 
cause of their Teacher ; and some of them doubts 
less, from no less a reason, than firom having, 
" under Aim," experienced their earlier, or bestow- 
ed form and consistency upon their later, serious 
opinions. 

You will not disbelieve me when I say, that 
these considerations were, in my mind, no trifling 
obstacles to the relinquishment of my charge* 
Whether they would altogether have restrained me 
from making it, I was not, at that period, put to 
the proof. 
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Had it been otherwise, it is, at least, permitted 
me to hope^ that, in whatever opposition of lesser 
to greater obligation placed, I should have had the 
firmness to side with the latter — only being careful 
to take such counsel with my own judgment and 
conscience, and with wise and good ^^ authorities," 
as not to suppose a duty where none really was ; 
nor so to ^^ form and fashion," clip and round, a 
ministerial picture of my own, (purely imaginary, 
and calculated for an Utopian rather than an 
existent world,) that nothing more nor less could 
pass current with me for correct. 

The state of my health, no longer equal to the 
demands of a populous parish, at length absolutely 
compels me to resign the operative part of my trust 
into the hands of a Curate ; and a kind Provi- 
dence, kind to me most certainly, and kind also, 
I verily believe, to my people, has ordained the 
" lot to fall upon you." 

With you, and under the peculiar circumstances 
of our connexion, all difficulties have vanished. I 
can truly aver of them — 

** Stat nominis umbra." 

Our habits of thinking are much the same — ^as 
much, at least, as it is wise or reasonable to antici- 
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pate ; and I feel that^ in having you for their Pas- 
tor, my Parishioners^ in one sense have^ in ano- 
ther it is to be hoped have not^ 

" Alt£r bt idem.'' 

More advanced life^ and a somewhat larger ex- 
perience, happen indeed to have given me the 
advantage of a greater range and more extensive 
exercise of thought ; and, as Mr. Cecil calls it, 
of ** putting more principles upon the shelf* ;" 
and you are kind enough to request, that at the 
commencement of this our new relation, you may 
have the benefit of them, especially as they shall 
appear to interest that relation — not soon, I trust 
in God, to be terminated. 

It is a request I am quite delighted to receive. 
There is in it a fresh earnest of what may be &ir]y 
expected from such a helpmate. It enables your 
friend to point out that definite and distinct line of 
opinion, and conduct, which will at least be coin- 



* Mr. Cecil was used, when he had examined and ap- 
proved of an opinion or principle, to " put it upon the 
shelf," as a poipt settled^ and not again to be aigued. Thus 
his mind was saved the trouble of going again through the 
process of reasoning upon the particular question ; and a 
certain number of tried auxiliaries were always ready for 
use. 
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cident with the one he has long adopted for him- 
self in theory ; however, he may, in practice, have 
deviated from it. And, as you express yourself 
solicitous to be my representative, in the somewhat 
obsolete sense of actually representing or person^ 
atingy this will be your sufficient clue ; and, most 
assuredly, the comfort to myself will be great, of 
knowing beforehand, and from the terms of an 
antecedent convention, under guidance of what 
views and impressions you will, in almost every 
case of interest, proceed *. 

Another more decidedly selfish advantage I an- 
ticipate from your request ; and that is, the fix- 
ing, defining, and examining, many vagrant and 
fleeting thoughts, relating to our common profes- 
sion ; and, by the very act of orderly, continuous, 
writing, reducing to a safer and severer test, than 
that of a mere casual glance, much, that I had, per- 
haps unadvisedly, adopted, as just : rejecting what 
is untenable, and embracing, upon solid ground, and 
with a clear sight of its nature and bearings, what- 
ever is worthy of " holding fast.'* 

Our correspondence will thus indeed swell to no 



* A sort of practical illustratioDf of the Eastern fiction of 
the mirror, in which its fortunate possessor beheld, when- 
ever he was disposed, what his absent friend was at the mo- 
ment doing. 
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inconsiderable bulk ; but, if you have patience 
enough to retui, I will endeavour to write ; there- 
fore, in a short space, look out for something more 
from 

• ^ 

Yours, with great regard. 
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PARSONAGE. 
Dear Sir, 

Your pilgrimage to your intended domicile is nei- 
ther a very brief nor a very easy one : 



*' O'er moorlands and mountains^ rude^ barren^ and bare/' 

Nevertheless, I venture to predict, without pre- 
tending to any great gifts of prophecy, that your 
gig will scarcely have set ypu down at the door, 
and " Jenny" have been installed in the stable, be- 
fore you will commence a " voyage of discovery" 
on foot ; not loaded with quite so many bales of 
questions, as the "Sjavant," in St. Pierre's 
^^ Indian Cottage ;" and yet, with no small num- 
ber of enquiries to be satisfied, ere you can find in 
your heart to ring for contemplative John, and 

order in the 

" Steamy colmnn/' 



with its punctual followers, the boot-jack, and bed- 
candle* 
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It is a favourite " saw*' of your own, that Par^ 
sonage Houses should bear a family likeness to 
Churches. Now this I think our own does ; and a 
strong one too. It is old ; it has a porch * ; two 
or three gable ends ; with as many surmounting 
stone crosses (like those of the Italian Contadini's 
rosaries, only, by dint of time, and the blustering 
north, well nigh disencumbered of their radii); 
windows, indicating some aforetime long forgotten 
relationship to a conventual building; with the 
wonted inventory of stone mullions, trefoils, labels, 
an occasional rude corbel, and so forth ; and then 
finally, it has chimnies, so grouped and shafted, 
moulded and plinthed, that even Mr. Robinson f 
himself, the very oracle of picturesque manufactu- 
rers, need not think scorn of engraving them upon 
kindred stone, for the benefit of future builders, 



* A few simple touches in buildings would often work 
wonders ; and would, doubtless, be given, were they not 
fenced off, as among forbidden things, by a feeling of unac- 
quaintaJoce with art ; and this feeling it is not the interest of 
professional builders to discourage. And thus, though 
there are many publications of plans and elevations, not one 
with which the author is acquainted gives, in a popular 
form, the admeasurement and section of the minute parts. 

f Mr. Robinson has published some charming lithogra- 
phic drawings of cottages ; occasionally, however, running 
into extravagance of character. 
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contemjJating the conveyance of fixture smoke 
through the most approved channels. 

With diis outside^ even you^ albeit somewhat of 
a fastidious critic in such matters, will be tolerably 
satisfied ; and not less with the immediately follow- 
ing discovery, that a broad gravel walk — a fair 
allowance of shorn lawn — and irregular "studs" 
and groups of trees, shrubs, and flowers, form the 
contiguous area ; and, as it is technically termed, 
" tie the house down to the ground." 

Your wonted interjection, "Goorf.'" being, in 
due course pronounced, with an air of satisfied 
authority ; the interpretation of which jis something 
like, " the question is decided/' accompanied by the 
never failing rub of the hands; you return to the 
porch seat: and, after a look, and an almost audible 
whisper, of " good nighty^' to the really pretty 
scenery circling you round (in which you are " set,* 
a poet would have said), proceed, at double quick 
time, to " visit the interior." And, if down stairs 
a parlour, study^ entrance hall, kitchen, and other 
accommodations, for the inferioris ordinis comment 
sales ; up stairs, four tolerable bed rooms, and a 
fifth, for its good behaviour in wet seasons, ad- 
vanced to the dignity of store room ; with divers 
and diverse-shaped spaces, and corners, "trunco- 
p)rramidical," " trunco-conical," triangular, octan- 
gular, and so on ; for exemplifications of which you 
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are referred to that glorious magazine of odd 
shapes, Mons. Hauy's mineralogy, — if these, I 
say, respond to your notions of a Parsonage's 
"esoteric" arrangements, you will infallibly say 
'^goodr to the inside, with almost as much fervour 
as to the outside. 

And now, having regaled our eyes with what we 
dare pronounce an appropriate dwelling for the 
Parson, let us think of the hundreds, that are not 
so, and pour out our complaints in imison, 

" Et cantare pares, et respondere parati." 

We have adverted cursorily to your idea, that 
they should have such a resemblance to Churches^ 
as can be borne, without violation of their specific 
character of dwellings. It appears to me a just 
one, and for the subjoined reasons : — 

The Clergyman is, as it were, and in a certain 
sense, the proprietary tenant of both. Both are 
his houses — each for its own separate and peculiar 
purpose, to be sure ; but yet the two for one, that 
is common, and paramount. When he quits the 
pulpit, and the precise spot of his official ministra- 
tions, it is not to put on a new, but to exercise, and 
exhibit, the same character; only in a different place, 
and under somewhat different circumstances. Such, 
at least, as it seems to me, ought in strictness to 

13 
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be the consistency and uniformity of the clerical 
character — the man never altogether losing sight 
of the minister. 

But if so, then it does seem natural to expect, in 
his house, that which shall contribute to this per- 
sonal identity — not in its manners only and habits, 
but in its very form also. And, as the fittings- 
up of Churches are not only consecrated to our 
affections, by powerful and solemn associations, but, 
many of them, strictly applicable to dwellings, it 
appears to be a matter of propriety, to transfer them, 
in their due order and degree, to parsonages. To 
both the occupier and visitant, such a transfer has, 
under ordinary circumstances, obvious advantages ; 
if it be only that it goes to maintain inviolate, and 
uninterrupted, a chain of thought, and character of 
impression, at once serious, and improving. 

Is all this fanciful ? — it may be so ; and yet, so 
strongly do I feel, however imperfectly I may 
shew, the truth of the theory, that, rather than give 
up thfe argument, I shall, without ceremony, attri- 
bute its inconclusiveness, if inconclusive it be 
thought, to the awkwardness of its propounder, 
leaving it to your clearer sight to supply deficien- 
cies* 

But let us look, also, to the interests of taste, 
without any direct reference to religion, and we 
shall perceive, unless I am much mistaken, that 
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these, properly understood, tend mediately and 
ultimately, in common with other agencies, to the 
advancement even of that highest of all concerns. 

Whether it be that art cannot be progressive 
towards perfection, without a directly antecedent 
or subsequent progress of the general mind itself, 
disposing and qualifying men more and more for 
the reception of truths consonant with ^^ pevfect 
Tnind^' as are those of religion ; or whether that 
its energies generate a state of complacency, where- 
in the strong disturbing passions, of our human na- 
ture are, for a season, subdued and tranquillized, 
and the voice of reason more distinctly heard, and 
with greater docility followed ; or that there is a 
secret communion and alliance between correct dis- 
crimination in art and in morals ; or whatever else 
be the cause, it does seem undeniable, that the cul- 
tivation of really good taste, in various walks of 
art, and in architecture amongst the rest, is no 
mean subsidiary to many important interests, in a 
certain state, and under certain aspects of society. 

Neither may the nature of our English scenery 
be here passed by, possessing, as it does, that pe- 
culiar character, whicli, more than most others, 
calls for buildings apposite to it. 

It is, indeed, for the greater part, singularly 
adapted to picturesque architecture, by its ine- 
qualities of surface, varieties of part and of tint, and 
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by the absence of formal configurationSi and straight 
lines ; a character still further heightened and sus- 
tained in the indigenous trees of England : inso* 
much that, amongst the lovely creations of our &- 
vourite Wordsworth, it would be one of no 
trifling attractiveness, I am disposed to think, if 
he were to sing of a voice in our native dells, and 
upon our native hills, complaining, that their na- 
tural beauties were, too frequently, concealed, or 
even disfigured, by the buildings of these days ; 
and demanding that the trowel and the hammer 
should no longer be permitted to violate their re- 
cesses with creations, with which they have no 
kindred, — '^ All this is mighty pretty, and abun- 
dantly romantic," you perhaps cry, " but, in plain 
prose, the expense of picturesqueing ?" Well inter- 
posed and prudently ! — But now, what, after all, is 
the expense ? We grant that a perfectly plain, re- 
gular, and rectangular house is, other tilings being 
equal, cheaper than any : of that there can be no 
question *. So, again, it is certain that deviations 
fi'om that style of building, (if style it be,) may be 

* Yet it may be remarked, that style and mamier are 
often tacitly accepted as an apology for smallness of di- 
mension : — so that the critical eye does not quarrel with ad- 
measurements tastefully arranged, which, without such 
arrangements, would be unceremoniously pronounced 
trifling, 

13 
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carried to the extent of a burdensome and ruinous 
costliness ; as, indeed^ what may not ? Must the 
point, therefore, be given up? Nothing less. What 
we stoutly contend is, that a little skill only, and 
only a little money, will usually suffice in build- 
ing or altering a parsonage, to invest it with much 
of that peculiar outline, and several of those 
characteristic accompaniments, which take a house 
out of the class of " regulars," and enrol it 
amongst our " irregulars :" so that, in plain 
truth, not many could safely and justly plead their 
pockets in bar of our proposed improvements. 

But, to speak more in detail — what are the con- 
stituents of this same picturesque building ? Leav- 
ing Mr. Payne Knight and Sir Uvedale Price 
in imdisturbed possession of their theories, we may 
venture to affirm thus much— that they are gene- 
rally — not always, 

1. Lowhess, in comparison of height 

2. Frequent and bold break of lines, both hori- 
zontal and perpendicular. 

3. Boldness and massiveness - of projection, in 
parts admitting of it. 

4. (If not virtually included in No. 3.) depth, 
breadth, and strong contrast, of light and shadow. 

Suppose, then, a " brother," of moderate means, 
about to erect or improve his parsonage; — and 
willing, as far as he prudently may, to procure 

c 2 
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** brevet rank" for it, in the corps o( appropriates; 
let him only open hand and heart to invest it with 
all or only some of the following characteristics; 
and, my word for it, he shall not lose his pains, nor 
exhaust his finances. 

First, for his foundation, or ground plot, let him 
vary it in some such form as one of these *. 



■a 




In short, in some right angular variations from 
the parallelogram : but neither too contiguous, nor 
too frequent: for, by frittering down the parts of a 
building into over-minute divisions, the picturesque 
is superseded by the trifling. 

Secondly, in raising the walls upon these foun- 

* This mode of proceeding to construct a picturesque 
building, by first sketching out some irregular figures, or 
plans, such as are here delineated, is in fact very useful. 
It may be readily subdivided into the required parts : and 
there will seldom be any difficulty in covering it with a 
good characteristic roof. As quoin and quoin stones, how- 
ever, are no inconsiderable article of expense, the clerical 
builder need not adopt all that are here exhibited, but just 
as many only as suit his pocket. 
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dations^ let him remember to break or vary his 
perpendicular^ as he has already done his hori- 
zontal, line* 

But how, before he arrives at the roof? by the 
very simple means of bold window cills, labels, 
and string * courses. 

Doors, or, at all events, a door he must have : — 
and not less certainly, windows* 

Now all we here ask is, that both doors, or one> 
be promoted to or protected by a porch ; and the 
windows (^^ any thing but sashed" 1 was about ex- 
claiming, in my zeal : let us substitute, however,) 
casemented, mullioned, and deeply sunk in the 
outer wall ; with sloping sides, or, to speak techni- 
cally again, " splayed reveils f .*' 

* Some of our readers, who have paid, perhaps, eight or 
ten shillings a yard for these decorations, will marvel at 
their being thus deliberately recommended to the poor par- 
sons ; and well they may, if that be their necessary price. 
The truth, however, is, that ordinary quarry stones, a little 
" licked into shape,*' will, by their mere position, and pro- 
minence, produce all the effect that is desired, — ^whilst 
costlier mansions have recourse to the mallet's and chisePs 
more elaborate and accurate productions. 



Wrnetaio 
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A pine end or two — and these almost every 
house has, be its formality ever so exemplary, 
though not always well shaped, is the next item in 
my catalogue. 

A roof, well projected * over the walls^ and not 
cropped close to the house's forehead, like a bum- 
kin's holiday tonsure, is my '^ penultimate," and 
my ^^ close," long-shafied, slender chimnies ; sup- 
ported and crowned by stout projecting mould- 
ings. 

And thus you have the ingredients of my dish : 
not like chapon aurizy or poulet aux chanqpignonSy 
or any other of the scientific condiments, recorded 
by the facetious Dr. Kitchener; too costly for 
ordinary haJf-pay or short-pay stomachs: but ^ 
fair, two-shilling dinner, for plain, unsophisticated, 
roast-beef appetites; a dish of wholesome mate- 
rials, and good colour. 

** Nay, as for colour," you interpose, " of that 
we have not heard a syllable until now." True f : 
take, then, a little earth of the country in which 

* This, however, applies only to the drip roof. The stone 
** barge" of conventual buildings, creeping up the roof, 
flush with the pine, and crowned by a cross, is quite in cha- 
racter. 

t As a portable |>flrf^cr» for the washer, mix with a tmt 
of seppia, more or less dark as taste shall direct, a little red, 
to give it warmth; and, again, a little blue to subdue it. 
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your house stands^ lime, ochre, blue, water *' quan* 
ium suffidtf^ (the general lack of a good neutral 
tinted kindly working stone for the seen face of a 
building .makes me suppose rough-cast the usual 
*^ Gaberdine,^') and wash your domicile of a lightish 
warmish brown. 

As to the internal) bear with half a dozen more 
remarks, and I have done. — Most assuredly, it 
should not, in character, depart from the external. 
How then is this uniformity, or, rather, this absence 
of variance, to be preserved? 

In a great measure by the very thing we have 
this moment been speaking of,— colour. 

Thus the dark old varnished oak, which is in 
full harmony with that antique costume, all along 
recommended, is, both easily and cheaply*, imi- 
tated in oils. 

With that, again, neutral tints on the walls, 
{compounded tints, exhibiting no decided lustre, or 
flush of colouring; usually some shade of brown,) 
will, excellently well, accord ; but, especially, such 
as contain a slight dash of" warmth." 

Then, for the form of the internal wood-work : 
the doors maybe, what is technically called, ledge: 
of narrow perpendicular boards, whose joints are 

* And once done, let it be added as a consideration of 
some importance, will long outwear lighter tints. 
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covered by slight projecting parallel mouldings * : 
and^ though last not least, the chimney-pieces, of 
country stone, with arched openings, and carved 
with some half a dozen trefoils, quatrefoils, or other 
gothic phantasies : — no uninteresting nor difficult 
labour for the ^^ gude man" himself. 

And so we build our picturesque parsonage — 
and, I think you will confess, at small cost. 

Let us indulge the harmless and pleasant hope, 
that, if authority does not as perhaps it cannot in- 
terfere with the characters of our manses, good 
sense and sound taste will : so that one day they 
shall be seen f scattered over the face of our lovely 

* Of which moulding the section is this ^^^^^ 
f For prices^ quantities, measurements, &c. &c. Crosby's 
Builders' Price Book may be advantageously consulted. 
Mean time, the following hints may be useful. 

In building, consider, beforehand, the following circum- 
stances : 

1. Aspect. — ^A Southern one, especially if there be a 
verandah, and a second window in your rooms, so as to en- 
able you to close the front ones against the mid-day sun, is 
generally good. For comfort's sake the sim should have 
passed the dining and drawing rooms before they are 
wanted : guard, however, against the currents and eddies 
of valley and other heal winds, as they may be called. 

2. Nearnbss to water. — ^Therefore, if there be not 
enough surface water, let your well be sunk, and pro- 
nounced sufficient, before you begin building. 
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land, (not ^' thick as leaves on Vallombrosa/' but) 
thick as those who are to live in them. 

I am, &c. &c. 



3. Facility op getting rid of water. — ^Beware of dead 
flats^ in which water must stagnate or sink. 

4. Distance from provocations to smoke. — ^A rising 
ground^ near a house^ will, sometimes, make it incurably 
smoky. 

5. Nearness to material. — Stone, lime, &c. 

6. A gentle declivity is favourable to dryness ; especially 
if the foundation trenches be all made to fall to one point, 
communicating with a drain. 

7. So is an arched cellar. 

8. So is filling between the ground joists, or sleepers, 
with old mortar, or cinders, or broken brick, closely packed, 
till they reach the flooring. 

9. Let your garden be done before your house. 

19> In removing earth, stone, &c. think whether they 
cannot, at once, be put where they are finally to remain : 
frequent movings causing much loss both of time and 
money. 

11. It is cheaper, as to goodness of material, and work 
certainly — and, generally, as to the actual money paid, to 
buy and work up your own materials, under the direction 
of a trust-worthy superintendant, than to contract. 

12. At all events, buy your own dark brown paint, ready 
mixed, and let some steady fellow lay it on ; the chief art 
consisting in spreading a little over much surface, that it 
may not be flaky or streaky. Use boiled linseed oil outside. 
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13. A dstem of wasbiiig water up stairs almost saves a 
servant. 

N.B. Water is easily purified for drinking, by being 
poured into a wooden or other urn, partly filled with sand, 
and small pieces of charcoal, through which it filters ; and 
is drawn off, pure for use, by a cock at the lower part. 

14. Deal planks are good, and particularly handy for 
almost all building purposes. 
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My bear Sir, 

What is a Parsonage without its little pleasure 
ground? or, if that be too bold a question, and 
somewhat too imaginative for the truth, and too ro- 
mantic for common life, we may, at all events, ask 
what is a picturesque Parsonage, if that character be 
not in some measure sustained in its appendages ? 
It is a most unfortunate question for you ; inas- 
much as it will, inevitably, incumber your time and 
pocket with 

'* More last words." 

No less an authority than Lord Kaimes, himself, 
in his ^^ Elements of Criticism," has laid it down as 
an axiom, that there should be a gradation of visi- 
ble form, between the straight lines and accurate 
admeasurements of stone and mortar, and the in- 
artificial, reckless, wildness of natural creation* 

It is upon this principle, he affirms, that trees of 
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a more staid and formal growth, such as poplars, 
firs, cedars, and, perhaps, also (in part) the shorn * 
lawn, are perceived to be such appropriate neigh- 
bours to a building : and to harmonize, so far less, 
with objects not possessing some characters of 
straightness. 

It is obvious, nevertheless, that the more the 
building departs, within certain bounds, firom geo- 
metrical precision and unity, with the greater pro- 
priety and effect, may wilder and ruder trees 6e 
brought into direct contact with it. 

The tenant of that species of house, therefore, 
for which we are " of counsel," need trouble him- 
self but little, proportionably, about gradations and 
gentle cautious steps. The lawn, however, is not 
included in this license ; being, to every species of 
building, of single accompaniments, one of the most 
harmonious f and ornamental. 



* Such a lawn, in the centre of a wood or field, unsup- 
ported, and, as it were, unauthorized, by the presence of 
other smooth and formal accompaniments, would, it is be- 
lieved, produce no such pleasing emotion. 

t It may here be as well confessed at once, for our read- 
ers will inevitably discover, that this admitted suitableness 
of the lawn to the irregular examples of building (per- 
haps, even, greatest suitableness) is something very like an 
overturn of the theory maintained a few lines back, — ^that 
the lawn derives its beauty from its proximity to formal 
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Be not alarmed. By a lawn is not meant, 
either a Ducaly Baronial, or Episcopal one: for, 
in sober sadness, one of a very confined area may 
be so ingeniously contrived, as to convey an idea 
of considerable extent It is managed, simply, by 
a judicious concealment of boundaries, either by 
the least observable fences, such as the ^' Ha Ha/* 
*' clarum et venerabile nomen,"~or, if upright ones 
must necessarily be used, by irregular interposi- 
tions between them, and the spectator : for those 
which are regulary keeping up their parallelism 
with such boundaries, are, themselves, but another 
strict line of demarcation : and so much less advan- 
tageous than they, as they, still further, cramp the 
allotted measure *• 

And here, let it be added, that the finest sward 
will be that which is (not carried from an ordinary 
meadow, usually containing a good deal of coarse 

shapes. Let our defence be this : that all buildings must 
be, comparatively, formal : and again, that tbe lawn is also 
indebted for our favour to the impressions it creates of 
human neighbourhood, and human familiarity; and per- 
haps now, in a degree, to our associations with poetic and 
descriptive beauty. 

* It has been further suggested, to create an impression 
of spaciousness, by trees, varying in depth of colour ; the 
light being placed at the greatest distance. In the annexed 
table are, roughly, exhibited the distinguishing characters 
of many trees and shrubs.. 
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grass, for instance plantain, but, vhich is) dtfaer 
raised flrom selected seeds, and upon ground duly 
prepared, (that is, reduced to a fine tilth, carefully 
weeded, and, as carefully, kept plane,) or as is 
carted, in s{Hte of Enclosure Acts, ready for im- 
mediate use and ornament, from a neighbouring 
common, where sheep have nibbled it down to an 
uniform silky fineness *. 

It is a pretty arrangement, where there iB no 
great space, not to have s separate flower garden : 
but to intersperse flower beds of various flgures f 
amongst the shrubs and trees: if possible conceal- 
ing firem every point of view their boundaries : and, 
if some of these beds are flat, others mound-shaped ; 



■ YoHNO's " Fabkeh'h Calbkdae," by Mid 
one vol. 12ino., is a trusty guide in this and every otlur 
species of hnsbandry. 

t The fomu of beds are as various as ways of thinking j 
as well as the modes of partially concealing them ; — some 
of them are here delineated ; — 



" GargoDiiind Hjidru, and Chim&iu 
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some for flowers onIy» others for flowers and 
shrubs^ intermixed : others, yet, for a central group 
of shrubs, surrounded by flowers, and so forth, a 
still more pleasing eflfect * is the result. But, in 
all this, especial care must be taken, not to fritter 
our lawn down into subdivisions of too much mi^ 
nuteness, so as to leave it no observable mass of 
verdure. In some pai^ or another it should, if pos-i 
sible, be left in its unity wd integrity: and this 
" some part" will, with the greatest propriety, be 
near to, and visible from, the house itself. 

Walks are the next thing to be 'considered. 
They may be, some, on sward, for summer ; some, 
again, on gravel : fringed for the most part, and 

• We have not said anything, though we might have said 
much^ upon these matters going hand in hand with« and 
ministering to^ the study of Botany, of which the following 
are some of the most prominent recommendations. 

1st. That it unfolds those footsteps of intelligence, which 
indicate an omnipotent and omniscient Creator. 

2nd. That it is an inducement to healthful exercise. 

3rd. That it is a new link between us and natural haunts. 

4th. That it i»:omotes habits of investigation, and discri- 
mination. 

5th. That it is an additional resource from that canker of 
the mind, and root of evil, idleness. 

Rousseau's interesting and very instructive "Letters" 
have shewn, that it may be pursued, even to its innermost 
retreats, without danger to the most scrupulous delicacy. 
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sheltered, by evergreens, for winter ; or, for shelter, 
or variety, or dryness of footing, in even the most 
genial seasons. 

The course * of these, too, it is judicious to con- 
ceal by interposing objects, at intervals : and, ex- 
cepting a broad and straight gravel area, touching 
and ranging with the house, and, therefore, witli 
good reason, reflecting its formality; with such 
others, of similar shape, as, for mere variety's sake, 
may happen to be placed elsewhere, — the curved -f 
line invests them with greatest beauty. 

Be careful, however, upon one or two points. 
Your curve should be the segment of a large circle. 
In that of a small one, the walker is, perpetually, 
and uncomfortably, twisting, and turning : and the 
eye looking at it from any independent point is 
offended and pained by its sudden angular bends. 

* Mr. Mc Adam has shewn that the art of all ** way 
making'' consists in, simply, spreading over a tolerably even 
surface, hollowed out, a few inches in depth of broken 
material. 

f Quickness and convenience of access being, obviously, 
the principles which should regulate the line of road lead- 
ing to and from a house ; — ^if, for beauty's sake, the straight, 
which is the nearest, be converted into a bend, it should ex- 
hibit an excuse for this ; either in obstacles actually existing, 
or in others, purposely created. In a word, there should be 
visible a reason for departing from the great principle of 
convenience. 
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Again — ^its course should not be exactly /or^- 
seen : jutting trees and shrubs at once preventing 
this^ and^ to the walker^ opening at judicious dis* 
tances new views and vistas ; instead of leaving 
him to gape to satiety upon an unvaried prospect. 
Finally — ^walks should either meet each other at 
an easy angle, or, if this be impossible, the space 
included in their meeting lines should be planted 
so as to conceal their jimction. 

Lastly — segments of circles, if visible from each 
other, or from an indifferent point, should gene- 
rally not be parallels but opposed. And now, 
my dear Sir ! with a hint, that lawns must be shorn, 
trees* pruned, and walks rolled and weeded, I 

* Whilst these letters were in progress^ Sir Hbnet 
Steuart, of Allanton, North Britain^ produced his book 
of wonders — and gave a filip to the whole planting world. 

Formerly, when a Laird dibbled a sapling into the 
ground, he looked thro' the dim veil of futurity — and be- 
held the vision of his grandson first sitting under its shade, 
and musing upon him, who had given it *' a local habitation 
and a name,'' some hundred years before. But Sir Henry's 
spirited and most successful experiments have proved, 
that a large park may be built as soon as a large house : 
and at an expense, comparatively, trifling. He lays it 
down as an axiom, that very few trees indeed are not re- 
movable ; if we will but pay the cost and bestow the neces- 
sary pains. 

This anticipation of " days to come," is, really, a delight- 

D 
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heartily wish you well through my " Tree-tcMei* 
and am, 

Ever Yours. 

fill acquisition to our stock of ornamental, nay^ and of use- 
fol knowledge. 



LETTER IV. 



VISITING. 



Dear Sir^ 



We will suppose you entering upon your charge 
at the beginning of a week, and musing upon the 
change, which, in point of situation, you have been 
making, iGrom a flat country, a scanty hamlet, and 
an exclusively rustic population, to a land, not 
indeed of "oil olives, and honey," but of a 
very beautiful and almost luxurious * diversity of 

* It is any thing but easy to commit to paper the simple 
outlines and ^' incompt" sketch of a lovely country, without 
being borne away^ by the attractiveness of the subject, into 
the regions bordering upon the poetic : regions, therefore, 
apparently forbidden to the tread of a mere matter of fact 
writer, of practical, and only practical, considerations. But 
what, after all, if his thoughts and words do become a little 
buoyant i There is certainly their own peculiar charm in the 

" Pomp and gamitun of fidcbi** 

and such a charm as even the religious spirit may be thank- 
ful for the privilege of being conversant in; for by it that 

D 2 
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surface and outline ; a small town, or rather con- 
siderable village, and a mixed population of coun- 
try gentlemen of moderate fortunes, small trades- 
men, and farmers of various " takings," as we are 
wont to say, with their several retainers and de- 
pendents, in the serving and labouring classes. 

No sooner will you be concluded to have 
"breathed" a little in your new domicile, than 
some of the former will call upon you; not without 
those warm expressions of civility, and cordial bid- 
dings to a nearer acquaintance, which are the cus- 
tomary, and, in general, I believe, unaffected greet- 
ings bestowed upon the newly arrived Parochial 
Minister; and you will have to determine, almost 

spirit is, or maybe prompted to new- and peculiar commmi- 
ings with Him, whose " cunning hand" bestowed its rich- 
ness and grace, and still preserves them : and let not this 
be so understood, as if there were, to all persons, and under 
all circumstances, spiritual advantages present in the mor^ 
elaborate, which are absent from the more homely works of 
God — ^for it is not so. He hath so tempered one thing with 
another, as to leave little of this inequality. 

Some minds are not framed to add this to the number of 
their religious privileges ; others have that happy and deeply 
meditative character, which discovers equal sources of attrac- 
tion and devotion in all. It is only in the man of corres- 
pondent taste that nature's richer scenes minister their own 
proper nourishment to the growth of religion ; but in him 
they assuredly do so, abundantly and delightfully. 
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at once, and whilst you are yet upon the thresh- 
old of your parish-settlement, the much mooted, 
and often perplexing question — "whom shall I 
visit, and how, and to what extent ?" And what 
"resolves" will you have to interline in your 
" Owen Feltham * ?" Let us lay our heads toge- 
ther to determine this. 

. What then, if I paradoxically advise your not 
resolving igaon any resolves^ in strict contravention 
or abridgment of society's ordinary liberty and 
habits V or, at least, upon as few, and those as ge- 
neral in their scope, as possible ? " Rash vows," it 
is very certain, are to be recognized as sources of 
perplexity and entanglement not upon the stage 

* Of this quaint, original, and meditative man it is singu- 
lar that little is known beyond tbe fact of bis having writ- 
ten the '' Resolves," which bear his name, and are now 
re-published^ with a few curtailments^ in one vol. 12mo., by 

Mr. CUMMINGS. 

Their warm piety and sound sense, not the less attractive 
for being conveyed in the nervous and metaphorical^ though 
now somewhat obsolete phraseology of the time of Carlbs, 
recommend them for an honourable niche in the curate's 
library. 

*' What I aim at in it," says he, in an old preface, ** hath 
this respect unto myself : — ^that I might, out of my own 
school, take a lesson, which should serve for my whole pil- 
grimage ; and, if I should wander, my own items should 
set me in Heaven*s way again." 
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alone, but in many predicaments of real life ; and 
both observation and personal trial have brought 
me to think, that, usually speaking (I will not go 
so far as to say universally )y the only soimd and 
safe covenant a man can really make with himself — 
at all events, until he has gone through la reason- 
able course of personal and well considered expe- 
rience, is cautiously to abstain from '^ abjuring and 
renouncing" certain conditions, and acts, not posi^ 
lively siTiful in themselves y but only with particular 
accompaniments^ and underparticularconiingencies, 
possibly leading to sin; carrying, however, into 
aU acts, aU circumstances, the lively recollection of 
his moral responsibility, as an universal directory 
and regulator : and trusting to this pervading and 
jealous principle, to neutralize for himself, when 
the contingency actually occurs, any evil there may 
be in it, or even to educe good out of it. 

This is, in my humble judgment, far better than 
to write upon every thing which may be evil, but 
is not neciessarily such, *^ Anathema Maranatha !" 
In other words, and to reduce all this to a precep- 
tive form, let him, I would say, that is *^ only 
buckling on his armour^' for his Christian warfare, 
and the ^'goodjight ^ faith," be contented for 
the present with that paramount rule of right — " to 
DO ALL AS tJNTO THE LoRD f that is, to do it with 
the aspect, and under the wholesome influence, of 
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a religious heart ; and even as he waxes older and 
stronger in duty, to add to this main, this master- 
rule, any other subordinate and " specific" ones, 
slowly and cautiously. 

But "breve et efficax per ezempla/' you know; 
let us, therefore, endeavour to illustrate all this 
by some one particular well defined act, and the 
sentiments entertained of it by a given class of reli- 
gious persons ; and if you shall be of opinion that 
its introduction is somewhat strained and abrupt, 
my plea must be, that it happens to be an instance 
directly in point, and, withal, more prominent and 
firequent of occurrence than almost any other. 

To dispense with further preface, tiien, tiiere are 
Christians, of much devotion and unquestionable 
sincerity, who, without allowance or exception, de- 
nounce attendance at a public dance as perfectiy 
inconsistent with Christian propriety, or even Chris- 
tian safety, in whatever person, lay or clerical — a 
denunciation that does certainly appear to me to be 
one of those positive sweeping prohibitions, which, 
forasmuch as they flatiy contradict the convictions 
of many a right and well taught mind, looking, but 
looking in vain, for some signs of personal detriment 
firom the thing prohibited, not rarely produce an 
unhappy indisposition towards the very cause they 
are conscientiously designed to uphold. We are, 
indeed, referred, with a good deal of confidence, to 
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the word of God *, ks the warrant and authority for 
this exclusive verdict. But when we consult its 
pages, what, in fact, do we find? Simply, general 
rules — ^rules oi principle; precisely similar in cha- 
racter, though incomparably superior in authority, to 
those just now recommended — " Be not conformed 
to this world" — " Love not the world," for " the love 
of the world is enmity with God." Now, before 
these scriptures were quoted as they have been, it 
would have been but just and necessary to prove, 
either by direct inference or rational analogy, that 
to freqUent the public dance was to be necessarily 

• In the chapter, entitled '* Intercourse with the world/' 
of Mr. (now Bishop) Bird Sumner's " Apostolical Preach- 
ing/' the balance is finely poised hetween too much strict- 
ness on the one hand, and too much looseness on the other 
— ^and much, very much, done to reconcile all parties to that 
middle point, in which, it may be assumed as an axiom, 
moral and practical truth will most assuredly be foimd. 
Sentiments should certainly be estimated without reference 
to the pen from which they proceed. They are, or they are 
not worthy of acceptance. Yet, certainly also, it is no small 
comfort to the reader, anxious that the opinions he is col- 
lecting should be proved true by all possible evidence, to 
look back from them to him, whose name they bear ; and, as 
in this instance of Bishop Sumner, to feel them confirmed 
and guaranteed by the excellence of his personal character. 
His book is altogether a wise and a peacemaking guide to 
the Parochial Minister. 
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" conformed to the world," in the scriptural sense, 
or to " love the world." 

But, in truth, there are here no expressions, 
which at once, and, finally, or even with any thing 
like commanding force of deduction, decide the 
question. How then stand we in respect of analo- 
gical argument? Is it not thus? If any mere 
conformity to the world, even taking it to mean the 
world living " without God," be wrong, then it is 
utterly impossible to escape firom the conclusion, 
that to wear hats upon our heads, and to eat 
with knives and forks, is so — for thus too does 
the world. It is, in one word, absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the correct apprehension of many por- 
tions of HOLY WRIT, (not designed, it would appear, 
to yield their fiiU sense to the mere reader, who is 
not likewise an unprejudiced searcher and com- 
parer,) that Christian discretion should, firom a 
diligent comparison of " line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept," supply certain words, to round 
and complete propositions, which, taken aione, are 
not in unison with the Bible's general tenor, or the 
conclusions of soimd reason. In the very instance 
before us, the commands, ^' Be not conformed to 
this world," and " love not the world," will thus 
justly interpreted stand, "Be not (sinfully) con- 
formed to this world" (to the sins of this world — 
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to this world in any such way as shall lessen your 
care for the next) ; " Love not (set not your heart 
upon) this world." 

But, supposing this to be an honest statement of 
the question, then let us bring the public dance to 
Its test; and is it not quite q. possible thing, let it 
be asked, to join in this amusement, not only with- 
out such a sinful " conformity," and such a sinful 
" loving ;" but even, upon the very ground so 
strongly urged upon the Christian's respect in the 
Bible, of, either, " not living to ourselves alone,'* 
or " not letting our good be evil spoken of," or of 
"pleasing our neighbour unto edification?" 

But why do we say possible ? We have both 
of us the happiness of knowing exemplary Chris- 
tians, who with every disposition to the quietness 
of the domestic hearth, and even with an extreme 
repugnance ever to quit it, are wont, upon the sin- 
gle consideration of social duty, a consideration 
with them uniformly looking beyond this world's 
sociableness, to leave it occasionally, for the purpose 
of being present at the amusement we are speaking 
of; some lest they should contract an imcharitable 
morose temper, not seldom the growth of an un- 
wise solitariness * ; others in order to contribute to 

* The Author ventures to insert in a note the following 
lines, as, in his apprehension, embodying upon the whole a 
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what they do not unreasonably deem the compara- 
tively innocent^ and^ under existing circumstances, 

good deal more of the genuine spirit of Christian religion, 
than that system (of late years so prevalent) which has un- 
mercifully shorn our '' times and tides" of their wonted 
honours and kindly influences, and reduced the ** red'' let- 
ter, that once stood out upon the face of the Almanack, as 
a sentinel sununoning us to clothe hody and spirit too in 
a less sordid apparel than common, to a '* hlack.'' 

CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas ! I cannot hrook. 
To see thee look 
So hlank and woe-begone-HSO thin and pale. 

And what is that ? brown ale ? 
Joy's proper juice ? No — by the beard of him. 

Wont in the bumish'd cup to swim. 

In dalliance with the brim, 
John Barlbtcorn (of noble cheer 
Decembrian arbiter), 'tis vile small beer ! 
Alas ! my good old friend, whose very name 
Shot thro' my midriffe, like a nimble flame. 

In schoolboy-days ; 
Took off the edge of construing and parsing. 
Committed on the long '' half year" a larcin. 
And made e'en grim ** Quse genus" bearable. 

Farewell! farewell! 
If I must see thee thus '* befishified," 
Without a quip to hail the jocund " tide," 
With whistling pipe, which seems to grudge the air 
That makes it audible, and brow of care. 
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even necessary recreations of friends and neigh« 
bours ; others stilly that those amusements^ which, 

Clencli'd bands, and pockets button'd tight. 

To keep from touch and sight 
(All but thine own) the stingy coin that lies 

Deep in their sullen cavities ; 
If I must see thee thus — or see thee not— adieu. 
Till better times our amity renew ! 
Quondam and dear ally. 
Good bye ! 



() ! we have grown too wise ! too wise by half ! 
Our laughing muscles may not laugh — 
Our eye-balls may not twinkle, nor our feet 
Responses to the stirring viol beat ; 
Our ears may not drink in old lore, 
A hundred years of age or more ! 
Our voices may not carol to the blaze 
Crackling and flaring— crackling and flaring ! — No ! 

^Tvaas so in elder days : 
The very fires must now withhold their wonted glow. 

Is this Philosophy ? 

No, no ! it cannot be ! 
That never yet was foe to Christmas mirth and glee. 
Whip me the man, who joins the ignoble claim 

To that thrice-hallow'd name ! 
Philosophy hath garlands on her head 
Of the bright-glancing Arbutus, with berries red ; 
Not of the fatal yew^-to night and church-yards wed. 
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admitting it in the abstract to be desirable that men 
should one day do without, they, nevertheless, can- 



Philosophy knows well that *' droopings everlasting" 

But quench the strength of the aspiring mind ; 

Nor places in ascetic mood, and fasting. 

Her recipe for bettering our kind. 

Man hath his fardels — not a few to bear. 

His sorrow and his care ; 
And by his little hour of mirthfulness. 
Braces his spirit to sustain the stress. 

And make them less. 



Man hath his fellow man— -and owes him debts ; 
And when he lets 
The secret springs of joy have way. 

And rush to day. 
There is some touch 
Of that, which we neglect too much — 
" Brotherly love." 
Yea, then, some fathoms may he soar above 
Cold calculating selfishness, that plies 

Its trade of lies — 
Pleading for duty, with an oily tongue. 
Only to consecrate its own foul wrong. 
Philosophy ! thou never shalt sustain. 

All lovely as thou art. 
The charge of counterfeits that have no part 
In thee 5 nor ever swell'd thy full illustrious train. 
Religion then (expresser voice of Heaven) — 
She, peradventure, she hath driven 
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not with impunity do without now, may, at the 
least, be prevented by the presence of sober peo- 

Smiles from the lip> and lustre from the eye — 
She to the founts of joy hath said, " be dry I" 
Oh ! who can think that thought and hope to be forgiven? 
No ! she doth not inscribe 
** Anathema maranatha," on all 
The innocent and playful tribe. 
That, at the stated call 
Of " feasts and festivals,'^ in cieled hall. 

Give fearless vent 
To free and unsuspecting merriment. 
She doth not chide the warmer charities. 

Wont at our holier tides to rise, 
A sweetly scented fragrance to the skies : 
But deems it gain to her good cause, that then 
Their fiirrow'd brows unwrinkling men 

Should drop their heart's disguise. 
Too sedulously, coldly, worn, and find 
That they are not alone, but liok'd to human kind. 

But more — she hath a tale to tell 
Of man that fell. 
And man who from his misery was bought- 
Bought by the dearest price that one could pay ; 
Whereof '* good tidings" thronging Angels brought. 

On this our holy-day ! 
True, 'tis a solemn theme— 'but gladness 
Hath its full part in it with sadness. 

It is, it is, a joyful thing 
That Heaven's King, 

13 
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pie, from degeneratinginto mischief; others, lastly, 
that they may thereby maintain an influence in yet 

When we had nought to pay, hath frankly quitted all ; 
Hath given us weal for woe, and liberty for thrall ! 

And how shall joy be manifest ? 
Chiefly, no doubt, by signs within the breast, — 
The sister three, 

*'Faith— Hope— and Charity ;" 
By will and thought. 

Into harmonious concord brought 
With His, who ** lov*d us" — ^lov'd us with such love. 
As, whilst our lips are mute, blest Angels chaunt above. 

But gladness full and free. 
As ours should be. 

For that celestial act of amity. 

Will not — nor can its throes conceal. 
In the deep chambers of the unseen soul. 
Thro' some convenient channel they will steal 
Over the outward man, and animate the whole. 

And well they do — ^for were they so subdued 

As ne'er to indicate their secret mood. 

So chained and fetter*d, that no single wave 
Should stir the wonted calm, Joy soon would find its grave : 

And with it (or we dream) 

Much of that life-enkindling beam. 

Which Love hath sent to gild our moral state. 

Brighten the letters of our adverse fate. 
Make our more prosperous days a common gain. 
And reconcile to duty—all the youthful train 
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more important things^ as in deeds of mercy and 

Christmas ! I said *' farewell 1'' 
I said it with a sigh. 
And now recall. Burst, burst, that freezing spell. 
Which hath no warrant from on High, 
But comes from " evil eye :'* 
Burst it, and let not moping dulness ring thy knell — 

Burst it — and we will see 
If all the world can match the love *twixt thee and mc. 
Now stir the blazing brands; 
Now let the busy hands 
Bear in thy nut-brown beverage ! 
Nook — in thy warmest comer — ^frosty age ; 
Give manhood his bright stoup and cheerful theme ; 
To womanhood her gentler cups, that steam 
Their fragrant cloud ; 
And lift thy sovereign voice aloud. 
That all the eiqpectant crowd 
(But yesterday emancipate from school,) 
May swear allegiance to thy softer rule. 
Now ** let the jocund rebecs sound V* 
The ** many twinkling" feet rebound 
From the vex'd oak ! 
Now trill the Caro?— let the " Slipper'' fly. 
Cheating the nimble eye. 
Come hither " Blind Man's Buff*' — the son 
(First bom) of Winter and of Fun ! 
Shake me these fifty sides ! 
And ye of festive tides 
The immemorial handmaids " Fobfeits," knit 
Your witcheries of humoiur and of wit. 



IB 
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almsgiving, and bespeak a ready concurrence in 
many other supposable Christian schemes. 

They may and often do indeed at the same 
time ivish such amusements placed under more 
wholesome restraints* than now usually attend 



Now, now, the "rout is total !" even She, 
Who left her wonted solitude, to be 
Witness once more of well remember'd glee«- 

Great grandam of yon rosy fry. 
That show their kindred by that bright blue eye ; 
E'en She hath caught th' infection — ^head and feet 
And palsied hand a feeble concord beat 
To the soul-stirring music ! Nor within 

Is all the sunshine concentrate. 
Thy subjects, Christmas ! would esteem it sin 
To stop thy progress at the portal gate. 

Nor let the lowly share 

Thy hospitable fare. 
Thy watchword is " Joy and good cheer to all. 

And thankfulness and love 
To God above. 
And man below, in cottage or in haU." 
Ghbistmab ! Fvs tst a thousand things to sat. 
But kbsp them for thy compser. 

New Year's Day. 

* For instance, how much pleasanter, healthier, less in- 
consistent with domestic order, less injurious to the com- 
fort and character of servants, would it be, if, instead of an 
assembly beginning when quiet people are retiring to bed, 

E 
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them* None arej in {act, more ready to admit that 
much might be useftdly superadded^ and much also 
usefully subtracted. Be it well understood^ there- 
fore^' that nothing here said is meant as an apology 
for the entire system, nor for all frequenters of the 
dance, as such ; much less for the motive which 
carries all to it; for, doubtless, many partake from 
mere vanity or idleness or inordinate love of plea- 
sure. For them no apology is ofiered; though 
even to them there would be a difficulty, whilst 
they are such as they are, in prohibiting this di- 
rection of their tempers, lest prohibition should 
be followed by still more questionable indulgence. 
Instead of beginning by forbiddal, unintelligible at 
once and hateful, it would be better to take the 
opposite plan of first principleing; which alone 
could give a satisfactory and palatable significance 
to restraint, and be a concurrent, or, more properly 
speaking, a chief and paramount stimulus to the 
adoption of a generally unexceptionable conduct. 

The whole argument goes to prove, not that the 
things we are discussing uniformly are, but that 
they may be, partaken of with innocency, and even 
from a conscientious persuasion of duty* 

Neither is this neighbour nor that,tiiough happily 

it were opened early in the evening, and defied early in the 
night. 
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under the guidance of a devout heart, peremptorily 
called upon to attend them, and for this very suffi* 
cient reason — namely, that every man is for himself 
the proper judge, or, if you please, every man's 
case is the proper criterion to him, 

** Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recusent," 

what he can bear without hazard, and at what point 
he must forbear. 

'' Shall I, or shall I not make one in any cus- 
tomary and not absolutely wrong practice, and how 
far," is primarily and principally (to speak of Chris- 
tians in general) referable to the great question of 
my moral responsibility ; but under that, and with 
a view to discover how far I am individually doing 
according to that responsibility, to my pergonal 
character and conduct; so that such questions as 
these will properly be asked : — ** Has the matter to 
be debated a positively pernicious effect upon my 
sobriety ? Does it really disqualify me for a cor- 
dial pursuit of still more important emplo3rments ? 
or occupy time which an honest estimate of my pe- 
culiar occupations tells me they ought to have for 
themselves? or involve me in culpable expences? 
or give an influential example, in my immediate 
neighbourhood, of evil predominating over good ? 
or lessen upon the whole, instead of increasing the 

E 2 
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weight of my character and counsel ? or give need- 
less cause * of * offence' to any ?" 

In such and similar cases, it behoves me to ab- 
stains in the proportion, wherein, I am reasonably 
persuaded, mischief arises from indulgence ; but stilly 
with an anxious carefulness never to forget the 
measures of candour and humility; and without 
venturing to prescribe to others a rule, which for 
them may be wholly unnecessary, perhaps even pre- 
judicial. 

But it is high time to recur to your personal con- 
dition. You are a minister of the Gospel ; a ^' light 
get upon a hill,'' which " cannot be hid'' 

* This ChriBtian duty also^ of '' not giving offence,'* or caus- 
ing to be " offended/' like that of not being conformed to 
this world, is, and must be, referable to personal discretion. 
Persons, calling themselves Christians, have entertained 
such innumerable scruples, for and against various practices, 
that it is hopeless not to offmd some, do what we will : but 
are we therefore guilty ? Assuredly, we neither sin, if, by 
what is indifferent in itself, we give offence unawares, nor 
even if, knowing beforehand that it will and must be given, 
by what we are on the point of doing, we proceed, pro- 
vided that, after a fair and dispassionate comparison of 
balancing circumstances, we feel it to be the least of two 
evils. 

In a word, we a^ not to give offence, where, without 
sacrifice of permitted Christian Hberty, or of some moi^ 
than equivalent good, it can be avoided. 
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Now — does the rule, applicable to the lay bro- 
ther, misbecome the shepherd of the flock ? After 
the most diligent scrutiny, I cannot find that it 
does : only this appears evident, that the latter^ hav- 
ing a more vitally influential character to sustain, a 
more immediate and exclusive commission than the 
former to look to and labour for men's dearest, 
highest interests, he is so much the rather called 
upon to see that the principle is always strictly 
sound, and always in operation. 

But, it was of visiting, not of dancing, that we 
set out with speaking. The last may happen not to 
solicit you, in your new charge ; the other assuredly 
will : therefore to that let us return, and repeat our 
question, ^'whom among your Parishioners shall 
you visitj and when, and how?" But this is a point 
obviously resolvable by the precise principles which 
we have been at some length discussing ; and I would, 

therefore, venture to advise, that ♦, unless some 

• 

* It frequently happens that a Clergyman is blamed, if not 
severely tasked, for habits of seclusion absolutely forced upon 
him, and that with every disposition not to be an absentee 
from the social and cheerful meeting. Whether it be that the 
clerical character has fallen into disrepute, or that he is 
not supposed to be entitled to that delicacy of treatment and 
consideration, which are, by common consent, extended to 
all other persons of the rank of gentlemen — ^neither the 
Clergyman, nor the office he bears, are always honoured by 
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physical or moral disqualification firom company 
absolutely and unequivocally compels you at once^ 
and in the very beginning, to absent yourself, you 
go into it as you conveniently can. You will lay in 
for yourself a stock of good-will ; enjoy firequent 
opportunities of furthering the cause of ** whatever 
things are holy, lovely, and of good report f be- 
come acquainted with character ; rebut and defeat 
any suspicions, and actually quell the risings of spi- 
ritual pride, moroseness, or selfishness ; have no 
small "largesse" from the inward monitor for 
kindly contributing to the innocent enjoyments of 
others ; and acquire such a footing amongst your 
people, as will enable you to say frankly, when the 
necessity does arise, as, perhaps, it will, of being 
less abroad, why it is ; and as will prepare for that 
avowal a kind and candid reception. 

abstinence in those who sit at the same board with him 
from topics of indecency ; so that he is placed in the dilem- 
ma of either listening, and being apparently a party to what 
he ought not so much as to come in contact with, or 
making an irksome remonstrance, or of getting up and 
leaving the room ; which is, in plain English, being driven 
from it. Let it be hoped that the Clergyman's absenting 
himself from such assemblages as, at first sight, and from 
;thdr apparent character, are unexceptionable points of 
txesort, may not be taken as conclusive evidence of his 
fkusterity. 
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But once more remember ; that, whilst none but 
yourself can judge correctly^ yofu are under an ab- 
solute necessity of judging^ as in the sight of God, 
whether the rule or the exception be applicable to 
your particular instance. Some men have a singular 
weakness of resistance to any excitement of com- 
pany; an easy and distressing flexibility of charac- 
ter ; others an absolutely overwhelming weight of 
business upon their hands ; others a faculty of get- 
ling through any so capricious, as to be commanded 
only by fits and starts ; so that, in spite of them- 
selves, they are constrained to be almost, if not en- 
tirely, solitaries. 

" Examine yourself," therefore, let me finally 
say with the Apostle, and do accordingly; for 
without that, 

'< Incedis per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso/' 

Believe me, &c. 
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CHURCHES. 

My Dear Sir, 

Churches are commonly made to our hands — a 
ready-prepared possession into which we step at 
once ; so that, with respect to them, it might not 
irreverently .be said to the clergy of these latter 
days — " Other men laboured^ and ye have en-' 
tered into their labours ;" — which being so, it 
may at a first glance appear mere idleness to 
discuss the question, how they may be rendered 
more or less appropriate to their sacred pur- 
poses ; but especially with yourself, whose own 
not only received "form and pressure" so far 
back as in the reign of one of our early Ed- 
wards, but in which any alteration of whatever 
kind would in truth be hazardous, both from the 
really excellent character and condition, in which it 
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has descended to you, and from the extreme diffi- 
culty of introducing any addition^ that would not 
at once be detected and put to shame, by the singu- 
larly venerable antiquity of every thing around it. 

It is in &vour of our speculating upon this sub- 
ject, however, that we are happily living in church- 
building and church-enlarging times; and, as no 
individual, in our common profession, knows whe- 
ther he may not be called upon to give an opinion 
upon the most judicious method of effecting both 
these things, or even to have a divided if not sin- 
gle charge to see it done, it is of some importance 
to look into the matter a little before the contin- 
gency arrives : at all events, it is pleasant to unra- 
vel the principles, by which certain obvious effects 
are developed, and to which they may be referred. 

Not that taste alone is concerned in the question, 
or would be the solitary sufferer, if certain rules 
were violated. I need not tell you how strangely 
our nature is operated upon by association, nor 
that it is a principle, the influence of which has 
been, and, it is probable, will continue to be by 
every reflecting man acknowledged, even in the 
things of religion. Association has, in no light 
measure, entwined our heart's affections about a 
particular style of architecture— that which may be 
called the " parish church." 
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This is the cause why, upon entering one of the 
modem rotundas^ or square rooms, consecrated to 
purposes of public worship, it is not instantly, as in 
the case of entering an old Parish Church, that the 
mind has the consciousness of being " upon holy 
ground ;" and that there appear wanting those fea- 
tures, and that stamp of reverend and essential 
solemnity, which were wont no sooner to be recog- 
nized, in the latter instance, than they called up a 
train of serious thought, and settled us at once into 
a posture of attention, not unlike the infant Sa- 
muel's, when he replied to the heavenly voice, 
" Speak Lord, for thy servant heareth." Shall 
we say, it might be well if we were freed from these 
secret and invisible influences? So possibly it 
might be, if all that appertained to our humanity 
were sublimated into a more independent and per- 
fect nature ; but as this cannot be " in this body,*' 
it is at least wise to turn these " hooks and eyes" 
between our inward selves and the outward world to 
profitable purposes. 

And there is no sort of necessity, arising from 
any imperative or very strong circumstances, why 
it should not be so, in this same matter c»f church 
building. 

The " Parish Church" style, as we have termed 
it, is scarcely less cheap and convenient than those, 
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which are often, with no counterbalancing advan- 
tage, substituted in its place. 

Supposing little to be lost by it in the way of 
expense or accommodation, and much to be gained 
through the force of impression, this itself seems a 
strong argument in its favour *. 

But after all this confident prefacing, it is not 
impossible that you will with a sceptical look ask 
me, ** and pray what is this same * Parish ChurcK 
style r 

What then if we call it at once, and once for all, 
the Cruciform ? To the Cruciform it may, how- 

* It must be admitted to be principally of viUage churches 
that this is said. In towns peculiar character does not 
seem so much called for, nor is it so observable. There the 
congregations being so much larger, the, form approaching 
nearer to the square becomes necessary, with prominent 
galleries — ^both that so many may be accommodated, and 
that the clergyman may be easily heard. There too the 
church, ranging with other piles of building, does not stand 
out and challenge the eye ; and associations lose their power 
from the artificial indiscriminating mixing habits of a town 
life. Yet, even there, 

** the bulk 

Of ancient Minster, lifted above the cloud • 

Of the dense air V' 

is not without its effect upon the jarring pulse of worldly 
turmoil ; giving it a momentary elevation, not unlike that 
derived from touching a rich and deep-toned chord in music. 

* Wordsworth. 
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ever, be objected, that it is calculated for the eye 
rather than the ear; and were this satisfactorily 
proved, it would be worse than foolish to argue in 
its &TOur, because the prime object of our church- 
going is to "hear the word of God." 

But, admitting the Latin *, not the Greek cross, 
to be our model, with the traversing or cross radii 
short, and the desk and pulpit placed near their 
intersection with the long radius, as in the figure, 
die general ear would distinctly catch the sound, at 
the same time that the discriminating eye lost none 
of its gratification f . 




If the readiog-deak were placed at one intersection A, and 
the pulpit at the opposite, B, all present would both bear 
and see, as tbe radiating dotted lines show. 

t Mr. Pbbbendaby Dhnnis has published a sensible 
little pamphlet upon church architecture ; in which, however, 
whilst he strenuously advoeatea ancient fonns, he appears 
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Those who sit behind the desk and pulpit would 
not see the minister's face, to be sure, but then they 
would hardly fail to hear, by reason of their vici- 
nity, every word that is said ; and, it is to be sup- 
posed, they would be but few ; the altar, and a 
seemly space for its enclosure, occupying the greater 
part. 

Where it is really of consequence to secure the 
propulsion of sound * by artificial means, it may be 
readily done by niching the upright framing, which 
rises from the pulpit and supports the sounding 

to condemn interposing arcbes ; and recommends circular or 
parabolic or elliptical forms, upon tbe principle of projecting 
sound. In common average-sized parisb cburcbes, tbe con- 
trivance seems unnecessary. In larger fabrics it would pro* 
bably be useful. Any modification of tbe curve, bowever, 
seems (perbaps it may not really be) a return to tbe cbarac- 
ter of tbe beatben temple, and a departure from tbat of our 
own more accustomed and reverend style ; altbougb it is to 
be admitted tbat tbe circular is not without its antique pat- 
tern and precedent amongst ourselves. 

* Sound, Mr. Dennis says, on tbe autbority of Sia C. 
Wren, is usually beard ninety feet in front, sixty on eacb 
side, and tbirty bebind. If tbe speaker's bead be placed, 
be observes, in tbe focus of a nicbe (composed of tbe more 
elastic material tbe better, we may take it for granted), tbe 
pulse of sound would reverberate as from a speaking trumpet. 
He adds, very justly, tbat tbe angles of reflexion and inci- 
dence of sound being equal, tbe effect of tbe ordinary board, 
placed borizontally over tbe pulpit, is to send back tbe 



board ; and further, if it be necessary, by adapting 
the angle of the sounding board to the area of the 
church. 

In making church roam go aa far as it can, there 
can be no doubt of benches being vastly preferable 
to pewe. Not being parcelled out into pnvate pro- 
perties, they do not present the sight, so very com- 
mon and so very mortifying, of one or two persons 
appropriating to themselves the space which would 
hold some ten or a dozen others • ; and into which 



pulses upon the speaker ; whereas a varying angle would 
propel them to the distances. 




■ The Ordinary, or his Official, may undoubtedly interfere 
to prevent this, by squaring each pew to the number of ita 
exact occupants (see Christ. Rememb. for April, 1826). 
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not a few would gladly find entrance^ instead of 
being compelled^ as it cannot be denied they too 
frequently are, by this sy3tem of accumulation, to 
forego the benefit of all public worship, or to seek 
it in the conventicle. 

It is not very easy to look at our arrangement of 
comfortable accommodation for the rich, and care- 
lessness about the poor, without thinking how 
precisely it appears to come under the reproof of St 
James *, and without beholding in it one obvious 
and too justifiable source of dissent. 

Due gradations in society we may trust ever to 
see recognized ; but if they are any where to be 
less officiously obtruded upon our attention, it is 
surely in the House of God. At all events, they 
might assuredly there be marked by less abrupt 
and prominent distinctions than prevail at present. 

But as tenements are perpetually changing tenants^ the 
work would be endless ; and if (bridging is just, so also is 
enlarging : but how could that be managed ? Besides, the 
whole practice is so obsolete, that few would risk the preju- 
dice certain to attend its unezjiected revival. See Letter VIII. 
* " If there come unto your assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man, 
in vile raiment ; and ye have respect to him that weareth the 
gay clothing, and say unto him, sit thou here in a good 
place, and say to the poor man, stand thou there, or sit here 
under my footstool, are ye not then partial in yourselves, 
and are become judges of evil thoughts V* 
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The bench form *, or long settle^ too, is easily ren- 
dered characteristic. 

It concerns health scarcely less than comfort, 
that a church should be perfectly dry, and capable 
of being artificially warmed. Windows which will 
not open, walls and roofs excluding no rain, and 
the contiguous ground being on a higher level 
than the pavement, readily prevent the former — 
the absence of a stove or fire the latter : yet both 
are easily attainable. 

Windows are cheaply made to lift up, or swing 
upon horizontal pivots. Walls and roofs are under 
the especial and manifest charge and surveillance of 
rural deans and the ecclesiastical court; and a few 
days' labour will generally trench round a church, 
fill the trench with rough stones, and, if it be ne- 
cessary, cover it partially over again, to remain as a 
sufficient drain for drip and other water. 

As to warmth, the expense of fuel, for three or 
four winter months, is in truth so trifling, and the 
comfort of it so great, that the general absence of 
every species of contrivance for introducing it can 

* In the placing and substance of the forms themselves, 
the distinction of rank might be sufficiently marked. 

The Church Building Society, much to its honour, 
grants no subsidies, unless a certain large proportion of 
room be set apart for the poor. The poor will have 
reason for this ** to call it blessed.'' 
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only be attributed to an impression of either diffi- 
culty or costliness. 

Yet what is, in truth, required? UfeU not 
seen heat be wanted, then nothing more is requisite 
than to form, at one external end or side, as may 
happen to be most convenient, a sunken fire-place 
and ash-pit, precisely like those of a hot-house, and 
to convey flues firom thence inmiediately under the 
sur&ce of the aisle or aisles, terminating in an out- 
side chimney ♦. 

* Whicli a deyer mason will work into the waU, so as to 
form no blot in tbe aspect of the fabric. The flues should 
be sufficiently spacious, say six inches deep by one foot six 
inches broad, with as thin a cover as safety wiU allow. 




SuUvkuf 



Flom 




In this stove the smoke is drawn over the low back (a) 
into a flue in the floor (b). 

Under particular circumstances, of great length of church, 
bad draught, &c., it is necessary to have likewise an oofwfe 
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Or if, with true English taste, the people would 
have the fire before their eyes ; drawing imaginary 
warmth from the very aspect, ten or twelve pounds 
would purchase a double-cased stove, to stand in 
some central point, and transmit its smoke, not 
through any of those unseemly pipes, which at 
times disfigure the inside of our places of worship, 
but by an underground vent conununicating with a 
similar chimney. 

And now having warmed and aired the Church, 
let us proceed to the Church-yard. 

You, I am persuaded, must often and often 
have experienced, how differently your religious 
feelings, as well as your taste, are operated upon 
by a neglected and by a cultivated Church-yard. 

To myself, the careftilness, which visibly extends 
beyond the fabric itself to its precincts and sub^ 
ordinates, is a species of prima facie evidence, that, 
in that parish, devotion has passed the Church 

fire, communicating with the chimney, in order to create a 
quick draught. 

Let it just be added, that the atmosphere of a church is 
in every respect improved by burials not being permitted 
within its walls ; nor is its stability itself unconnected 
with it. 

The Wel««h have a sensible proverb : — 

" E^Iwys iT byw, Fynwent i*r meirw.*' 

*< The church for the living— the church-yard for the dead." 
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door, and found an asylum and resting place in the 
very parish itself. At all events, it speaks of some- 
thing more and better than a mere formal perftinc- 
tory " dry" doing of duties, in the officials of the 
place. Moreover, it does or may do this good to 
the actual worshipper- prepare hun beforehand, 
and by a previous entrance into obviously hallowed 
domains, separated from the rough and rude con- 
tact of mere worldly interests by marks not to be 
mistaken, nor thoughtfully beheld without some- 
thing of serious emotion, for entering into the sanc- 
tuary itself; and these advantages are procured 
with as little expense as trouble. 

The entire secret may be said to consist in main- 
taining a walk ^ or walks, regular and clean ; keep- 
ing the grass short ; not, however, by the living in- 
struments of cows, horses, pigs, and sheep f ; whose 

* To make the ground of burial the ordinary spectacle of 
any place (such as Pere la Chaise at Paris), is but to dese- 
crate it, by the invited and encouraged access of tem- 
pers and dispositions, which will gain nothing by it, and 
bring much of heedlessness and the worldly spirit to it. It 
is quite another and more rational thing to invest it with a 
character, which will attract and improve the reflective con- 
templative mind ; and which to the most careless passer by 
gives visible notice of something not of this world. 

t On behalf of sheep it may be said with truth, that they 
are comparatively harmless, and even in harmony with the 

F 2 
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unchedced reddess trampling upon the buried 
dead is disgusting and painful to the living, and to 
those that are gone unkind and unthankful ; inter- 
spersing it with shrubs and trees ; and preserving 
both graves f and grave-stones in decent orderliness* 

« 

place ; and that they ** fine*' the grass better than any art 
of man ^aa. To trees and shmbs, however, they are fatal. 

* Few sights are more disquieting than that of grave sods 
heaped up at random, and suffered thenceforth to take their 
chance. In many places, after being decently rounded 
and smoothed, they are bound or swathed with willows, so 
as not easily again to be disturbed — ^thus 



And, in Wales and the north of England, the ancient and 
very touching custom still prevails, of surviving friends and 
rdatives, once a year, making up the graves of their '' de- 
parted ones,'' and sprinkling them with spring flowers, in 
token, originally we may believe, of that hour, in which the 
now mouldering body shall be raised in the freshness and 
vigour of an eternal spring. 

The Methodists discourage the practice as '^ vanity ;" but 
surely this is to judge too harshly and unallowingly. It 
may be a vain thing, but it may also be one amongst the 
many helps to the improvement of our nature, which it is 
not the part of wisdom rashly to decry or disuse. 

Upon the same ground of supposed unspirituality, the 
people of the western isles of Scotland, according to Dr. 
M'CuLLocH, leave their cemeteries to the primeval curse of 
** thorns'^ and *' thistles.^' It is a trait of national character. 
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Let me subjoin two more points, if not absolutely 
essential, yet assuredly most desirable, to complete 
our system of symmetry and sobriety of impression. 

The first is the non-introduction to your grave- 
stones of any but neutral colours-*-yellow and 
green and red flaring and flaming away all serious 
feeling. 

The other is the exclusion* (though this, like 
the former, is much more easily recommended than 
practised) of inscriptions ludicrous or even coarse. 

wbich^ to say the least of it, is disappointing. Helicon it* 
self has, in a certain sense, consecrated the body, by the 
assurance that it is to be reunited to the directing spirit; 
and it seems a hard philosophy, which at once devotes to 
neglect and forgetfulness that configuration, under which 
we knew, and can alone recall the impression, of what we 
loved and valued. 

* Why should not the Clergyman be the purveyor to the 
sculptor of a better class of epitaphs ? 

Upon the effect which might be produced upon the latent 
energies of the lower order, by cheap provincial memorials 
of high character and distinguished deeds, the reader will 
find some beautiful thoughts in Mr. Godwin's '^ Essay on 
Sepulchres'' (o si sic semper !) 

GmAT, PA.RNELL, WoRDS WORTH havo afi shewu us how 
much the creations, or rather realizations, of poetry are en- 
riched from materials gathered in church-yards. To leave 
them to neglect and disorder is, indeed, to offend against 
the claims of religion, nature, and, if that can be fairly deem- 
ed a third thing, taste. 
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In the natural and inartificial expression of the 
rustic mourner s sorrow and afiection^ wherever it 
is met withy there is something extremely touching 
and sacred. But it is the village mason^ not the 
survivor, that, in nine cases out of ten, ftir* 
nishes inscriptions, at so much per letter, from his 
private magazine — the uncouth and diversified de- 
pository of his own, and probably his father's, if 
not grandfather's collection, from church-yards, 
books, ballads, and mouths, of every description« 
There seems no earthly reason, therefore, why he 
should not be made the organ of something in a 
degree better — of memorials, not telling the tale of 
their *higher parentage, by sentiments and phrases 
savouring of correct scholarship ; but still, whilst 
essentially homely and rustic, purged from the irre- 
gularities and absiu*dities, which rather raise a 
smile than demand a sigh. 

With these hints *, I bid you once more farewell. 

And am, &c. 



* Church-yards naturally remind us of the dead, and the 
dead of burial registers. Of these the last act has so cir- 
cumscribed the particulars, that there is no small reason 
to apprehend difficulty, if not worse, in identifying their 
subjects at some future time. 
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PSALMODY. 

My Dear Sir, 

Congregational Psalmody is a portion of public 
worship, which if we of the Church practise, it is 
only, " ad arbitrium," incidentally ; just as personal 
discretion or taste shall determine ; by no means as 
an inseparable adjunct—- j^ar^^ local singing (I can- 
not for the present find clearer words for my pur- 
pose) being at least as common ; and indeed, in 
numbers of instances there being none at all; 
whilst of the worship of certain denominations of 
our dissenting brethren, more sensibly alive, it 
would appear, to the attractions, by which our hu- 
man nature is induced to co-operate in serious 
works, and more disposed to solicit their valuable 
aid, it may be deemed quite a characteristic ; con- 
stituting, indeed, a very great part of their whole 
ritual. 

It would be difficult to allege a religious reason^ 
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or indeed any other reason, than that even so a 
welcome pause is made in the supposed uniformity 
of our services, and a temporary respite from atten- 
tion provided for the con^gaSon, or minister, or 
both, why, where the choir may be commensurate 
with the church itself, 

" Singing * and making melody unto God" 

should be confined to some half a dozen self elect- 
ed monopolizing performers, the rest of the audi- 
ence merely looking on, and listening as to a some- 
thing performed for their relief by another and a 
distinct set of officials. 

One might almost suppose that church-singing 
actually was, or at least was deemed to be, in 
some places, the privilege of particular persons ; 
none others interfering, without being guilty of wil- 
ful and punishable trespass upon their chartered 
rights. The tone of thinking seems to be something 

• The author happened recently to attend the " opening*' 
of a new church organ^ and to hear a sermon in laud of 
music, as a hanHmaid to devotion ; and was not a little sur- 
prised, that, amongst the many arguments urged in its be- 
half, allusion was not once made to those fine passages in the 
Book of Rbvblations, which represent the '^ saints and an- 
gels, and spirits of just men made perfect,'' joining in one 
vast chorus of harp and voice, to sing praises "unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever." 
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like this — " the minister and the clerk have their 
offices to themselves; and, no doubt, the singers 
have theirs also." 

Or as if, to take an opposite view, singing were 
an inferior menial duty— the work of hirelings 
only, in which the " free" man was estopped by con- 
siderations of personal superiority from having part 
with the " bond." 

Or, again, as if there were some art or mystery 
in it, not to be attained by the ordinary Christian — 
the slow and dearly earned recompense of a seven 
years' apprenticeship. 

And, in good truth, part singing, the frequent 
practice of our rural congregations, is a mystery, 
which may well defy the uninitiated to take " part 
or lot" in it ; but then, for that precise reason, to be 
got rid of as soon as with prudence it can be, by 
the substitution of a fuller richer harmony, of quite 
another complexion ; for psalmody is as strictly, as 
any other part of the service, a congregational em- 
ployment, and a most inspiring and very delightful 
one too ; of which no other proof need be given, 
than the palpable fact, that it is seldom, if ever, 
grafted into our church ministrations, without a 
visible increase of attendance on the part of the 
congregation. 

That it is also an easy and very practicable one, 
appears from this — that, in those places of reli- 
13 
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gious worship^ where the indination to give vent to 
the feelings of devotion is not restrained by any 
mere personal consideration^ but all join, that fairly 
can, a very great mass of sound, in proportion to 
the persons present, is put forth, and a very excel- 
lent effect upon the whole produced. 

The * ready way to obtain this, would be to 
provide the accustomed performers themselves with 
simple slow moving tunes in unison, or, at the 
most, in two parts, upper and bass ; which, when 
they had heard them a few times, the rest of the 
people would acquire, and, after a little private ad- 
monition, take their willing and correct part in, 
the original corps of performers serving to lead and 
keep in time and tune. 

Or, if the gallery folks were inaccessible to 
change, the clerk might be constituted leader, or, 
should nature have denied him the gift of " song,*' 
some one of the clergyman's own household. 

In short, somewhere or other, auxiliaries would, 
in most places, be infallibly found ; and the general 
consent would usually, at no great distance of time, 
divide their task with them peaceably and profitably. 

• TheRev.MR.TATTBRSAL has published a cheap and 
very convenient selection of psalm tunes^ by various living 
masters. It consists of three thin volumes^ each containing a 
separate part, and each too having the words written tmder 
the part, verse after verse. — Rivingtons. 
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And, lest you^ or any of your friends, should 
plead unacquaintance with good tunes for the pur- 
pose, or rather that out of so many you know not 
where to choose, pray accept and make the best 
use you can o£ the few which accompany this let- 
ter. They have been selected with some pains 
out of many volumes ; and, if that be any recom- 
mendation to you, have often and often cheered 
and warmed my own devotion, and, I doubt not, 
that of many others. 

The way in which they were acquired, in our 
own parish, was this : — once a week, in the summer 
months, the Clergyman met, sometimes in the 
church, sometimes in his own study, such young 
persons of the place as were wilUng to help us ; then, 
after he had sung oyer a tune two or three times by 
himself, they would join, by little and little, and with 
more and more confidence, until we at last produced 
a large and tolerably correct body of harmony. 

To ascertain which of our aspirants had any ear 
for music, three or four different * notes were deli- 
berately sounded in succession. If these were ac- 
curately repeated, the performer made part of our 
" school ;" if not, he soon quitted us, or, if he jwe- 
ferr^d, sat by as a quiet hearer. 

* See Bbvan's Manual of Instruction for forming a 
National School. — ^Taylor and Hessey. 
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The four following rules were found useful for 
our guidance. 

L Prokounce every word distinctly. 
3. Open the mouth well. 

3. Hold out the sound well. 

4. SiNa so that every other sinoer may be 
heard as well as yourself. 

But, for replenishing your ranks, by all means 
let your school <;hildren conclude every day's work 
with a psahn, as is now so frequenUy done, under 
the National system, to the great delight of the 
performers. After all, the difficulty lies in the 
lecui. Perhaps the person competent to head the 
others wants courage to do so, or wants devotion^ 
or is only a capricious attendant ; but, as it is po- 
sitively necessary to have a rallying point, for rising 
or falling, lingering or hurrying voices, what say 
you to a hand organ ? 

It is itself, in case of other resources failing, a 
fine and a compound body of sound. It is steady to 
its tone; and it is easily played upon; so that, out of 
iseveral, who may be presently taught to do so^ some 
one will generally be present at every service ; aiid as 
it plays only certain fi:s:ed tunes, the congregati(»i, 
firom often hearing, is likely to correctly acquire 
them; which is frequently impossible, especially 
with the humbler ranks, when the organist or chief 
musician uses, not his discretion, but his indiscre-^ 
tioHi to vary to any extent. 
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An ordinary parish church may be furnished 
with a very sufficient one, having its two barrels, 
each with ten psalms, for from 50/. to 60/. : as 
many new barrels being added as the purchaser 
desires, at the rate of 5/. 5s. each. 

If you have any friend likely to send for one, 
pray give him the following hints : — 

To select his own tunes *, slowly moving, fiill, 

harmonious, but not intricate; such, in a word, 

as are 

** In many a bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out/' 



To order that they do not reach higher than 
about G, nor lower than b ; and, what is very im- 
portant. 

To stipulate for a good bcdance of bass. 

Then, when the organ is once set up, he need 
only be carefrd to guard it, as far as he can, from 
rude fingers, from dust, and from damp ; the latter 
of which may be, in a great measure, prevented 
by making the church windows to open, as was 
suggested in a former letter. 

I am dear Sir, &c. 

* And if the makers be Flight and Robson^ St. Mar- 
tin's Lane, London, so much the better for the orderer. 
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THE INSTRUCTION OF THE POOR. 

My Dear Sir, 

When you come to solicit subscriptions for your 
Parish Schools, you will Be chagrined to find your 
more wealthy parishioners by no means unanimous 
. upon the duty or policy of instructing the children 
of the poor at all, much less to the extent to 
which their '^ schooling" is now frequently, and by 
many excellent men, carried. You will not, there- 
fore, think it superfluous to be provided before- 
hand with arguments in its favour. I say in its 
favour, fi-om well knowing you to be one of its 
staunch and active supporters ; though, perhaps^ 
more from an instinctive feeling, and spontaneous 
conviction of its propriety, than from ever "reason- 
ing'' the question ; having always, until now, been 
conversant amongst people, and in places, which 
never so much as entertained a doubt; but labour- 
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ed heartily^ and with one mind^ as upon a settled 
point of duty. 

The first class of objectors argue speculatively 
and independently of facts. They entertain the 
singular notion, that education of any sort is alien 
firom the station and province of the poor, and must 
of necessity diminish the sum of their peculiar use- 
fulness in their callings, or add to the sum of their 
natural or acquired evil. 

Yet why ? In the first place, nature has, it must 
be conceded, set no mark of incapacity upon their 
faculties : she has not indicated intelligibly that the 
soil is positively, and by previous appointment, un- 
fit for cultivation and hopeless of return. The poor 
can understand and reason ; what is to hinder their 
going further ? Nay, does not their very possession 
of the faculties of attainment itself prove that it is 
intended for them, and they for it? It is argued 
that labour is the poor man's patrimony, as well as 
the sinew of almost every species of visible and 
tangible product ; and that instruction, either in the 
time necessary for its acquirement and cultivation, 
or by the allurements it holds out to study, or by 
raising the poor above their condition, will para- 
lyze it ! 

But the answer is plain. . All cannot occupy the 
upper ranks in life. All cannot live without work- 
ing. The demand for it will, in point of fact, be 
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as extensive and as urgent with universal instruc- 
tion as without, and to that demand it will ever be 
proportioned. Of the contrary notion, if it any 
where prevails, the old fable of the BeUy and the 
Limbs is quite a sufficient exposure, rendering it 
altogether unnecessary to resort to a still graver 
authority *. 

But let us consider a litde what instruction is ; 
and first, in reference to its mechanism, without at 
present examining its subject During the very 
progress of teaching, patience is more or less ex- 
ercised; order enforced; some perhaps many of 
the dormant faculties of the mind summoned into 
wholesome ax^tion, for example-memory, appre- 
hension, reasoning ; self-restraint is imposed, atten- 
tion awakened. Now, is there any thing, thus far, 
incompatible with the poor man's duties, or de- 
structive of his individuality? 

He too is a responsible creature ; but Aoii^ is the 
sense of responsibility to be awakened in him ? 
How is his moral discipline to proceed, with any 
degree of facility or success, except through the 
medium of faculties stirred into life and activity, 
and put into a posture to cope with their re- 
spective objects? It is no answer to this that the 
illiterate poor are sometimes highly exemplary. 

• Such as 1 Corinthians xii. 
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There are very few such who do not lament^ and 
feel as a real grievance^ their inability to read, and 
who would not with that faculty be still more ad* 
vanced in the scale of humanity than without it. 
They are such as they are, not in consequence of 
their circumstances, but in opposition to them, 
which,, it cannot be denied, have been to thousands 
of others, an oppressive burthen : to which let it 
be added, that even the unschooled good among 
the lower classes owe much of their acquaintance 
with the principles of duty, and, humanly speaks 
ing, much of their progress in moral conduct, to 
the scholarship, not of their public teachers and 
authorised ministers only, but of their friends and 
neighbours in the same ranks of life ; in short, are 
partakers in the benefit of the general advance — 
thus '' hearing, reading, marking, and learning*' 
imperfectly, through other eyes and ears, what they 
might more perfectly apprehend through their own. 

But it may be further demanded, in the prosecu- 
tion of the argument, whether the improvement of 
our spiritual part, of the qualities, that is, by which 
we are distinguished from other animals, be not an 
obvious branch of our human trial ? Does it not 
disjoin us more and more from our gross terrene 
nature and its baser passions ; our merely sensitive 
configuration ; and bring us nearer and nearer to 
our enjoined perfection ? But, if this be really 

G 
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80, then certainly it cannot be predicated of some 
to the exclusion of others. In truth, if any per- 
sons in a community need this process of ameliora^ 
tion in a greater degree than the. rest, it is these 
very poor, who, being little removed from mere ex- 
istence, demand our more cordial and especial care 
to raise them well above it. 

A sound speculative philosophy would. assuredly 
pronounce favourably of a natioa wherein the pur- 
suit of knowledge was one of its chief distinctive 
marks; nor would it deduct any thing from its 
praise, if it saw the poor soberly, and, in their mea- 
sure and degree, joining in that pursuit* Know^ 
ledge resembles leaven: introduce it where you 
will, its actioi\ does not cease until it has penetrated 
the entire mass ; or it is like the beautifully undu- 
lating circles made by the pebble upon the face of 
the Waters ; no matter where it touches, in the cen- 
tre or under the bank, still the circle spreads until 
it has traversed the whole liquid area* 

Even so the poor cannot be instructed without 
imparting of their gain to the body at large, and 
this not only by insensible diffiision, but by per- 
ceptible stimulus. An observant eye can hardly 
fail to have detected the latter at work, in the coun- 
try's present posture. The ranks above the poor 
feel them treading hard upon their domain, and 
have actually been impelled to take an onward step 

13 
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to get out of their way, and preserve their distinc- 
tive character inviolate ; the impression working its 
way upwards, until at length the whole mass has 
made a very observable progress. 

But we are speaking of instruction €is in a Chris^ 
tian land* We are arguing as persons possessing 
the Bible, the record and chart of man's salvation, 
in a written volume. 

And this fact appears to be conclusive of the 
question ; for admitting that on the Lord's day the 
Gospel's public ministration uncloses the Bible to 
the untaught, yet is it only in limited portions, and 
at distant periods, and to the actually present: 
numbers by reason of distance, infirmities, or other 
equally unavoidable hindrances, being excluded firom 
a share in that benefit. Neither can it be affirmed 
beforehuid to whom amongst the many these hin- 
drances shall occur. What, to consider a less com- 
mon emergency, would be the spiritual progress of 
the deaf^ in case the power of reading should be 
denied them ? Then, if we turn to the page of God's 
word itself, neither its design certainly, nor its com- 
mission will be found, in the slightest degree, to jus- 
tify the supposition that, on one day in the week 
alone, it ought to be consulted by any ; for if this 
were so, in what practical sense could it be pro- 
nounced, except to the few of unusually good capacity 
and retentive memory, ^^ a light to their feet and a 

G 2 
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lanthom to their paths'* ? To which add the fact of 
the Gospel having a certain especial reference to 
the humbler classes of a Christian community. It 
is one of its distinctive celestial marks^ that " to 
the poor it is preached." But do we not, however 
unwittingly, frustrate this merciful dispensation if 
the &cility of drinking daily at the fountain of God's 
truth, which is given to the higher orders, is with- 
holden from the lower ? 

But from mere abstract reasoning, however satis- 
factory, let us proceed to facts — compare then, as 
you easily can, a country, of which the mass of 
the people is instructed, with one, wherein they are 
left in comparative ignorance, and the superiority 
of the former, other things remaining the same, will 
instantly appear. Either gross superstition, or ab- 
ject slavery, or some other evils, distinctly trace- 
able in the larger portion of their bulk to the un- 
cultivated state of the rational faculties, will infalli- 
bly characterize the latter *. 

To return to ourselves, however ; — we are re- 
formed Protestants ; happilypossessed of that light, 
and civil and religious liberty, which are the very 



• How does or can the devoted Missionary effectually in- 
struct the Zealander^ the Hindoo^ or the North American 
savage^ hut hy enabling him to read what has heen preach- 
ed ? Schools are his most effectual instruments. 
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essence and, under God, the life's blood of Pro- 
testantism. But what was its first mover ? Under 
God again, the circulation of the Bible, with the 
power of reading. Some few highly qualified and 
distinguished persons stood in the first ranks, as 
the avowed leaders and champions ; but urged on, 
and strengthened, by an increasing mass of accord- 
ant and encouraging opinion marshalled behind 
them. And is it too much to affirm, that the Re- 
formed Religion still acquires power and stability 
by every additional Bible reader ; and would be 
proportionably nearer its decline as the number of 
such readers should fall off? 

" But reading may be abused :" — certainly it may, 
as what may not ? Yet why by the poor more than x 
by others ? How can this be an argument against 
teaching themy if it be none against teaching their 
superiors * ? 

* It is curious enough that the argument against teach- 
ings upon the ground of its making the poor too proud for 
their station^ is one of the strongest for it. Grant that it 
does. But then, as we cannot now stop the course of in- 
struction, for if we withheld it the dissenters would take it 
up, the only remedy is universality. Hasten that period, . 
when all shall have had their portion of scholarship, and 
then, though the whole mass of the community shall have 
moved forward, the relations of one rank to another will bq 
much as they are now. 
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As to the objection that reading may be abused 
to the purposes of vice, it is enough to remark, that 
the time and opportunities of the poor will not 
allow of their consulting many books. Pernicious 
publications, such as they could afford to pur- 
chase out of their scanty means, rarely issue 
from the press, and for a reason highly credit- 
able to our commonalty, that they would not find 
a market 

The layer- out of his pittance must have some- 
thing, the interest of which he knows to be more 
than momentary — a book of lasting use — ^his mo- 
ney's worth ; and do you not think with me, that 
if it were possible, at any given moment, to catch a 
sight of the instructed poor at their books, we 
should find, for one that was reading what was 
trashy or vicious, a dozen studying something reli- 
gious or practically useful ? 

There is a complaint abroad, as you well know^ 
that servants and labourers have lost something of 
their wonted docility and submissiveness, and this is 
strangely enough attributed to their having been at 
school. 

There is also a still more solenm charge preva- 
lent, but not substantiated — that, in spite of the 
pains taken to instruct the poor, crime amongst 
them is on the increase. 

But now, with respect to the former atousation 
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— ^who has ever attempted to shew, that the in- 
structed are the only or chief delinquents * ? 

Or, who so much as disproved) that they form a 
small part of the whole ? It is unquestionably pos- 
sible, advantageous as instruction is, considered 
either in it^lf, or with reference to its precise sub- 
ject, to neutralize its benefits, or even to supplant 
them, by positive mischief: by a teaching, for in- 
stance, practically erroneous, in matter, or manner. 
Where this does happen to be the case, the evils 
complained of may be more or less connected with 
schooling. But it requires very considerable draw- 
backs to counterbalance the advantage consequent 
upon simply caUing the mind's power into axstion; 
and, I persuade myself, they are but rarely found to 
exist. 

For the alleged delinquencies of the poor it is 
worth while to see whether other causes may not be 
assigned, drawn from circumstances, wholly inde- 
pendent of schooling* Thus we may first consider 
their mighty numerical increase, with its attendant 
numerical increase of habits to be corrected, and 
tempers to be reformed, and the proportionate diffi- 
culties of getting at, and operating upon them. 

* If instruction goes on as it lias begun, that may soon 
be so. But who would ever dream of converting it into 
any argument against instruction, unless the same quantity 
of crime shall continue ? ' ' ' 
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Then we may advert to the multiplicity of our 
penal laws. 

The cheapness of all articles of finery is^ also^ to 
be taken into consideration ; as readily gratifying 
that natural vanity, which is so prompt to rebel 
against sober restraint : so too are the dispropor- 
tionate means of strictly religious instruction ; but 
especially instruction in the practical views, and 
sober principles, of the Established Church. 

Neither must we pass by the increase of manu- 
factories, or other speculations, assembling toge- 
ther, and too powerfully amalgamating into one 
average character, thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands. We must neither forget these circumstances > 
nor that, in all human probability, they would have 
operated far very far more unfavourably, but f(Mr 
the spread of instruction : so that the real question 
to be asked is not, to what extent that has aggra^ 
vated, but to what extent mitigated evil. It is ob- 
servable, that the alleged increase of crime, amongst 
the supposed objects of instruction, is not predicated 
of the districts, but of cities, and large towns : that 
is, of the very places, where the causes we have 
just been assigning, combined with others easily 
imagined to be rife in the great resorts and marts 
of pecuniary enterprise and luxury, with all their 
attendant temptations, are in fullest operation. 

Am I, then, an advocate of mere instruction? I 
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answer, at once, " certainly ; if nothing more can 
be had :" persuaded, that merely to exercise the 
rational faculties is to advance man, one step for- 
ward, in the scale of being. But this is of a truth 
to speak theoretically. 

Positive instruction is, of course, instruction in 
something. It may, first, be bad ; or, secondly, it 
may be an inferior good ; or, lastly, it may be a 
paramount good. 

To prevent its being the first, I would supply 
the second, and there rest, if circumstances abso- 
ItUely prevented my going further ; well satisfied, 
that, in the simple deliverance from ignorance, 
through the process of instruction, some ground 
had been gained ; but if they did not, then, in as 
far as the latter infinitely exceeded the other in 
value and importance, and moreover could in fact 
be instilled, at no greater cost of time, labour, or 
money, I most undoubtedly would superadd that 

But in these times, the question for a Church- 
man is no longer, " shaU we teach ?" but, " when^ 
where, and how ?" 

The appetite for instruction is daily enlarging, 
and demanding food, and if we do not satisfy it, 
others will. If the children of the poor find no 
instruction in the Church, the Meeting will be 
their refuge ; so that choice is really at an end ; 
unless, indeed, what cannot^ be supposed for one 
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moment, we are content to abandon altogether this 
humane and honourable- office, with all its goodly 
fruits, to those of another heritage. 

These, then, are your friend's arguments. And 
now, let us suppose you, upon the strength of simi- 
lar convictions, to become an actual school-keeper 
in your newly allotted sphere — of what kind shall 
your school be, and how, and what, shall it teach ? 
We have two grand systems at work ; Dr. Bell's^ 
and Mr. Lancaster's ; whether of the twain shall 
you adopt? 

Having given a long and fair trial to both, I am^ 
perhaps, not altogether disqualified from making 
the comparison. 

In point of mechanism, then, there are observ- 
able, as it strikes me, a compactness, precision^ 
and unshewy sobriety, about the former, which do 
not so decidedly characterize the latter: and so^ 
also, with respect to the matter taught, the adva!n- 
tage does appear to my mind to be on die same 
side. 

A Lancastrian school is, in fact, subject to many 
masters; bringing to the working of it, more or 
less, their diverse opinions ; not that they actually 
appear, in the school room, as such ; but that their 
opinions, or distinctions, are fek, both in the rules 
prescribed for the guidance of the actual super- 
intendant, and, not $(eldom also, in those pivd 
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voce extemporaneous examinations^ in which casual 
visitors bear such a prominent part. 

It is otherwise in the Church school. There all 
is of one ndndj if we may so express ourselves ; the 
force of its united intelligence and information 
being brought to bear upon a sif^le concentrated 
point. 

Let us add, that there is also a more direct and 
personal and confidential communication, and s]rm- 
pathy with the scholars. The Master or the di* 
rectors feel, that they can unreservedly, and with- 
out breach of either tacit or express agreement, 
open themselves to them, upon grounds, and in sen- 
timents, avowedly common to all. 

There is, likewise, afforded to the conductors of 
a: National School a peculiar facility, from unity of 
sentiments with the parents and friends, of tracing 
its operations into the detail of duties, outofschooL 
Attendance upon public worship — that worship 
being one and common^ is readily watched and 
enforced; and concurrence of principle between 
the parents and the directors opens the doors of 
the latter with much unreserve to domiciliary visite, 
and friendly enquiries. 

Yet, let us not be supposed to attribute any 
Utopian imaginary good to a mere system. 

It is, in truth, one of the signal disadvantages 
attending upon any such, that it is liable to be 
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taken as superseding the necessity of personal 
worthiness, and individual exertion; — as if it were 
neither more nor less than a vast engine, substi- 
tuting mechanical for living action; and only re- 
quiring, for the perfection of its constitution and 
work, that it Should have been carefully constructed 
and adapted in the beginning, and, aiWrwards, oc- 
casionally examined and repaired. 

The fair and orderly and well-digested propor- 
tions of our modern poor men's schools are, in- 
deed, calculated to lay asleep all suspicions of pos- 
sible failure, and to induce a treacherous inactivity.; 
and we need not hesitate to say, that much of their 
alleged falling away from their high promise may 
be traced to this very cause. 

Largeness of classes is another ground of fallacy; 
especially in schools, which have not time, and do 
not profess, to superadd ornamental to solid and 
useful instruction. 

In proportion to the magnitude of the classes 
must be the teacher's unacquaintance with the indi- 
vidual qualities of the scholars ; and, of course, the 
difficulty of reaching them, with that great weapon 
of improvement, personal address. 

Yet large classes seem the almost unavoidable 
result of numerousness of claimants, shortness of 
time, want of room, and comparative paucity of 
teachers ; and the evils resulting from their large- 
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ness must be remedied as well as they can be^ by 
more frequent contact between the scholars and the 
superintendant, or (what is much more feasible^) 
the visitors and subscribers^ acting upon a settled 
and consistent plan of division of labour. 

But is it to be inferred fronynrhat has been said, 
that, in all places, and under all circumstances, the 
exact National School is to be preferred to all 
others, for the poor ? 

That one should hardly venture to afBrm. 

Parishes, and localities, are variously circum- 
stanced. In some, dissenters abound ; and have 
no difficulty, in point of strength, ability, or funds, 
in instructing their own children. Now, in such 
places, the Church-school, properly so called, ap- 
pears to be fitly introduced, as being superior in 
system, and in subject ; and, as deriving a peculiar 
strength and energy from the singleness of its 
views, which can hardly be expected, as was be- 
fore hinted, from a combination of various princi- 
ples, and really disagreeing interests : and finally, as 
there excliiding none, by its peculiar constitution 
and rules, from the benefit of some instruction. 

In other places, there are strict, and conscien- 
tious dissenters ; perhaps without the means of 
teaching. 

There, although I would use the national me- 
thod, I should, perhaps, abate some of that strict- 
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ness of subject, which would exclude them. For 
instance, if they objected, as some do, to our cate- 
chism *, why might we not except the children of 
the objectors, but only them, from the number of 
its learners ? And this, both that we might avoid 

* The following extract, from the journal of the lamented 
Bishop Heber, which was not seen until this letter had been 
written, at once illustrates and exemplifies what is here said. 

*' About this time, I attended the first meeting of the 
Governors of the Free School which had occurred since my 
arrival. I on this occasion saw the whole establishment. It 
is a very nohle institution ; consisting of a school, where 
247 boys and girls are lodged, boarded, and clothed ; and 
some received as day scholars. They are all instructed in 
English, reading, writing, cyphering, and their religious 
faith and duties ; for which purpose the different catechisms^ 
and other formularies, furnished by the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, are employed. Some few of the day scholars 
are Armenian Christians, whose parents object to these for- 
mulas ; and there are one or two Hindoos, who are allowed 
to attend, and who also stand on one side when the catechism 
is repeated, though they say the Lord's Prayer, and read the 
Scriptures, without scruple.'' 

Under such a heart and head as Hebbr's, what an abund- 
ance of fruit might have been looked for in this and every 
Christian institution committed to his charge ! 

But though " the fields were white unto the harvest," and 
all men blessed its Loan, that he had sent it such a labourer 
as this, how soon was the fair prospect to be clouded ! 
Truly may it be said. 



** What I do tlmu knowast not now : but thou shalt know hereafter. 



♦» 
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impressing them with an idea x>f our good Church 
or its ministers being intolerant and hard^ and 
might also assist in imparting to the needy the be- 
nefit of so great a boon as instruction^ if it can be 
done without compromise of lai^r duty ; and, in 
fact, prepare new members for the Church of Eng- 
land ; for Lam persuaded, that this is the tendency 
of all mental improvement, in these days. 

It may, indeed, be urged, as it sometimes is, — 
** let the dissenters take care of themselves ; they 
are voluntary seceders ; they must sufier the con- 
sequences/' Admit that they are so^ would it be 
quite just for us to visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children? 

But when we remember, moreover, how many 
have been driven to dissent, by causes, in which 
they had no hand, as we shall have by and bye to 
consider ; and how much is to be said in palliation 
of it, on the part of ignorant and unapprehensive 
minds, we may perhaps be induced to think that 
the case deserves to be looked at in rather a more 
favourable light than sometimes attends it. 

It has been proposed that every parish should 
have its school, supported by national grants ; and, 
in theory, certainly nothing is more beautiful. 

In practice however, such a grant, as deadened 
personal interest, and made no appeal to personal 
liberality, would seem to me the surest way of be- 
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numbing the energies of the whole system ; and, 
at no great distance of time^ reducing it to a non-* 
entity. 

A far better things in my judgment^ would be to 
grants where it was wanted^ a ceTt&in proportion of 
every school's annual cost, after certain certificates 
duly delivered in. This would leave the necessity 
and the exercise of private benevolence untouched; 
encourage private care and vigilance; and yet 
prevent, by a proportionate subsidy, their having 
no object to work upon. 

The Sunday-school seems that, which bears more 
directly upon religious interests; is so cheaply 
maintained, as seldom to become impracticable for 
want of funds ; and so easily worked, in some useful 
form, that little more is needed for its conduct, 
than a certain measure of order, zeal, glnd intelli- 
gence. 

Any very systematic arrangement of the Sunday- 
school, that is, any strict assimilation of it to one 
or the other of our public systems, would, in parti- 
cular localities, be its death blow. It would be be- 
yond the grasp of the village conductor, grown old 
in other modes of teaching, and neither very wil- 
ling nor very able to learn new ones ; or, inappli- 
cable to the fewness of the scholars ; as, in other 
situations again, it would losingly substitute in the 
place of the numerous voluntary instructors, each 
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having under his own wing his owii little separated 
flock, and bringing his attention to beai% with pe- 
culiar efficacy^ upon this divided charge, large 
classes^ vrith fewer instructors ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, a less substantially beneficial influ- 
ence. 

My own observation has led me to believe, that 
the effect produced by the Methodists upon their 
Sunday scholars is owing principally to their per- 
sonal contact with them. 

Sufficient care does not appear to be generally 
taken to prolong the connexion between the scho- 
lar and his teachers, beyond the period of his leav- 
ing school. 

As much has probably been done, as, supposing 
him subsequently to fall into good hands and sober 
communications, will have prepared his way before 
him, for deriving benefit from them, or as shall 
even uphold him for a time against the power of 
evil. 

But we seem too entirely to take it for granted, 
that the child's coming lot shall, infallibly, cor« 
respond with his past ; instead of calculating upon 
the more than possibility of his getting into an irre- 
ligious, or, to say the least of it, careless service ; 
or an unwatched apprenticeship ; or being returned 
home, to the worse than heedlessness of domestic 
ties. 

H 
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A more considerate reflection upon the powers 
of school^ and the counterbalancing influences to 
which its subjects are exposed^ would moderate our 
present expectations of the benefit to be derived 
from them. I say presenty because education is 
met^ and in great part neutralized^ by the want of 
it, in the more adult members of the community ; 
and it is not until the taught shall themselves have 
become parents and masters, that so large a good 
can be reasonably expected, as is now indiscrimi- 
nately called for, too often with disappointment and 
mortification, and with an unwarranted visitation of 
contempt and displeasure upon the whole system. 

But .this reflection would do another thing also* 
It would busy itself in devising, how the positive 
relation to school could be kept up, after it had 
been finally quitted ; which might be readily done, 
hy giving children, though now passing beyond 
that precise age, an opportunity of returning at 
fixed periods to the inspection and recognition of 
their ancient teachers and friiends ; and receiving, 
upon the production of certain well-digested certifi- 
cates fi:om masters, or of other testimonials of worthy 
conduct, honorary or more substantial rewards. 

Neither, indeed, during the very period of school- 
ing, ought schooling alone to be relied upon. 

Leisure and holiday hours should also be a& 
fectionately watched; domiciliary visits practised; 
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the school's official admonitions carried home, by 
voluntary superadded ones. 

In truth it is incalculable how much fresh power 
might be given to it, and how effectually the 
mouths of opponents and gainsayers would be 
closed, if conductors would divide their town, or 
parish, into practicable districts; for which they 
should be individually in a certain sense respon- 
sible ; thus superintending both in the *' teaching" 
and the " home" hour. 

* But this point has been so ably handled by the 
masculine pen, and plain practical sense, of Dr. 
Chalmers, in his " Civic Ecanomi/y* that I for- 
bear to say more, than that I strongly recommend 
his views to the consideration of all well-wishers to 
true religion. 

Believe me, &c. 



h2 
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PROVINCE OF PRIVATE CHRISTIANS. 

My dear Sir^ 

I THINK it highly probable that if a person of 
competent age and understanding were then, for 
the first time in his life, instinicted into the great 
truths and practical purposes of reHgion^ and, at 
the same time, shewn the actual provision made 
for its exercise and ministration in this professedly 
Christian country, he would be no less astonished 
than pained by its apparent inadequacy. 

The fact of several thousand responsible souls 
being committed to the guidance and instruction of 
a single accredited Ofiicial (a case by no means 
rare in our English parishes), is itself so startling, 
the hazard of an incompetent provision being con- 
sidered, and so much at variance with all reason- 
able calculations of fitness and propriety, in what- 
ever aspect they are viewed, that it seems hard, if 
not quite impossible, antecedently, and before any 
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examination of the history of the case^ to account 
for it, except upon the supposition of one or other 
of the following principles being true; either 
that the body of the people is already so well 
" grounded and rooted in faith," as to need nothing 
more than an occasional slight memento of Chris- 
tianity's high duties and doctrines ; or that man's 
proper nature is quite easily rendered spiritually 
minded; or else that there exists but little care 
about the interests of their souls, either in them- 
selves or their governors in church and state ; or, 
finally, that religion is a thing embodied in and 
identified with a certain visible and tangible form 
and' arrangement, duly and at stated intervals 
organized and ^^ set in order" within the walls of 
places of worship, but never passing, nor needing 
to pass, beyond them. We will not at this mo- 
ment pretend to say whence this total discrepancy 
between want and supply has arisen, but consider 
siinply in what manner, and to what practical con- 
clusions the fact should influence sincere Chris- 
tians within the Establishment. 

In the first place, then, how directly does it tend 
to blunt the edge of our asperity towards dis- 
senters* as a body, however entirely it leaves us 

* Yet dissenters are sometimes treated, as if under a cer- 
tain ban of excommunication from ordinary sympathy and 
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at liberty to believe many individuals of their num- 
ber guilty of very needless and very unworthy sepa- 
ration. 



mutual good offices, and to be denied, upon principle and in 
duty, tbe common courtesies of social and Christian life. 

Let it be granted, that dissent is- a matter of pure deli- 
berate choice, not called for by any constraining circum- 
stances — a merely gratidtous, and, therefore, culpable act of 
disunion. Not even in that case would either policy, hu- 
manity, or duty countenance the denial to them of the right- 
hand of fellowship, in all the common and neutral acts (if so 
we may term them) of neighbourly kindness. To possess 
their good-will, the good-will of all men, indeed, is most 
desirable. But this closes the way to their return or acces- 
sion—cuts off all hope of co-operation in those numberless 
contingencies, wherein they can really do so very much good, 
both as individuals and as integral parts of a peculiar and a 
powerful community — excites a suspicion that the temper of 
our church itself, or at least that which it cherishes in its 
members, is harsh unforgiving and unlovely ; and, finally, 
goes to substitute the spirit of alienation and bitterness, in 
the 'Stead of that heavenly temper which our great Head 
had in view, when he said, '' by this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another.'' 

Every one must have seen the Meeting resorted to, to 
gratify personal dislike, avenge a quarrel, escape from de- 
served reproof, indulge a morbid imagination, pamper 
vanity, or to satisfy the cravings of covetousness, upon a 
purely worldly calculation. 

But even such unworthy separatists as these may not 
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How does it even constrain us to rejoice, that 
places of worship and teachers are provided in ad- 
dition to and to supply the numerical deficiencies 
of our own ; not because they belong to other deno- 
minations of Christians; not as difiering from the 
church ; not as inculcating, in a purer form, Chris- 
tian principle and practice, which, it is believed, 
they are very far from doing ; but as unspeakably 
exceeding in usefidness and importance to men's 
highest interests that condition of no religion, into 
which people must in so many instances fall, if they 
look to the straitened means of the church alone 
for their preservation ; nay, as repressing much of 
that licentiousness, and Christianizing iquch of that 
corrupt sphit, which must without it crush that 
very church itself. Can it be doubted that many a 
conscientious Clerg3rman, solicitous above all odier 
things, as every such man should be, for the glad 

with impunity, or consistently with duty or interest, be de- 
nied the good offices of a common brotherhood in Ghbibt. 

Else do we, who blame and justly blame their causeless 
rending of the seamless garment of Christ, rend it still more, 
and aggravate what is already a sore evil. 

And, let it be added, that not a few amongst the dissent- 
ers are persons of both various and valuable information, 
and distinguished by very exemplary and unaffected piety, 
and that we really wrong oursekes by avoiding to come in 
contact with them. 
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tidings of salvation to be proclaimed to every soul 
within the limits of his charge, and too painfully 
convinced that they cannot by himself, nor by the 
authorised means of his church, would find cause, 
upon candid and dispassionate reflexion, to congra- 
tulate himself that there are other religionists in his 
parish to fill up the necessary void in his own mi- 
nistrations, and to co-operate with him, virtually, 
though it were unintentionally, in the holy labours of 
subduing ungodliness and winning souls to Christ. 

He will not fail to lament from the bottom of his 
soul, that his own church does not, as he has every 
reason to think she might, extend her superintend- 
ing motherly care to every part of his charge ; but, 
until she does so, he is thankful that his work 
is partly done by others ; because he is thankful 
that " whether in contention or no, still Christ is 
preached," 

But again — the fact of so fearful a disproportion 
between demand and supply, whether of ministers 
or places of worship, should lead us all most anxi- 
ously to make enquiry how it can be most efiectu- 
ally, personally and individually remedied ; for it 
is quite certain that, even under such untoward and 
discouraging circumstances, vastly more than is 
usually suspected may be effected through the ju- 
dicious and zealous agencies oi, private Christians, 
acting upon a consistent and steady plan. 
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For instance — Chiprches can be in many cases 
considerably enlarged^ or at least accammodatedf 
through individual exertion. 

And, beyond all question, wherever the popula* 
lion, of every name and description, has &r out* 
stripped * the possibiUty of hearing God's word 
through the voice of the Establishment, this is most 
imperatively called for. 

But supposing all ranks provided for, with the 
single exception of the poor, a case I regret to say 
very far from uncommon, and to which we have for- 
merly shortly adverted, it would be difficult, if not 
utterly impossible, to assign any tenable grounds of 
religion policy or humanity for pronouncing such 
a measure, though undertaken on their exclusive 
account, unnecessary. " To the poor the Gospel 
is preached." 

This was one of the tokens by which the Saviour 
of men clauned to be acknowledged by John ; and 
it must, to the end of the world, distinguish a 
church that does from one that does not '* speak 

THE truth in love." 

But, whatever may be the beauty and loveliness 
of our "nursing mother's" proportions, as stamped 
upon the face of her liturgy and appointed written 

* Which is chiefly in towns and cities and manufacturing 
places ; not so often in rural parishes. 
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ministratioiis, and assuredly they are of the highest 
order, and however scriptural her injunctions, how 
can they be exhibited where an entire fabric is o&* 
cupied by enclosed and appropriated pews ? Can 
her priests .there be said to make known the good 
tidings of salvation to the poor? Alas! how? and 
what would become of their souls, if other places of 
worship did not ofier them the refiige which is so 
often practically denied in our own ? To return, 
however, to our point — in such deficient places, 
both the lover of his church and the merely hu- 
mane fellow-man are loudly called upon to join 
hand to hand, and heart to heart, in putting it out 
of the artizan*s and the labourer's power to say, in 
answer to those who would gladly see them in the 
courts of our own heritage, " we can find room only 
at the meeting." 

Not that, after so long a period of utterly disre- 
garded claims, they can be expected all at once and 
in numbers to return to their ^^Jirst lave.*^ , 

Many, through a very natural and easily con- 
ceivable process, have become actually attached to 
the meeting, both by growing affection and by 
positive membership ; and many too are at length 
so habituated to and in harmony with its peculiar 
mode and character of instruction, as not easily 
(perhaps as yet not even with impunity) to become 
partakers in ministrations of quite another charac- 

13 
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ter. Nor, indeed^ will the merely opening her 
doors entitle our goodly church (goodly in her ori- 
ginal draught — goodly in all her permitted minis- 
trations) to the praise of preaching the Gospel to 
the poor. The poor depend, for their religious im- 
pressions, a great deal, upon other and collateral 
circumstances. 

Here in truth comes in the Clergyman's personal 
part in this interesting business of recovering the 
poor to our ccmimunion, or preventing their becom- 
ing dissenters from it 

Where gall^es are made, or benches provided, 
let him always bear in mind, that their occupancy 
must still depend very much upon himself: upon 
what he is, both in the house of God and out of it. 

Pecuniary means, for the enlargement and im- 
provement of churches, are, with no niggard hand, 
supplied by the Church Building Society — a society 
which' has in truth taken the poor under the wing 
of its especial patronage, by insisting that one half 
at least of every enlargement aided by its funds 
shall be irrevocably theirs ; and the support of 
which, through a liberal private contribution, is 
another of the proposals we have to make for 
remedying one branch of our ecclesiastical defici-* 
encies. 

But here one cannot but see and lament, that 
the experienced difficulties, technical legal and 
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pecuniary, of accomplishing what is so grierously 
wanted, operate, not unfrequently nor unnaturally, 
to quench every attempt at it. 

The fees of office, when estimated in reference 
to tfte nature and obfect of the work, and to the 
&ct of the dissenters being called upon for none, 
are high. Ecclesiastical laws are, in many inter- 
esting cases^ where tempered zeal and filial affec- 
tion towards the Church are fondly and fearlessly 
stretching onwards to the attainment of an obvi- 
ously fit and praiseworthy issue, found to be either 
against it, being calculated and doubtless rightly 
so for a former and quite different aspect of things ; 
or so obscure and practically unintelligible, that 
consultations of multifold authorities and often 
totally discordant opinions must necessarily be re- 
sorted to, and to Uttle purpose ; or else they invest 
the Ordinary with « discretion" in matters wherein 
the very term not only seems misplaced, but at 
once excites feelings of disappointment ; for, when 
the simple question arises, shall a church be accom- 
modated to the crying wants of the parishioners ? 
it appears but a reasonable thing, that, upon certain 
definite prescribed enquiries being satisfactorily 
answered, a spirit so desirable to excite should be 
freely gratified, and an act so important to men's 
spiritual interests be as matter of right fiilly au- 
thorized. 
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The discretion at present invested in a Bishop 
is very much personal and indimducU^ and almost 
wholly independent oi fixed rule ; and thus it not 
unfirequendy happens, that what one grants ano- 
ther under precisely the same circumstances, and 
with the same conscientiousness denies* 

A very interesting case, illustrative of these po- 
sitions, was communicated in the " Christian Re- 
membrancer'' of April, 1828 ; accompanied by the 
statement of a correspondent, that, in consequence 
of our system of pews permitting one man, or per- 
haps two, to occupy the room of five or six, a 
church (alluded to by him) calculated to contain 
400 in fact accommodated only 300 : that it was 
utterly inequitable to rate a whole parish to the ex- 
pence of that church's proposed enlargment, be- 
cause it was really forcing the already supplied to 
pay for voluntary and competent purchasers : but 
that the Ordinary, being invested by law with the 
whole and perpetual disposal of pews, and not 
choosing to relinquish that right, though, by such 
a relinquishment, a large body of persons, at pre- 
sent having no accommodation, would have been 
added to the Church, the suggested plan of en- 
largement was defeated. 

To these averments, the respectable editor added 
some sensible observations, in the way of reply. 
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Thus he alleged, that such an imperfect and par- 
tially barren occupancy as was complained of might 
at any time be remedied by the Ordinary's dividing 
and subdividing :— 

That all the pews in the body of a church, be- 
ing the parishioners' in camman, and permanent 
occupation being by sufferance only, and for order's 
sake, there was nothing hard in asking those who 
had their accommodation to contribute for the be- 
nefit of the unprovided. 

And, lastly, that it was clearly expedient that 
the Ordinary should rarely exercise his power of 
annexing certain pews to particular houses for ever. 

The subject was continued by the correspondent 
of a subsequent number; who replied, that if there 
did exist such a power to subdivide, &c., which he 
did not dispute, it was grown obsoletCj and its re- 
vival quite certain to excite disgust, if not separa- 
tion itself, and moreover that it was in &ct im- 
impracticable, from the perpetually varying num- 
bers of occupiers' families. 

He further contended, that occupiers had too 
long and uninterruptedly ^' enfoyed" to adopt the 
impression, that pews were common to all the 
parish, instead of being their own : and, finally, 
that, in the case in point, the persons wanting pews 
being willing and able to pay for them, the argu- 
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ment in favour of ratings derived from commumty 
of right, did not fairly apply*. 

Surely the plain common sense of the case, di- 
vested of all technicalities, is, that wherever per- 
sons are desirous of permanently attaching them- 
selves and their successors to our Church, by pos- 
sessing in it ofnly the same practical accommoda- 
tions, and with them the same practical interest a% 
others^ they ought not to be prevented, but wished 
" God speed" by every sincere churchman. 

Either do away pews f entirely, one naturally 
says, or, as long as they are permitted in any shape, 
grant all an equal facility of having them, and an 
equally permanent interest in them. As to their 
becoming the property of dissenters hereafter occu- 
pying the tenements, to which they are now an- 
nexed, we only ask, can any thing more effectually 
tend to check dissent itself, than thus opening the 
church to all ? 

It were however both easy and in a case thus 
concerning the interests of our own Establishment 
only perfectly equitable, to add to the designa- 

* It might have been added, that the case was not one of 
comparison between different modes of increasing the accom- 
modation. The simple question was, whether the oflfer to 
provide it should be accepted, or the persons making it stiU 
kept out of the church interminably ? 

t See the Letter on Churches. 
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tion of the parties, named in the faculty, some such 
words of limitation as these : — " to A. B. and his 
assigns, occupiers of such and such a tenement *, 
and in communion with the Church of England." 
This would for ever ensure the pews, as they ought 
to be ensured, to Churchmen. And, supposing the 
occupiers to be irregular or loitering Churchmen, 
the Warden*s commonly exercised and still con- 
tinued power of throwing open the doors after the 
first lesson would effectually prevent the pews from 
being useless ; and, if they ceased to come at all, 
then the very condition of their holding would be 
void, and a power of transference result to the 
Ordinary. 

x\ll this, to be sure, applies only to certain pecu- 
liarly situated localities ; but these, it is believed, 
are a good many. In others, the raising the mo* 
ney in the usual way by rate and subscription, 
and leaving the disposal of the pews with the pro- 
per officer, would not be felt as an objection of any 
weight. 
« Now what one regrets is, that so important a 



• Since this discussion in the *' Remembrancer,'' an ^)- 
plication to an Ordinary, precisely similar to the one above 
detailed, has been successful, and the church of a populous 
parish been^ most beneficially enlarged upon these very 
terms. 
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measure as permanendy attaching people to our 
Church, should be matter of discretion at all, in- 
stead of depending upon a fixed and definite and 
equitable rule. 

Meantime, the province of the private Christian, 
looking to the Church's limited accommodations, and 
" both for wrath's and conscience sake" assuredly 
bound to aim at extending them, would seem to be, 
wherever fecilities for the attainment of so vital an 
object exist, to use his utmost influence, and con- 
tribute his best energies, towards putting them into 
operation; and at all fit seasons, and in all conve- 
nient places, to co-operate in bringing about a juster, 
more enlightened, and less cumbrous state of eccle- 
siastical law-^such as having regard to the benefit 
of men's souls, and the permanency and usefulness 
of the Establishment, shall provide for both, in a 
spirit more accordant with the demands of the 
times *, and of new and uncontemplated exigencies. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the deficiency of 
places of worship, rather than of teachers. The 
latter, however^ is likewise a most serious cause of 



* " There is no wisdom/' sajrs the late Bishop of Llan^ 
DAFF (now of Winton), in his primary charge, " in shutting 
our eyes on the face of the land, until others see its naked- 
ness, and come in and plant, and reap, in our own neglected 
vineyard/' 

I 
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neglected chaises amongst ourselves of the minis- 
try, and of dissent in those conmiitted to our pas- 
toral care. 

The scrutinizing eye of Wesley observed, and 
his sagacity provided a remedy for, this. He per- 
ceived, what every man of common observation 
must perceive also, that no human strength could 
stand under the burden, which, as though it were 
quite a matter of course, and a full acquittance of 
duty, in governors of Church and State, was daily 
laid upon many ministers, especially of large towns 
and widely extended parishes. And what did he 
do? He created a system of subordinates, by 
which the instruction, radiating from the centre, 
should be carried into the whole population, through 
multiplied divisions of labour, and with the effici- 
ency derived from frequent personal exhortation 
from so large a company of preachers and teachers. 
It is true that his system, extended too far, and di- 
vided among too many operatives of the uneducated 
class, grew to an unwieldly and unmanageable size^ 
and, in fine, militated against what it professed and 
certainly mesmt to support. 

Nevertheless, I think it impossible not to see 
that some kind of official auxiliaries is positively 
necessary to the Clergyman of a large^ or even a 
moderately sized parish; and that until they are 
provided, not only will dissent exist, but, without 
9 
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dissent^ he muBt, flrom sheer inability, either leave 
undone a great portion of the place's spiritual work^ 
or sink under its overwhelming prei^sure. In the 
Scottish Church, Elders strengthen his hands and 
take their share of his labour. 

Why should it not be a required part of the ap« 
prenticeship of candidates for holy orders to attach 
themselves, for a prescribed period, to the ofiSdat* 
ing clergy, as a kind of active co-operating proba- 
tioners ; thus at once learning their own ministerial 
duties and lightening his ? 

Their number might be proportioned to the po- 
pulation of individual parishes ; and their regular 
conduct secured if necessary by a statute, requiring 
a specific detailed certificate from their principal, as 
a preliminary to orders. 

But, until authority warrants something of this 
nature, the voluntary assistance of private unoffi- 
cial Christians should supply its place; and it can 
do so to an extent apparently little thought of. 

Acting upon a concerted union of principle and 
conduct with the minister, they may represent hun, 
and enforce his teachings, in a variety of ways. I 
do not mean so as at any time to supersede him ; 
but only to carry on his ministrations — to water the 
seed sown by him — to watch, foster, and report 
progress in holiness — to prepare his way before 
him, and keep it open after him ; in short, to attend 

I 2 
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it is natural to ask, any Scriptural directions bear- 
ing expressly upon this province of* the Minister? 
Such, certainly, we hive. And they will therefore 
be our warrant, as far as they go; as will also 
any express sermons contained in the Bible; unless 
it can be satisfactorily shewn that Minister and 
people now differ from Minister and people in 
primitive times, proportionally to each other, or to 
their common circumstances. 

One great distinction, to be sure, will immediately 
strike us between preaching in these, (I speak as in 
a Christian land,) and in those days. Much of it, 
ihcMy was for purposes of original convirsion to the 
Christian faith itself; but now, and here, the predo- 
minant acknowledged religion is already Christian. 
Whatever portion of it, therefore, was then directed 
to the inculcation of the Gospel, as opposed to Ju> 
daism, cnr Polytheism, or Idolatry, and the prac- 
tices proper to each of these, seems with us inap- 
plicable ; whilst on the other hand, as much of it 
as advocates the true religion, in ppposition to all 
others^ or to total irreligion, with their several attend^ 
ant vices ; as much also as goes genially to refonn 
and renew the soul of man, is as entirely befitdng 
tts as theo). But in all this we are suppodng the 
AposioUc Epistles examples for our preaching ; a 
supposition which we shall do well to examine 
somewhat more largely. Now the first thing to be 
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considered is, that they are written, and transmitted 
letters; pastoral addresses, sent to and deposited 
with certain Churches. In this they, at once, differ 
from what we popularly mean by sermons; yet only, 
I am inclined to think, in that and one other pecu- 
liarity, their continuity and length. A sermon it 
is obvious could reasonably extend only to a cer- 
tain understood compass, to which a letter is not 
confined by any considerations of usefulness, or ge- 
neral propriety. The latter handles at one time, 
and in one uninterrupted series, what the former 
divides into convenient portions. And thus, the 
Epistles appear to me simply lengthened sermons ; or, 
if you please, many combined into one. They have 
the * personal' address of pulpit compositions, and 
are directed to already Christian communities ; dif- 
fering from our own however in this, that they 
were comparatively small, and in the midst of the 
unconverted ; a difierence very necessary to be kept 
in view, when we have recourse to them for our 
own admonition ; that so we may distinguish be- 
tween what concerned the " present need," and 
what is ours, without respect of time and place* 

With these cautions and exceptions, I appre- 
hend them to be models for us to follow in our 
preaching. And if the notion be correct, then we 
have two kinds of models as we before hinted, ser- 
mons actually composed, and (as in the Epistles to 
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Timothy^) general directions for their composi- 
tion. 

Let us begin with considering Christ*s own; 
and exa.mine whether they throw any light upon 
our enquiry. And first, that on the Mount, which 
was addressed to his disciples, " in the audience of 
the people." 

The disciples had seen his miracles ; listened to 
his solemn warning ; (guaranteed, if we so may ex- 
press it, by those miracles, and the tallying of his 
general character with the prophetic adumbrations 
of the Messiah.) They were thus what may per- 
haps be denominated '' elementary" Christians; 
recognizing his character and mission, and jnre- 
pared to bear bis commands, and the further deve- 
lopement of heavenly truth. In short, they appear 
to have stood much in the same {H*edicament with 
the general mass of the people in our own land ; 
.that is, as simply born and educated in the general 
reverential belief of the Gospel, and before they 
have yet received any very distinct or vivid impres- 
sions what it*s precise characteristics are, or of 
*' what manner of spirit," it summons them to be ! 
For these too, though not eye-witnesses of the 
signs and wonders wrought by the hand of Christ, 
" have, by reason of the traditionary general sen- 
timent of Jesus Christ being some great one" 
a notion, be it ever so imperfect, of his paramount 
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authority. This^ nevertheless, is not without ex- 
ception ; some members of even a Christian polity 
being lamentably ignorant of the yety elements of 
Christianity; and even better taught people re- 
quiringy from time to time, to be reminded of their 
Saviour's claim to be heard ; much as the disciples, 
who followed his steps in Judea, refreshed their 
faith by beholding, at intervals, the wonderful 
works which he did. What then did the Lord 
preach to the disciples, thus convinced of his au* 
thority ? 

First, He began by enumerating certain tempers 
and conditions of moral being, and the rewards re- 
served for them : proceeding next to point out the 
peculiar duties of his servants, as persons bound, 
from their very profession and privileges, to be 
conspicuous for purity and holiness ; then shewed 
that he came not to disannul, but to confirm extend 
and refine the law under which they lived; making 
it a law binding upon the spirit, as well as conduct, 
and working out the universal renovation of the 
man, in whatever things are " holy, lovely, and of 
good report." From this he went on to describe 
the character and acts of fit and worthy and ac- 
ceptable religious service ; which must be, he has 
taught us, from a heavenly-minded single-eyed 
undivided confiding love for the things of God, 
who will provide all things needful for those that 
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love him. Next he enumerated certain duties to 
ourselves and others: gave some cautions as to 
the possibility of being led away by false teachers ; 
and concluded with balancing the profit of ^^ hear^ 
ing," and " disregarding," his own words. 

N0W9 upon looking into the detail of this touching 
Sermon, from which no man can turn with indif- 
ference, it will probably be confessed^ that there is 
no such order or consecutiveness of admonition in 
it, as may serve for a clear and positive example, 
or authority, to others. It appears rather a natu* 
ral unaffected unpremeditated pouring forth of 
sayings and exhortations, apt and pointed to the 
present more pressing wants of those that stood by. 

Neither do we detect in it any definite proportion 
between doctrines and duties. It is, however, most 
obvious, and most important to remark, that the 
sermon contains both ; and with one and the same 
earnestness urges attention to them. In the class 
of docti'ines, we are instructed, for instance, that 
the blessing of the Most High rests upon certain 
dispositions: that the Christian code is one de*- 
manding an inward and spiritual obedience : that 
a certain worship is necessary and acceptable : that 
God ^^ takes care of his true servants:" that 
'^ other foundation," for peace and assurance for 
ever '^ can no man lay, than that which is laid, 
even Jesus Christ." On the other hand we find 
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a catalogue 6f duties to be done to ourselves, to our 
neighbour, and to God ; such as of purity, charity, 
sincerity, heavenly-mindedness, faith, candour. 

It is material also to remark the *^ particulars^ 
into which Christ descended. *^ Generals not ex* 
plicated," says Bishop Taylor, ** do but fill the 
people's heads with empty notions, and tiieir mouths 
with perpetual uninteUigible talk." The teachings 
of Christ," who " knew what was iii man," were 
intelligibly practical, and branched out into such 
portions, in point of quantity, as tiie common hearer 
could grasp, and digest^ and turn to his profit. 
** Personal adaptation," too, characterizes the dis* 
course. Though a good deal of it be for all times 
and persons, much is also addressed to those who 
were listening, considered as Jews^ as well as men. 

Once again, we find the statements simple, and 
easily remembered ; the language homely, and una- 
dorned, except by the high character of its themes; 
the sentences short and uninvolved; the diction 
colloquial; and spiritual matters illustrated, and 
** Inrought home" to the memory and conscience, by 
the use of familiar imagery, and well-known like- 
nesses. 

This one lengthened Sermon of our Lord dif- 
fers firom ours, in being one. He preached now, 
as it were, once for all ; not having a fixed congre- 
gation, to whom a continuous set of admonitions 
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waSj at stated interyals^ to be delivered. His Ser- 
mon^ therefore^ may possibly be deemed one of 
^* texts/' of *' heads/' rather than of detail. But 
even so it leaves to ours the unimpaired example 
of attention divided between doctrines and duties » 
of strength, simplicity, and intelUgibleness ; of pru- 
dent and happy adaptation ; and of a flavour alto- 
gether heavenly. 

The disciples appear, it is true, to have been 
plain, unlearned men; and could only be in- 
structed in plainness. Should it be objected that 
this character of his preaching is not exemplary to 
such as address more learned hearers, it may, be 
answered, first, that at all events the objection it- 
self is in favour of a style of preaching very dif- 
ferent from that, which is too oflen addressed to 
&ur equally unlearned people. 

Whether * it be that we cannot bring ourselves 
to forego our pleasure in rounded periods, and 
ornate language ; or that, from want of more intt- 

• '' All the Bishop's writings are plain, useful, and prac- 
tical. ^Though it is so plain, as to be inteUigiUe to the 

most illiterate, it is free from every degree of vulgarity; 
there is, perhaps, no style which bears a nearer resemblance 
to the English Bible. The same plainness and purity pre- 
vail in hoth,"-'StoweU'8 Life of Bishop Wilson. 

" If you would not teach men, what do you in the Pulpit? 
If you would, why do you not so speak as to be under- 
stood ?'* — Baxter's Rrformed Preacher, 
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mate contact with the lower orders we really mis- 
take their power of understanding ; or that we think 
the mere delivery of a sermon^ under certain rules, 
a sufficient monition to serious thought and blame- 
less practice, we are not exempt from the charge, I 
fear, of sometimes dealing with the rustic people of 
a remote uncultivated district, in terms and man- 
ner, and upon subjects, and with comments, far be- 
yond their reach : men, to whom, if durections to 
them be necessary about mending a gate, or build- 
ing a wall, our interest at once suggests the neces- 
sity of expressing ourselves in language thoroughly 
to be understood : men, who have not abilities, nor 
attainments to follow up a train of lengthened argu- 
mentation, or fine-drawn notions; and who must 
be acted upon by the physical mechanical medium, 
of short and forcible statements ; pithy sayings ; 
plain, expressive phrases ; and even earnest * man-* 
ner, and energetic voice. We have heard improve- 
ment in language, and in thought of which lan- 
guage is the vehicle, alleged as a reason for keeping 
above them in sermons. But I argue that we can- 
not help being above them. Our commonest 
phrase is of a grade considerably higher than theirs. 

* '' O Sirs I how plain, how dose, how serious, should 
we be, in delivering a message of such importance as ours, 
when the everlasting life or death of men are concerned in 
it.*'— Jterter'* Rrformed Preacher. 
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And the Tery terms necessary to convey many es- 
sential religious ideas will necessarily require a 
certain cultivation of mind to apprehend them. 

But to turn from unlearned * to more instructed 
hearers. 

Even for these^ far simpler speech than is fre- 
quently addressed to them would seem to he de- 
sirable. 

There may be and doubtless there are hearers, 
of such refined intellect, and highly cultivated taste* 
as to be most profitably dealt with through their 
medium. And the system of adaptation recognized 
by the Gospel is far from forbidding their use> pro- 
vided only that the same great truths be preached, 
and the same zeal and honesty give them utterance* 
But there are very few congregations so select in 
this respect, that game among them do not require 
more homely language and sentiment, to be bene- 
fited by the sermon ; and who, in the absence of 

• "A writer of sermons^" says Mr. Cecil, " has, often, 
no idea how many words he uses, to which the common 
people affix, either no meaning, or a false one. He speaks 
perhaps, of ' relatum' to God ; but the people affix no other 
idea to the word, than that of fiEither, or brother, or relative. 
The Preacher must converse with the people, that he may ac- 
qoire their words or phrases.'* 

** I have always found,** observes Dr.WnicHcoTB, " that 
such Preaching of others hath most commended my heart, 
which hath most illuminated my head."— JpAomtM. 
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these, would not return home in a great degree un- 
edified. The average congregations of England 
consist of persons, partly of the middle ranks, and 
partly of the poor; the former, usually, solidly 
and substantially, not shewily educated ; and re< 
lishing plain wholesome food, rather than that 
which is more delicate and refined. The latter^ as 
we said before, of contracted minds, scant acquire^ 
ment, and dull apprehensions. 

It is, in truth, not more a point of " conscience," 
however, than of ^^ personal comfort," so to speak 
from the pulpit, as to feel, at the moment, (as one 
does by a certain instinct, or call it what you will,) 
that our rustic friends " go along with us ;" to use 
a parliamentary phrase. And this, also, is abun- 
dantly certain, and ought never to be forgotten, 
that if the poor understand the rich must, whilst 
the converse is by no means true. And let us 
state another ground upon which the poor man is 
well-entitled to special consideration, in the con- 
duct of Sabbath worship. 

It is his chief, often his only season of spiritual 
instruction; so that, if it be perplexed or indis- 
tinct, he may be deprived of his due lesson till the 
return of another Lord's day. Not so his more 
wealthy neighbour. He has many daily opportu- 
nities of improvement denied to the other ; and 
though the sermon preached in church should hap- 
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pen from some cause not to be '' fitted** to htm^ he 
may indemnify himself by the selected reading of 
home. 

But it is worth while also to consider whether, in 
point of faety the strength and expressiveness of 
our language do not reside in words of ordinary 
use. I am much inclined to think they do, and for 
this antecedent reason, that they would hardly 
have formed the general practical vocabulary, the 
staple of verbal commerce, if they had not possessed 
these qualities. But if so, then it is surely an error 
of judgment to rely upon the power of unwonted 
and recondite phraseology, unless to express un- 
wonted and recondite subjects. 

This, however, is a speculation for a " summer's 
day;" and I quit it just to protest against being sup- 
posed an advocate for vulgarity in any shape, or an 
advocate of even very plain speech in every pkice. 
This I am not, but a friend, and a warm one to 
" fitting" our sermons to times places and people, 
and to the removal of them to a sure and a safe 
distance from the reach of St. Paul's reproof — " if 
the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself for the battle ?" I would for ever 
put it out of the power of the poor man to plead, 
in defence of resort to the Meeting, that there he 
not only hears, but understands. And the Liturgy 
of the Church op England is an abiding speci- 
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men^ for the most part, of both plain and powerful 
speech. In its frame and composition it fully tes- 
tifies to the opinions held by our Reformers upon 
this subject. In its effects it shews how sound and 
consonant to true philosophy those opinions were *. 
If it has here and there a hard word, it is because 
by change of circumstances, such as the investing it 
with a sense different from what it originally bore, 
it has in process of time heame hard, or because 
no other can so aptly express the meaning. Tak- 
ing it altogether, it is a beautiful and an admirable 
specimen of that medium language, which is above 
coarseness, yet beneath refinement ; which, there- 
fore, became a National Church, embracing and 
providing '^ food in due season" for a mixed and 
diversified flock. In perfect harmony with the 
Liturgy were the Reformers* own sermons, now 
our Homilies. They are admirably plain, earnest, 
vigorous, pithy, stirring ; tinctured, indeed, with the 
quaint phraseology of the day, but in all essential 
points complete. 

Pursuing our enquiries firom Christ's sermon, 
emphatically so called, to the various shorter ad- 
dresses delivered by him ''upon occasions," we 
shall find them sometimes temporary and local, 
always calculated for the audience, pretty equally di- 

• See Letter XII. 

K 
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Tided as before^between duties and doctrines (amongst 
the latter, Faith being chiefly insisted upon), not 
always gentle and persuasive, as has been trium- 
phantly but erroneously argued by such as would, 
upon our Savioui^s authority, decry aU measures of 
severity in preaching, as opposed to the spirit of his 
Gospel, and very much buih upon analogy. 

He, indeed, dealt largely in " parables ;** but it 
by no means follows that we are to do the same. 
There was a certain mysteriousness in them — ^a hid- 
den meaning lying concealed behind their apparent 
image and representation. They contained high 
spiritual truths, which the " eye that was single" 
presently indeed saw, and " saw clearly ;'* but 
which were purposely in a degree shadowed and 
overcast, as a punishment it would seem upon those, 
who, though not to be wholly and finally shut out 
from the knowledge of salvation, were ordained, on 
account of their " hard and impenitent heart," to 
receive it at length " in a figure ;" to behold the 
perfect " law of liberty," as " in a glass darkly," 
and not " face to face." Is not this, think you, a 
correct inference firom our Lord's answer to his 
disciples, when they enquired " why he spoke unto 
the multitude in parables ?" But if it be, then this 
is no warrant for us to speak through the same 
medium. He who knew the hearts of all men 
might justly, and of his own unquestioned discre- 
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tion, ^ye or withhold as be tholight fit But the 
business of ourselyes, who. are not so gifted, is to 
preach the , Gospel to all creatures ; that is, to 
make it ^^ weU and truly knoum to ikem^' If llie 
case of the Jew4iVere not peculiar, we, at all events, 
aare no judges what circumstances, in respect of 
moral and religious character, reduce other jpeople 
to their precise parallel; and even if we were, that 
knowledge, without an ejq>ress injunction, would 
' not justify our ^' making a difference" in preaching 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 

But, although the use oiparaile be not conceded 
to us, that of analogy is most forcibly, by the dou* 
ble argument, that Christ used it abundantly, and 
that its power is distinctly to elucidate, instead of 
obumbrating. And it will be found, in point of 
fisu^t, that no preaching is more attractive and popu-* 
lar than diat which borrows its illustrations * firom 
common and familiar topics ; the apparent differ- 
ence between the use of these and of parables being 
that, in the instance of the former, the figure or 

* Hear what our own George Herbert says. " This is the 
skill; and, doubtless, the Holy Scripture intends thus much, 
when it condescends to the naming of a plough, a hatchet, a 
bushel, leaven, boys piping and dancing; shewing that things 
of ordinary use are not only to serve in the way of drudgery, 
but to be washed and cleansed, and serve for lights, even of 
heavenly truth. 

K 2 
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allusive language is brought in occtuionaUy only, 
and to elucidate confirm and fix a topic openly 
declared ; whereas, in the latter, the parable is it- 
self the main and leading and exclusive subject^br 
the moment ; and its scope and meaning are left to 
be gathered by the hearer himself, firom his own 
reflections. 

After Christ's ascension into Heaven, the first 
sermon preached by an Apostle was Peter's, in 
the midst of the ^* one hundred and twenty disci- 
ples ;" if it were not rather a short pastoral address 
respecting the place in the ministry left void by the 
death of Judas. 

As that contains nothing remarkable, we pass on 
to his longer and more literal one to the " men of 
JuDEA and all dwelling at Jerusalem," on the day 
of Pentecost. Its object was to bring over to the 
faith of Christ, to convert to Christianity that as- 
tonished audience, some of whom, on hearing the 
disciples speak' " in other tongues" the wonderful 
works of God, said one to another, ^'what mean- 
eth this ?" and others, ^^ these men are full of new 
wine." 

It is, therefore, a sermon of fundamentals ; and 
exemplifies the mode of speaking to persons, yet 
having to confess Christ as '^ the author and 
finisher of salvation ;" that is to say, plainly forci- 
bly and with large reference to the Scriptures; 
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with this mighty difierence^ however^ as to concur- 
rent circumstances, that the Apostles^ in a greater 
or lesser degree, preached during the visible conti- 
nuance and under the immediate '* warrant" of mi- 
raculous agency ; whereas we, having no such pre- 
sent witness, may have to do more under similar 
circumstances than merely compare admitted pro- 
phecy with an obvious fulfilment. We may have 
to prove that the prophecy itself is in a record pro- 
ceeding from <jod — that is, that the Scriptures are 
true. Still, however, and under all circumstances, 
our appeal cannot be better than to the word of 
God. Whether it be that He especially blesses it 
to the establishment of the truth, or that its reason- 
ableness and perceptible integrity and beautiful 
and affecting adaptation to our wants and wishes, 
dispose the heart to its cordial acceptance, certain 
it is that no sermon is either more touching and 
weighty, or more sure to hit its mark, than one 
which abounds in apt quotations from the Bible. 
They '* stand out," to use a technical phrase, upon 
the surface of a discourse, as the rich embroidery 
upon the subject ground, giving it at once its love- 
liness and its worth. The Christian preacher, using 
such arguments, contends as it were in the very 
" armour of God," and what marvel if he prevails ? 
The same observations apply to Peter's second 
sermon, in the porch that was called Solomon's, 
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with one more, however, added to it — ^namely, that 
it was distinguished by a fearless but temperate 
boldness — a daring to " speak out," however unpa- 
latable some might pronounce it, when the '^ end 
was nothing less than the salvation of souls. 

Stephen's sermon is characterized by very much 
the same boldness, and the same ^' proving*' out of 
the Scriptures : so is Paul's at Antioch and at 
Athens. But possibly you may object to the 
use of the word " sermon" in this place, and if you 
do your objection may be at once admitted. These 
and other apostolic addresses were sometimes sim- 
ple defences against express accusations; some* 
times counter-statements, and not connected at all 
with Acts of worship, nor upon previously selected 
and prepared subjects. They are all however re- 
ligious, and, in their style and substance and pro- 
prieties, vary little from sermons addressed to con* 
gregations of as yet unbelieving men. 

We hazarded an opinion that the Epistles were 
but long sermons, comprehending (as letters only 
now and then sent naturally would do) several 
topics. 

In examining them therefore as exemplars, we 
must take them, I apprehend, as the general and 
if we may so speak generic admonitions of the 
Bishops, rather than the local and separate ad- 
dresses of the departmental Clergy. 
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Bat admitting this distinction to be justj still the 
latter would naturally look at them for their autho- 
rity, what and how to speak and act ; and thus, if 
they were marked \i^ plainness, the inferior offici- 
ating priests could never have imagined themselves 
following either the letter or spirit of their model, 
in being ambiguous. If thet/ dwelt pretty equally 
upon credenda and agenda, an exclusive attention to 
one of these requisites to salvation could not have 
been justified by the evidently di£ferent systems of 
the Superior, If they were judiciously suited to the 
circumstances of the people, the want of all adapter 
tion must needs have been without excuse. 

But here you will at once meet me by a direct 
reference to what in the Bible itself is said of St. 
Paul's Epistles, that there are in them ^' some 
things hard to be understood." It is admitted that 
there are; but it makes, in my humble apprehension, 
nothing against the &ct, that even these are as plain 
as the subjects (deep and mysterious ones), and the 
exigencies, altogether peculiar, would admit. Thus 
the Epistle to the Romans laboured to prove the 
great doctrine of justification by faith, in opposition 
to learned Jews and philosophical Deists ; the for- 
mer contending for the sufficiency of the Mosaic, 
— the latter of natural religion. In the parts de- 
voted to this purpose, there are as might be expect- 
ed firom the depth of such subjects, much subtle 
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argument and learning. But such argument and 
learnings being called for by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the persons addressed^ are not examples 
of preaching to us^ whilst ministering to hearers quite 
differently situated. We preach from the pulpit to 
a congregation aJrecidy and avowedly Christian; 
and if, in the Epistle to the Romans, we separate 
what concerned " the present need" from what the 
'^ Messenger of truth/* in the bosom of a Christian 
land, may fix upon as ^' a copy for himself to write 
after," we shall still find the latter plain and per- 
spicuous, in all things essential to salvation. 

The character of the Epistles, as far as it is now 
necessary to define it, in reference to the tone of 
preaching proper in ourselves, is, perhaps, com- 
prised in the following particulars : — the absence of 
any very systematical consecutive reasoning — a fire- 
quent recurrence to topics demanding a present 
peculiar attention — an invariable reference to the 
Christian scheme, properly so called — ^much gene- 
ral plainness of subject, phrase, and word — abun- 
dant pains to make the truth palatable, by satisfy- 
ing the reason and interesting the auctions— and 
a pretty equal inculcation of faith and good works 
as requisites for the " Kingdom of Heaven." 

All these points our sermons will do well to fol- 
low. The third fifth and last we shall find it pro* 
fitable to consider somewhat more at length: — 
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and, first, the "keeping in view the Christian 
scheme." 

In the alternations of religious opinions, from 
time to time prevalent in England, and in which, 
it has often been remarked, one extreme generally 
begets its contrary, " Moral Preachers," as they 
are termed, have had their day and their decline. 

The Epistles ofier no example of exclusive mo- 
ral preaching. Not that morals form an illegitimate 
feature in the Preacher's themes ; not that " Faith 
saves," in any such sense as to make it superfluous 
to speak of works, or even to dispense with the 
constant and unwearied inculcation of them. This is 
fully and finally proved by the last characteristic we 
have assigned to the Epistles, in common with 
the other parts of Scripture ; and which I do not 
recollect to have seen sufficiently urged against 
those, who argue that " our province is simply to 
preach faith, for that faith will of necessity hefoU 
lowed by works, just as a tree puts forth its fruits." 

If the position were true, it would unavoidably 
follow that all preceptive Scripture (nearly one half 
of the whole perhaps) is written to no purpose ; in 
other words, not more than equivalent, that a vast 
portion of God's word is utterly uncalled for and 
useless. 

But what is the scriptural doctrine ? It is this : — 
that faith will be followed by duty, when it has 
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been unarmed, through the medium of teaching and 
preaching, what duty is. Without that infonna- 
tAOiif without that is an enumeration and inculca- 
tion of '^ works/' in sermons and elsewhere^ the 
will to do well may be present, but what doing toell 
is there can be no power to guess. 

Upon the subject of our ^^h characteristic, 
let us hear but one word more from good Mr. 
Cecil * ; a man not to be suspected of compromising 
the Gospel. " How does St. Paul labour to make 
the truth reasonably plain ! How does he strain 
every nerve, and ransack every comer of the heart, 
to make it reasonably palatable !" 

I had not at first intended to say any thing in 
favour of system in preaching, conceiving the ab- 
senoe of it clearly observable, in any thing which 
may be fairly deemed Bible authority. Instead of 
the word system, I should, however, have substi- 
tuted consecutiveness. That certainly does not in 
any strict sense characterize the Scriptures : sys- 
tem does. Christianity itself is a system perfect in 
the number and adaptation of all its parts. So also 
is the apparatus for inculcating it. And the Mi- 
nister of holy things, who is not cognizant of this, 

* Although the author has occasionally quoted this re- 
spectable writer^ and exemplary clergyman, he thinks it ne- 
cessary to guard himself from being supposed to concur in 
all his opinions. 
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and carefiil to mark and observe the ** analogy or 
proportion of faith/' will be in perpetual hazard of 
ai&rming one Sunday what he contradicts the next 

As to the precise order of instruction^ common 
sense itself would counsel us to begin with *^ first 
principles" and elements, before we proceed on- 
wards to deeper matters. But we have to recol- 
lect, that preaching in a Christian land we for the 
most part address a certain quantity of knowledge 
already mastered. In most instances, Catechisms 
or some species of initial preparatories have pre- 
ceded our ministrations and anticipated our teach- 
ings ; and, even where these are yet strangers, an 
intercommunicative traditional oral knowledge has 
familiarized the idea if not some of the truths of 
religion, so that we seldom need a recurrence in 
our sermons to very far back elements. Well and 
wisely to cidapt is apparently our best system of 
preaching, in respect both of subject, and (what we 
have adverted to before) language and manner; 
and a second quotation from Mr. Cecil will hap- 
pily confirm and illustrate this. 

" I generally look into the portions of Scripture 
appointed by the Church to be read in the services 
of the day. I watch too for any new light which 
may be thrown on passages in the course of read- 
ing, conversation, or prayer. I seize the occasions 
furnished by my own experience — ^my state of mind 
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—my femily occurrences. Subjects taken up in 
this manner are always likely to meet the cases and 
wants of some persons in the congregation. I will 
not forestall my own views by first going to com- 
mentators. I talk over the subject to myself; I 
write down all that strikes me, and then I arrange 
what is written. After my plan is settled, and I 
have exhausted my stores, then I turn to some of 
my great doctors, to see- if I am in an error. To 
be effective, we must draw less from the writings of 
men and more from nature. We must study the 
book of Providence, the book of Nature, the heart 
of Man, and the book of God. We must read the 
history of the world ; we must deal with matters of 
fact before our eyes *." 

Let us enumerate the following two advantages 
not noticed by our author, as likely to arise from 
this looking into the services of the day for the 
subject of its sermon. First that it is a sort of 
guarantee to the congregation, that the preacher 
has been at work for them during the week — a 
guarantee of no mean importance, perhaps, to the 
success of his ministry. Secondly, that, instead of 



• It would greatly help towards '* rightly distributing the 
word of God,*' if the Parochial Clergyman kept a current list 
of every Sunday's text, with a very short account of the 
sermon under each. 
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his thoughts wandering over the whole range of 
Scripture, and not knowing where to settle, they 
are thus brought presently and pleasantly to a point. 

The directions about preaching the Gospel given 
by Paul to Timothy and Titus are but few. 
The latter are commanded principally, to '' take 
heed unto themselves and the doctrine ;" to '^ hold 
fast the form of sound words ;" " not to strive about 
words to no profit ;" to be " gentle unto all men ;" 
" apt to teach, patient ;" to " preach the word — be 
instant in season and out of season ;" " reprove, re- 
buke, exhort, with all long suffering and doctrine ;" 
to " do the work of Evangelists ;" " make full proof 
of their ministry ;" " in doctrine shewing uncor- 
ruptness, gravity, sincerity;" "sound speech that 
cannot be condemned ;" " constantly affirming that 
they which believe in God might be careful to 
maintain good works.'* 

May you and I, my dear Sir, so preach and 
with those holy forerunners, with the flocks com- 
mitted to our care, reap our everlasting reward — 
" the gift of God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." 

I am, &c. 
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CATHOLICS. 
My dear Sir^ 

I SCARCELY know how we have contrived to travel 
so far together^ without having so much as once 
touched upon the Catholic Question. Let us^ 
now^ at all events^ sit down to the consideration 
of it 

You may not happen to concur in my inferences; 
many good and wise men most certainly would not ; 
but you may, at least, be assisted to draw your 
own, by a sight of the arguments, freely stated, and 
fairly marshalled : and do not forget, ihat it cannot 
be said of our entering upon the question, that 



*' vacui sub umbr& 



Lusimus.'^ 

It is one, the consideration of which is now, in 
truth, absolutely forced upon us, by a sense of im- 
pending danger, and by many other urgent conside- 
13 
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rations. Remember^ also^ that a choice must now 
be positively made, between two emls. 

I set out with this preface, because many reason 
as though they were in a condition of absolute 
peace and perfect safety, and fully at liberty to 
dispose of the matter, as one of pure speculation ; 
and could risque nothing by so doing. 

Now one cannot, for a moment, doubt either the 
right or even the duty of a people, to annex civil 
disqualifications to the entertainment of practical 
opinions, inconsistent with the safety of their poli- 
tical, or destructive of the purity and integrity of 
their religious interests. 

Laws of exclusion, originating in such a princi- 
ple, cannot certainly be open to the charge of into- 
lerance ; inasmuch as they do not proscribe or dis- 
qualify, for holding or for acting upon opinions, 
merely in opposition to those of the great majority, 
which would be decided tyranny; but opinions, 
fraught with common peril : and the case is very 
much indeed strengthened, when their holders are 
distinguished for their activity in propagating 
them, and, towards accomplishing that, in posses- 
sion of very powerful instruments. 

Upon these grounds, one cannot doubt the un- 
qualified rigkt of the English Legislature, to have 
imposed upon the Roman Catholics the restrictions 
they so loudly complain of; and in this double view 
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of religious and political expediency^ is the subject 
itself to be really looked at You must have ob- 
served, however, that it rarely is so. 

" It is merely a political question," is the popu- 
lar observation : one, that is, having no kind of in- 
terest in relation to our highest dearest privileges, 
as Christians, and as men : but surely nothing was 
ever less true. 

Undoubtedly, we have great ahd glorious rights, 
not lightiy to be hazarded or foregone, as English- 
men : but still greater and more glorious, as Pro- 
testanis. And upon these the decision of the ques- 
tion does directly and strongly bear; so that we 
can never form sound opinions respecting ^' Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,*' as it is familiarly called, 
without examining the Romish faith in its bearing 
upon both interests, the political and tiie religious. 

First, then, its professors own themselves the 
subjects, in a certain sense, of a foreign power ; 
superior, in its province, to that of their own King. 
And it is an undisputed historical fact, that, at the 
time when this recognition led, amongst other 
things, to their loss of equal privileges with their 
Protestant Brethren, it was pregnant with danger 
political and religious. 

Such foreign power had, in fact, exercised the 
most unlimited tyranny over our very Sovereigns ; 
neither tiiey nor their subjects daring, in that 
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reign of paralysing superstition^ to disobey its die* 
tates, however preposterous or arbitrary. 

In the next place^ we have to consider its well- 
known practice^ as a body ; and whenever it has 
been able to operate with power^ and under ad- 
mitted authoritff, from first to last, of crushing that 
very basis and vital principle of civil liberty, free- 
dom of enquiry. " Jurare in verba magistri," is 
the motto of the religion. And as it is utterly im- 
possible, (and experimentally ascertained to be so,) 
that men's minds will remain in leading-strings one 
moment longer than whilst they aie positively for' 
bidden to be discursive and active, it has taken es- 
pecial care to prohibit this : witness the single cir- 
cumstance, without adverting to more general his- 
tory, of the Index Expurgatorius, at this moment 
in operation at Rome ; by which the faithful are 
solemnly restrained from reading what? not vi- 
cious, and immoral authors, (this restraint every 
considerate man would applaud,) but such only as 
have written in the free and manly spirit of enquiry ; 
and are shrewdly supposed, therefore, to endanger 
die stability of a polity, which, if it loved the light, 
would assuredly come to the light. 

Next we have to look at the Catholic tenets of 
indulgences^ and absolutions * ; by which a power 

♦ What say you to your own absolution in the " Visita- 
tion of the sick }" the Catholic may retort. We say this. It 

L 
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to render innocuous future or to pardon past of- 
fences, is at the least too commonly understood by 
the people professing that faith to reside in a pri- 
vileged order of men ; and to the public shameless 
exercise of which power, in one at least of its 
branches, by the notorious Tetzel *, an authorized 
agent of the see of Rome, we are in fact in- 
debted, under God, for the sturdy opposition of 
Luther; and as a sequel, for the Reformation 
itself. 

Not at present to insist upon any others, these 
may be ranked amongst those miCin and distinctive 
features of Catholicism, by which civil prosperity is 
endangered. Let us next proceed to an examina- 
tion of such of its religious opinions as are not 
merely speculative, (of these, as we stated befoi«, 

is felt both by our Clergy and people to be a portion of our 
service to be used with extreme circumspection ; very few 
ever use it ; it has no prominency, no influential character in 
our Liturgy; but the Romish absolution is in daily, uni- 
versal operation, and one of the strong features and defences 
of the Church. 

* See Villar's Essay on the Reformation of Luthbr ; 
(8vo. 1 vol.) ; a concentrated acute and accurate account of 
that momentous event ; and of those which led to and have 
since followed it. The work is remarkable for having been 
selected for its prize by the French Institute, under the dy- 
nasty of Buonaparte, though written in the spirit of the 
most unrestrained freedom. 
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the sfiiit of liberty is always tolerant,) but in their 
very nature dangerous, and embodying themselves 
in habits and acts, which tend either to the debase- 
ment or perversion of the religious and moral prin- 
ciple. 

For example, transubstantiation ; which is usu- 
ally deemed such a mere speculative tenet, as- 
sumes to my mind a very different aspect. I look 
at it as a witness to what an extent the most lo- 
gical cogent and unanswerable arguments of sound 
reason and Scripture may be resisted, whenever the 
mind and conscience are put in abeyance ; when- 
ever unlimited credence in matters of faith is given 
to the inventions of fallible men : and accept it as. a 
warning to " Watch and Pray," against the en- 
croachments of a faith which promulgates such 
principles, and has power to enforce unlimited ac- 
quiescence in them ; and by that power, should it 
ever be restored, might equally confound other 
distinctions between right and wrong. Pass from 
this to the " worship of images" 

It is allege^, indeed, and with truth, that the 
Church forbids their actual worship. There can 
be no doubt, certainly, that the Catholic Catechism 
itself both teaches the second commandment, and 
superadds a ju^t explanation of it. 

Admit however the promulgated doctrine to be 
that visible representations are to be used, simply 

L 2 
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to remind and fix attention, and may not be, strictly 
speaking, '* worshipped ;" what avails that plea 
against the charge of the practice treading so closely 
upon the very verge of wrong, that poor human 
nature, ever so well guarded and cautioned, can 
hardly help passing into it ; and is in fact daily en- 
thralled ; by a ready and too easy transition, ex- 
changing remembrance for adoration, and sub- 
stituting the sign for the thing signified. 

Now, need we dwell upon the special the para- 
mount care taken by God, to preserve, by the most 
jealous forbiddal not only of idolatry itself but 
every thing approaching to it, the singleness of his 
own worship ? or, passing onwards firom precept to 
practice, upon historical evidence of degradation of 
intellect, and corruption of morals ; uniformly and 
necessarily resulting firom any the least aberration 
from that principle, and in exact proportion to its 
amount? or need it be argued how deeply the 
Protestant, as such, is interested in guarding 
against the possible peril of allo3dng his own faith, 
by the too familiar tolerance of such errors ? 

And what again shall we say of " Auricular 
Confession ?'' By the statutes of the Rdman Ca- 
tholic Church, every member must, under certain 
dreaded penalties, (severe both to the feelings of 
timid and superstitious minds, and also in their 
actual temporal consequences,) confess to his 
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Priest^ at stated and those frequent seasons. . Con- 
fess what ? The answer we may conclude will be 
" m'»9." But who is to determine what is and 
what is not sin? Who but the individual Priest? 
for whatever may be alleged to the contrary^ his 
office^ as it now stands^ cannot but constitute him 
into the authoritative casuist^ for the peremptory 
solution of all such questions. 

How obvious a thing is it for the subdued spirit, 
fearing to miss the benefits of a full and incur the 
penalties of an imperfect confession, to lay open 
every part and passage of its life, to the ears of a 
confessor? and that the latter should avail himself, 
whenever it may be necessary, of such an unde-. 
fined mysterious definition of right and wrong, to 
glean from the individual before him whatever he 
may desire to learn ; and, finally, that the great 
lay body should be thus moulded to any given pur- 
pose, private or public *, under certain supposable 
circmnstances, as long as the Priest's influence is 
uncontrolled by laws or counteracting agencies ? 

Surely in contemplating the possible extension 
of the Roman faith, through any Legislative enact- 
ments, we have some right to dwell with anxiety 

* The Church of England^ also, has its private confession ; 
but she neither deems it sacramental, nor pronounces it 
universally necessary. 
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upon such a tenet as this. But its great master 
mischief yet remains to be spoken of. I mean the 
virtual, if not actual denial of the vernacular 
sincere Scriptures to the people *. To forbid the 
tried and tempted soul access to the very fountains 
of salvation, permitting it to drink second-hand only 
diluted or corrupted, of the very truths, through 
knowledge of which it must finally stand or fall ; 
and which tend in their original purity to exalt and 
enlighten man's present being, and, under every as- 
pect, to increase the general sum both of personal 
and universal good, was more than one should 
have supposed any responsible creature could have 
presumed to do. 

Till the period of the Reformation, the Scrip- 
tures had for ages been a book proscribed except 



• In the " Declaration," recently published, of the Ca- 
tholic Bishops, it is averred that their Church never, by any 
general law, forbad the reading of authorised translations of 
the Scriptures, but leaves every individual case' to the de- 
cision of her pastors : and again, that CathoUca in Eng- 
land, of mature age, are permitted to read tiranslations 
with notes. The Church then does practically prohibit the 
stinple word from being read in England, we infers and 
assumes to itself the power, which has indeed been too often 
exercised, of prohibiting the word's being read at all. And 
what has she done %9 ■ o<ft«r ' cowi^ries, more entirely subject 
to her yoke ? 
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to the Priesthood ; proscribed as vfeW by positive 
injunction/ as by the ignorance in which they de- 
signedly kept the laity. 

At that aera, they were restored to their proper 
owners, " without respect of persons :" and what 
was the issue ? Light arose out of darkness ; men 
awoke as from a dream. Their minds, released 
from a deadly weight, sprung upwards with the 
elasticity of an unbent bow ; and those seeds were 
sown, which have ever since been putting forth 
harvests of richest and ripest fruit 

Judge then, if the apprehension of the Bible be- 
coming once again a sealed book, through the in- 
strumentality of Roman Catholic influence, may not 
reasonably disquiet the Protestant's mind; habi- 
tually recurring to its pages ; and finding in them 
" a lanthorn unto his feet, and a light unto his 
paths," " to his great and endless comfort !" 

But in all this, you may be disposed to ask, are 
we not rather describing the Catholics as they were, 
than as they are ? Now the Catholics themselves 
shall anawer that question. Their Church prides 
itself upon the immutability of its character *. 

* It is nevertheless an observable fact, tkat even the 
<* immutable" Catholic Religion follows, though certainly 
<' baud passibiifl SBquis/' the progress of gfioeral improve* 
ment, when in immediate and incessant contact with it. 
English Catholicism, in spite of dogmas and ordinances, 

13 
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This constitutes its chief boast. By its own ad- 
mission therefore we are to judge ; by its own de* 
claration we are enjoined to judge^ what it is^ by 
what it was ; but we are also in a situation to esti- 
mate its character by recent and by contempora- 
neous acts. 

Thus it positively refuses, to this day, to cast 
off its subjection, stwh as it is, to the Pope. 

Freedom of enquiry, at all events into religious 
matters, is still prohibited, wherever the Catholic 
religion has power to speak and enforce its official 
sentiments. 

Indulgences are promised in a recent Bull. 

Transubstantiation has been, of late, defended 
with ardour. 

Images are daily carried about, and addressed 
with a reverence, I use no stronger term, quite 
shocking to the Protestant eye, and in contradic- 



which yet stand upon its statute-book, and iA dispute are 
pertinaciously quoted and appropriated, differs, in the mea- 
sure of its influence upon personal sentiment and character, 
from, foreign, and ^ven from Irish. And perhaps if there had 
not been something of the " point of honor," in adhering, 
imder supposed oppression, to the proscribed faith ; some- 
thing apparently generous and chivalrous, in rather par- 
taking of its adversity, than purchasing immunity at the 
price of its abandonment, it might have exhibited far more 
decided marks of its contact with Protestantism. 
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tion, as the Protestant verily believes, to the plainest 
warrants of Scripture. 

Auricular confession is, notoriously, as strictly 
demanded as ever ; and the practical denial of the 
Scriptures to the people forms the principal 
grounds and pith of the controversies which have 
lately been held in Ireland, between the Protestant 
and Catholic Clergy. 

At the head quarters of the religion*, and 
where it bears absolute sway, no concourse or do- 
mestication of foreigners, no contact with various 
opinions, no fiimiliarity with the well instructed, 
have silenced its assumptions of infallibility and 
power ; destroyed one jot of its pomp and circum- 
stance ; or substituted in its ritual, (if we may trust 
the testimony of many concurring witnesses,) any 
flavour of spirituality, instead of its mere external 
unsatisfying performances. The religion is, in- 
deed, prevented by surrounding prudence and 
sharp-sightedness, from assuming its former posi- 
tion of dictator to aU men's consciences. But I 
think it impossible not to see, that if it had the 
power, it still has the will to resume there its com- 
manding attitude. 

* But then to be sure, it is in the very bosom of Catholic 
influence, where all partakes of its savour ; where its pomp 
and splendour form the great attraction ; and where nothing 
can be safely done or said in its disparagement. 
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But Ireland is the point for our special consi- 
deration^ and our question should now therefore 
be^ " whixt is CaihoUeism in Ireland?^' 

Now as far as public acts or the experience of a 
more private observation enable us to form an opi- 
nion, we cannot avoid the conclusion^ as it appears 
to me, that the single point wherein that country 
differs from others with respect to its faith, is that 
its rites have little or none of the publicity or splen- 
dour met with abroad. But this, too, is to be ac- 
counted for, it is much to be feared, in a way which 
is far from palliating the character of the faith it- 
self; — by the poverty of the people, that is, indivi- 
dual and corporate ; by the operation of prohibi* 
tory laws ; by their proximity to that Protestant 
influence and feeling, which are so strong to decry 
such practices. 

And the Catholics of our own dominions it is pro- 
posed to " emancipate." 

What then is Emancipation ? 

That is a question to be answered presently : 
meanwhile, let us pause for one moment, if you 
please, upon what has 4)een already said. You 
must often have heard the most unfair and uncha- 
ritable insinuations thrown out against the Pro- 
testant opponent of Catholic concession *. Whether 

* It is to be lioped> that if concessions be made, both 
those who in their fears for the Established Church have op- 
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that concession will or will not be granted, it is im- 
possible yet to affirm. But, in either case, it is 
positively due to many right-minded persons, who 
have hitherto ranged themselves in opposition to 
concession, to shew that their apprehensions were 
not only not unreasonable, but such as might well 
be entertained by men, estimating as these men 
would, the blessings of the Protestant profession. 
Neither is it good for us, under any circumstances, 
to lose sight of the errors we ought to avoid. It 
is mainly for these reasons that I have so distinctly 
enumerated those errors, as we conscientiously con- 
ceive them to be. But not for these only. I am 
now on the point of avowing my own opinion in 
favour of concession. It was no more than &ir, 



posed, and those who, with a view to consolidate, extend, 
and perpetuate it, have advocated the measure, will join to 
'^ WALK ABOUT OUR ZioN, and go round about her, and tell 
the towers thereof :" the former, that the dangers they appre- 
hend maybe, by all appliance of human foresight, prevented ; 
the latter, that their own auguries may, and those of their 
opponents may not be fulfilled ; and all, that the cause of 
sound religion may prosper. 

Is it too much to infer that those salutary reforms and re- 
pairs in our goodly edifice, which its welfare has so peremp- 
torily but fruitlessly demanded, would actually result from 
the contemplated event ? and if they did, how great would 
be England's gain ! 
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therefore, to put you in possession of the whole 
case ; that so youf own judgmeiU might be dis- 
passionately exercised. It was also due to my- 
self, to shew that my own conclusions were not the 
result of ex parte views. 

We return, then, to our question, — " What is 
Emancipation ?" 

It is, in brief, conferring upon the Catholics eUgi- 
baity to many posts and offices m the state, from 
which they are now, and have long been debarred, 
in consequence of their refusal to qualify in a cer- 
tain way, prescribed by the constitution. 

" Eligibility y' we advisedly say, not " election^ 
which is altogether distinct, and does not necessarily 
follow the other ; though the common opinion too 
hastily taken up seems to be, that the moment dis- 
qualifications are abrogated, an overwhelming body 
of Catholics will not only occupy ordinary public 
distinctions, but fill official situations, properly so 
termed. Whereas it must then and always depend 
upon the will of others^ and not solely upon their 
own option, whether they will ever enjoy so much as 
one, as we shall presently have occasion to see : and 
though it is highly probable that many of them 
would be elected to Parliament (supposing it open- 
ed to them), yet what is the probability of their ex- 
ercising, in any number, still more responsible 
functions ? 
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But of this more at its proper season. For the 
present, and though it may seem a little abrupt^ 
let us attend to the question ot securities. Upon 
these your mind has probably been anxiously dwell- 
ing ; and one can hardly expect from so zealous a 
Protestant as yourself, though certainly also a most 
candid one, a very patient or dispassionate hear- 
ing, until this important preliminary has been dis- 
posed of. 

What then if the Catholics, becoming public 
functionaries, should submit to have the subjoined 
oath * imposed on them, as a qualification for 
equality of rights with other dissenters ? 

" That they disclaim, disavow, and solemnly ab- 
jure any intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment for the purpose of substituting a Ca- 
tholic Establishment in its stead; and that they 
will not exercise any privilege, to which they are 
or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant Religion or Protestant Government in 
this Kingdom." And again, " to maintain, support, 
and defend to the utmost of their power the suc- 
cession of the Crown ; which succession, by an Act 
entitled ' an Act for the further limitation of the 
Crown, and better securing the rights and liberties 

* It need hardly be observed that this is no new oath— • 
not even to the Catholics themselves. 
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of the subject/ is and stands limited to the Prin- 
cess Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 
'testants *." 

• ''But what becomes," it may be asked, " of the Oath 
of Supremacy — that highly important constitutional pledge 
of loyalty, which Protestant subjects without exception 
must take ?" It is omitted, because the Catholic will not 
take it. And why mU he not take it ? because it contains 
matter which he caimot affirm upon oath. Then he respects 
an oath j for if the oath were to him mere waste paper, an 
empty form of words, a ''nothing;" or if he could con- 
scientiously obtain a dispensation from it, why does he not 
take it ? Why does he raise, as it is often argued he does, 
a gratuitous har to his own aggrandizement; or why 
of mere wantonness oppose this difficulty to the full 
and final settlement of the great question ? But suppose 
this regarder of his oath, as he is thus evidently proved to 
be, willing to take one, which, varying in form, is never- 
theless the same in substance and practical effect as the 
other — one giving equal securities, though in different words 
— an oath like that in the text ; then has not the Protestant 
every thing he wants ? The law of the land and the Pro- 
testant opposer of Catholic concessions, both, positively 
require some oath as a test of loyalty ; both deem it a secu- 
rity — that is, consider the deponent bound by it. How 
then can they, after instituting this very sanction, as, in 
their estimate, the great rampart between themselves and 
danger, and excluding none from the liability of taking it, 
now turn round and say, that if certain persons swear, they 
swear falsely ? The preceding part of the letter has suffi- 
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Whatever our reasonable fears may be of a 
foreign dispensing or absolving power, it assuredly 
does seem quite impossible to accuse the better 
educated British Roman Catholics of disregarding 
political oaths. The charge would be instantly 
rebutted, by the very circumstance of their being 
excluded, m consequence of their refusing to take 
preliminary oaths, from the common honours and 
emoluments of British subjects : for the argument 
stands thus — they have only, according to what is 
too unwittingly alleged, to swear; and, because 
the oath is made with heretics, or in order that they 
may promote their religious purpose, to get ab- 
solved from it. Now, if they do not swear, must it 
not in candour be admitted, that it is because they 
deem their oath binding * ? 



ciently demonstrated the Author's opinion of the Roman 
Catholic faith. He has pointed out its errors fearlessly. 
But with a view, as well to the adjustment upon satisfac- 
tory grounds of the great issue now before the public, as to 
common equity^ he would fully justify himself from the 
suspicion of *' bearing false witness against his neighbour." 
* It has been urged against those who have inferred the 
scrupulousness of the Catholic, from his not taking the 
required oaths, that he could not take that against transub- 
stantiation, without exhibiting his peijury every time he at- 
tended mass. But can this be affirmed of the Oath of Su- 
premacy, which he also declines ? 
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It is possible to maintainy indeed^ that the 
credit of their faith demands this sacrifice at their 
hands. Be it so. Then a very strong and a very 
extensive pledge is given us^ that there will be no 
violation of so solemn a bond. 

Consider the mere nature of an oath. A peculiar 
sacredness is attached to it by common consent. 
Its violation would infallibly be visited in contempt 
and abhorrence— not only upon the individual per- 
jurer^ but upon the religion sanctioning the crime ; 
so that for its observance we have not only per- 
sonal scruple, or, if you please, personal apprehen- 
sion, but public opinion ; and this, in the instance 
before us, in the very midst of Protestants, jealous 
of that sanction, and keeping a sleepless eye upon 
the deponent. Consider further, that not ignominy 
only, but mulct of property or liberty is the penalty 
attendant upon perjury : and lastly, that the per- 
sons likely to take the oath or oaths supposed, 
will bring for their veracity the additional guaran- 
tees of rank, education, and that superiority to base- 
ness, which may be expected to attend upon both ; 
and the absence of which would presently expel 
them from their proper place in society *. 

* Will it be argued that there may be a covert, stealthy, 
unsuspected violation of the public oath ? But could a con- 
federacy of any magnitude^ not daring an overt act, be under 
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So much then for an oath. But other securities 
have been talked of — such as disqualifying the Ca- 
tholic from voting on questions relating to the Pro- 
testant faith ; upon the principle that he is adverse 
to it; and that inasmuch as we do not interfere in 
his Church, he can claim no right to legislate for 
ours. But the soundness of these principles seems 
questionable. We shall have occasion, before the 
conclusion of this letter, to argue, that although un- 
doubtedly the Catholic is, in respect of religion, at 
iMriance with us, and if there were a probable open- 
ing for the recoveiy of his lost ascendancy, would 
in all likelihood extend it to practical hostility— yet 
that, under existing circumstances, and in the very 
bosom of an overwhelming Protestant influence, he 
has really no inducement to disturb the present 
order of things, and many to maintain it. Again 
— we neither do nor can forego our right to legis- 
late to a certain extent for the Catholic Church. 
But where then are the grounds of strict mutuality 
upon which we would exclude them from taking 
part in legislative Church measures ? And would 
not such an exclusion operate too powerfully to 
perpetuate instead of annihilating painful recollec- 
tions and feuds ? It would appear wiser to trust to 

such circumstances formed. Besides, the conspirators must 
have helpers. But what Protestant will conspire against 
Protestantism ? 

M 
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the vigilance of the Protestant eye, and to the ope- 
ration of character and mutual esteem. Besides, 
how would it be possible to define what measures 
did or did not interest the Church ? 

Again, it has been proposed to disfranchise the 
Forty-shilling Freeholders * ; and surely it would 
be a gain to all good interests, if by raising quali- 
fication, both in England and Ireland, electors 
were restricted to fewer and more enlightened and 
independent hands. But hitherto the rule has 
been deemed sacred never to annul a privilege, ex- 
cept for crime proved ; and there might be danger 
in contravening it. May we not trust with greater 
nay with good confidence to those moral and con- 
stitutional influences, which, as we shall presently 
endeavour to shew more at large, appear to ofier 
the best guarantees, not only for the negative safety, 
but for the positive consolidation and aggrandize- 
ment of our Protestant interests ? Upon the whole, 
the case appears to be one in which, in one way 

* There would, however, be this mighty advantage m 
disfranchisiiig the Forty-shilling Freeholders — ^it would take 
away the great temptation to those minute subdivisions of 
Irish land, which now encumber and absolutely choke it 
with an unwieldly thriftless and discontented population, 
and are a grievous bar to industry and enterprise : and, cer- 
tainly, if large concessions are made on the one hand, con- 
siderable ones may be reasonably demanded on the other. 
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or another, reasonaWe securities are obtsdnable, 
as well statutable, as moral; though chiefly the 
latter. 

Having said thus much, let us now return to our 
former point. 

It is usually supposed, that the Catholics would 
occupy their rateable share of offices and employ- 
ments with their Protestant brethren *. But that 
supposition, as we before hinted, cannot rationally 
be maintained. 

The tide of official selection has for many gene- 
rations set the precisely contrary way, and it were 
any thing but easy to turn it. The feeling of the 
country is essentially Protestant ; jealousy of the 
Catholics will probably continue to operate among 
the people, if not amongst our ruling powers, for a 
long period to come ; and it will have a double and 
a treble force in excluding, when it is felt that, ex- 

* Religious men have argued, as if any concession of 
civil privileges to the Catholics were a recognition pro tanto 
of their religion, and an adoption of its errors. They seem 
to forget that already they are subjects of the realm, with 
most of the immunities and all the duties belonging to that 
relation ; and that already, therefoi^, upon the principle sup- 
posed, Protestant England is an abettor of Popery. Con« 
cession may advance the Catholics to higher and more in-> 
fluential posts^ but what has this to do with our participa* 
tion in their faith ? If, as was once proposed, we paid their 
priests, the charge of participation would be true. 

M 2 
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elusion no longer being part of the law of the land, 
the proscribed parties may possibly form a strong 
body in opposition to subsisting interests. 

It is from the houses of Parliament that the 
chief danger is usually apprehended. Let us sup* 
pose then^ that at the end of the present session, 
(three or four years hence most likely) our present 
members resign their trust to the people, and that 
the latter proceed to elect again ;— then, it is argued, 
Ireland will send^ should concession be granted, 
many Catholic representatives to Parliament. It 
is likely she will. But still how small a propor* 
tion must they bear> under any circumstance, to the 
whole ! 

^^But even such a trifling number *," ijt may be 

* The following calculation probably approaches to the 
truth. 

The nmnber of Representatives, English and Scotch^ is 
458 ; of Irish, by the act of union, (m addition to them) 
100. 

The Irish Peers sitting in the Lords' House are limited to 
28, and 4 Spiritual Lords. These, except the latter, are 
elected by other Irish Peers. 

The House of Peers consists of about 400. 

Now, supposing one half of the Irish Commoners, and 
the same proportion of Irish Peers to be Cadiolics, that will 
be as 66 to 99^ ; or supposing all so, which however cannot 
be, the ratio will be 132 to 926, or 1 to 7. 

4 

Catholcs tnay also purdiase English seats; but wliat m 
likely to be their numerical strength, in competing with Pro* 
testants ? 
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objected^ " uniformly and steadily acting together 
upon a principle^ may produce great efiects:" assu« 
redly they may ; yet not, as; it would appear to me, 
upon the relative conditions of the Catholic and 
Protestant religions; for, whatever staunch and. 
fervid friends they may now have in the Parliament 
amongst ourselves, not one of these friends dreams 
of or could consent to the sacrifice, in any jot or 
tittle, of the country's essential Protestant character. 
So that, admitting them for the sake of illustra>- 
tion to have little, or, if you please, no r^ard 
whatever for the religion of the state, upon reli- 
gious grounds, yet they cannot but estimate the 
mighty civU blessings inseparably and intimately 
connected with the integrity of that religion. They 
cannot but feel, and they obviously do feel in fact, 
that their liberty their property their dearest pri- 
vileges personal and political must stand or fall 
with it. There will subsist, therefore, in the houses 
of Parliament, if it be only upon purely selfish, 
which are ever strong grounds^ a resolute and vigi- 
lant Protestant feeling ; prepared to oppose to the 
utmost any deliberate and systematic and to be 
jealous of any casual aggression upon its principles 
aj^d interests; so that, indeed, the very men, who 
now plead for an. universal unrestrained participa- 
tion in politieal privileges, would foe. some of the 
fii^st and most determined to oj^se any conceiv- 
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able project tending to supplant our present faith 
by popery ; and would infallibly be joined by the 
whole Protestant house; though, upon other ques- 
tions of minor and more doubtful interest, disjoined 
and at variance. 

But here the Cliwrchman * may interpose, and tell 
us, that in all this there is no guarantee for the 
safety of the EstabUshmeni,the interests of general 
Protestantism having alone been considered t- To 
him we may reply thus : — The Catholics alone could 
not overturn the Church. They must have coad- 
jutors. Who then should they be ? Dissenters ? 
But is it so clear that the Dissenter, in that rank of 
life- from which any intelligent and efficient aid 
could be given the Catholics, is a foe to the Church 
in the sense of wishing to see its downfall? especially 
since the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
has so raised his condition % ? Could he look for- 

* That is, if any Churchman really sapposes Catholic 
gentlemen likely to violate their oaths. 

f If Dr. Johnson, even in his day, deemed the restoration 
to the Clergy of their Convocation an act of justice, and re- 
ligious duty, what would he have said in this, when the 
necessity of consulting for the welfare and efficiency of the 
Church, has become so much stronger ? 

X Win not a very slight reflection convince him, that re~ 
Bpect for "^ religion and piety," as a national characteristic^ 
is, under God, mightily indebted to the orderly proportions^ 
sober teachings, decent proprieties, and reverend counte- 
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ward to his own ascendancy upon the ruins of 
her's ? or could he hope for equal toleration under 

naDce> of the Establishment ? It is an integral part of our 
polity: acknowledged to be a public care: considered and 
consulted in national measures : represented^ not without 
number or dignity, in one of our Houses of Parliament. — 
It is thus a conventional depositary of a ^^ple's engagement 
on the side of religion, and a pledge that its interests shall 
not be deemed separate from those of the state at large^ 

Now, although the Dissenter does not join in the rites 
of the Established Church ; — ^that Church, accompanied as 
it is by a system of legal toleration, is, even to him, the 
'' point d'appui," to use a military phrase. And if it were 
taken away, he would feel, eitperimentally, that very much 
of his " strength was gone from him :" and the hold of 
Christian faith upon the general mind mightily loosened. 

Neither is it to be supposed, as is above hinted, that the 
Dissenter will forget the good grace and dignity with which 
the Church assented to the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts ; a measure testifying that she neither expected 
nor desired to aggrandize herself^by suspicion, or by exclu- 
sion^ of other conscientious Christians — ^but was willing to 
rest her claim to general regard, where it might safely be 
rested — ^upon her own intrinsic character, the exemplanness 
of her functionaries, and the love and respect of the common 
body of the people. 

Let it be admitted, for argument's sake, that amongst our 
public men are some few who care nothing for religion. — 
Yet even these must perceive, from only a slight glance at 
their condition, that many of their own quiet comforts — 
much of the orderliness and grateful decency of social life, 

13 
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the rule of any other sect ? Will the Catholic look 
to the Whigs for support then ? But have not nunw 
bers of these a positive valuable stake in the 
Churchy as impropriators or patrons of livings? 
and does she not hold pledges from them^ in the 
persons of sons^ and brothers, and other kindred? 
and are not man^^ of this party steady Churchmen ? 
And where after all is the foundation for the sup- 
position that the Catholics themselves would aim at 
overturning the Church ? 

They can neither be insane enough to think 
themselves able to effect it ; nor, if it were e£fected^ 
that they of all men would become the dominant 
party. If the Church were away, the associated 
Dissenters would at all events overmaster them; 
and they have a nearer kindred with our " nursing 
mother" — a more natural and direct sympathy with 
our stately venerable and ancient ecclesiastical 
polity, our altars and priesthood and hierarchy, 
than with the more recent varying and irregular 
apparatus of dissent. 

are owing to the periodical solemnization of parochial wor- 
ship — to a ritual, sober, simple, and impressive — and to the 
influence of a resident and mtelligent ministry. 

Men of the temper supposed, if unhappily there be any 
such, would be. losers merely in a civil social sense, in either 
of the two cases, of religion kaving altogether our altars and 
our fire-«ides— or of its being no longer embodied and ex- 
emplified in a predominant Church. 
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But once more/ the Whigs, upon ordinary 
topics of government, difier, as £u: well nigh as 
difierence of opinion can be carried, from the Ca- 
tholic, bred up in the very cradle, and nourished 
upon the very milk of Toryism. Now foHow up 
this view of their relative situations. Suppose them 
in mutual opposition, as in the instance assumed 
they assuredly would be, however warm in present 
cordiality; where, let us isusk, would the Popish 
party in such an emergency look for support ? — ^to 
the contrary class of politicians ! The idea is too 
absurd to be one moment entertained — sooner 
« jungentur jam gryphes equis *." 

But let the supposition be admitted for a moment, 
that, contrary to all calculation, the Catholics do be- 
come a dangerous body in Parliament, what hinders 
the Sovereign from exercising his prerogative of 
creating new Peers, by way of counterpoise on the 
Protestant part? Or, if that be objectionable, why 
should not Birmingham, Manchester, and other 
great towns send their representatives to the Par- 
liament ? or why may not Parliament be dissolved? 

And let us also bear in mind, that whatever may 
be the personal opinions of our representatives. 



* T(yry, certainly, might join with Tory; but not high 
" Church and King*^ men with Catholics, for Catholic pur- 
poses. 
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they can be operative in legislating no longer than 
whilst their electors themselves permit them. 

The English people are at least thoroughly and 
resolutely Protestant 

Their eyes would be jealously directed to the 
Parliament ; and from that they would undoubtedly 
vnthdraw all such persons as were in any degree 
chargeable with defect of loyalty towards their 
cause ; and where then would be the power seri- 
ously to impair that cause *? 

But we shall not do justice to the question^ if we 
do not examine it in its relation to the future; and 
here the danger may be alleged probably to lie if 
any where, 

A gradually expanding and hereafter preponder- 
ating influence may certainly at some unforeseen 
period^ and that without any positively corrupt mo- 
tives^ repeal the Acts prescribing the oaths or any 
other form of security ; and what tangible and visi- 
ble act — what condition of penal responsibility shall 
thenceforth bind Catholics to the Protestant in- 
terest^ or, if you please^ tie up their hands from 
undermining it ? Now^ with the broad and palpa- 
ble facts before us of the religious moral and poli- 
tical condition of Great Britain, we cannot well 
conceive such a repeal possible, until the quiet 

* Unless, indeed, it be conceivable that, in one session, 
the dreaded nuschief eoxM be matured and executed. 
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loyal constitutional enlightened conduct of the Ca- 
tholics, or the general relations of the country, 
and the interests of true religion itself, shall have 
demonstrated that they may be safely and even 
beneficially trusted without legal bond, applicable 
to themselves alone ; for why should we hesitate 
to say, that before that time arrives, Protestant and 
Constitutional jealousy will never permit it ? and 
then to such a line of conduct in the Catholics, as 
shall entitle them to the full confidence of citizen- 
ship, will there not be a very powerful inducement 
in the gratitude q{ the hitherto excluded minority 
now freely admitted by the majority to a participa- 
tion of civil honour and privilege ? Will not, we 
may ask, an increased and increasing interest in the 
welfare of the common patrimony grow out of the 
feeling, that it is now really common ? 

It may possibly be urged by the apprehensive 
Protestant, that familiarity with the Catholic ritual 
will gradually soften down our present wholesome 
repugnance to it, and unobserved prepare the way 
for its returning ascendancy, or at least for indifier- 
ence to the great distinctions between purity and 
corruption of worship. But, to repeat the last 
argument, only with a somewhat different applica- 
tion, is it likely that, until it is reformed, the 
English commonalty will ev^r see it with any other 
feelings than those of dislike and alienation? 
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If there be such a thing as a mode of &ith dia- 
metrically and essentially opposite to the Catholic, 
it is Methodism — opposed in its rites and ordi* 
nances, and with yet greater strength in its princi- 
ples, .and not a whit less firm and exclusive in the 
maintenance of its opinions. 

And of Methodism how extensive is the influ- 
ence ! especially among the lower and least discri- 
minadng and educated orders, who, according to 
all popular calculation, would be the most proba- 
ble dupes of a splendid and imposing ritual. But 
let us suppose that Methodism is but a transient 
modification of reli^on — to be accounted for upon 
obvious principles ; but to yield, when with safety 
it may be, to the influence of our own Apostolical 
Church, at length enlarged and wisely accommo* 
dated to the exigencies of the times ; — even then 
what a barrier to the dreaded influence of popery 
in Britain would be the universal circulation of 
the Scriptures, (upon the practical denial of which 
to the people it is in point of fact grounded), and the 
power of reading them almost every where pos- 

> 

sessed ! 

And let me add this — I hope neither in vain- 
glory nor foolhardiness ; — that I really cannot so 
far disparage and distrust our Protestant faith, 
with all its attributes moral and religious — all its 
high and noble bearings — all its possessed and 
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remembered wealth — as to dread any injury to it 
from that new relation to popery, in which it will 
be placed by emancipation. 

Haying endeavoured to shew that no harm is 
likely to result from annulling the laws against thie 
Cathohcs, let us now proceed to consider whether 
any and what good may be the issue. 

Now I apprehend thinking and conscientious 
Protestants, as a body, to be deeply and painfully 
impressed with the erroneousness of the Catholic 
faith as professed by its votaries^ and much more as 
too often embodied and realized in practice; and to 
reflect with pain and dismay upon its probable con- 
sequences to those who hold it. They readily admit 
and cordially rejoice to see, indeed, that there are 
found wiikioL it& pale not a few individuals, from 
whose high and honourable minds its peculiar in- 
fluence passes off as the breath of man from the 
polished mirror ; and who have^ in their singleness 
of faith, happily, power to extract even from that 
soil the nourishment of their spiritual life. 

But this does not aSect their general estimate of 
its tendencies amongst the great mass of its popula- 
tion. It does not prevent them from feeling, that 
multitudes of their less discerning fellow Christians 

I 

are objects of poignant commiseration, and that it 
were, indeed, a blessed work to deliver them from 
their thraldom. And are not contact and familiarity 
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with Protestants and predominant Protestant agen- 
cies likely to lead to this great deliverance ? At 
present this is totally out of the question. There 
is^ practically, a wall of separation between the daily 
lives and ordinary doings of the two persuasions. 

The Catholics are sedulously taught, however 
mistakenly, to regard us as their voluntary oppres- 
sors, and our faith as an injurious unlovely and^ 
therefore, unchristian one. 

The naked uncontradicted fact of their being 
kept in an inferior subordinate condition, is, in 
every form of excitement, brought home to their 
conviction, and made to play upon their angry feel- 
ings. To concede then what they ask, would it 
not be to take them out of the hands of agitators ? 
and would not every man of this character then 
presently inscribe over his door — " Othello's occu- 
pation's gone ?" Unless their human nature difiers 
from aM other, one can hardly doubt of their opea« 
ing their hearts to us under such circumstances, 
and being in the way at least to more enlightened 
persuasions, and a faith of greater purity and spirit 
tuality; to the unspeakable gain (we will not pre- 
sume to say of the Protestant cause ; that, hovr- 
ever important, is but a secondary consideration in 
this place, but) of their own souls. 

Once more *, it has long been recognized as an 

* " Let every man,*' says the Apostle, " look not only 
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important practical axiom, gromided upon expe- 
rience and sound sense, that there is no surer way, 
generally speaking, to invest a party with import- 
loice in its own eyes, and to concentrate and mul- 
tiply its adherents, than to signalize it as an object 
of apprehension, and to mulct it with punishment. 
Cease to display your fears of the Catholic religion, 
Tiow that the Protestant is so firmly estaplished, by 
penal or prohibitory statutes, and would it not by 
and by shrink to its proper dimensions ; especially 
in these dominions, where it must ever be borne in 
mind that it is or will be in contact with and more 
or Jess, subject to so many local and political and 
religious agencies, all powerful, and all exerting 
over it an influence more or less direct ? 

And would not the result of concession be the 
increase of these agencies? Although at the mo- 
ment of granting it, it is far from improbable that 
the Irish Protestant may look upon his imme- 
morial superiority as infringed upon, and his 

upon his own> but also upon another's wealth." If there 
ever was a period when the English Protestant had his 
wealth to look upon, it is the present. And ought he not to 
stand forward, and would not a blessing attend him if he 
did, to minister out of his own fuhiess to the necessities of 
his feUow-men and feUow-subjects ? Would it not be a 
Christian act to let them " gather up the crumbs that fall 
from the rich man's table ?" 
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very home unsafe ; and that some unseemly symp- 
toms of triumph may discover themselves on the 
contrary part; yet^ after a season^ is there not every 
probability of a pacified country, and, rich as it is 
and pregnant in resources for the spirit of commerce 
and speculation, of settlers going over from the 
sister land, and giving it the benefit of their wealth 
and intelligence and activity? And in speaking of 
a pacified country, our thoughts naturally revert to 
the advantage of having our supposed enemy face to 
facCi and being able to watch and if necessary coun- 
teract all his evolutions. At present the whole Catho- 
lic body, and a mighty body we^know it to be, is in 
a fermeiit ; convulsed by passion, operated upon by 
agitators, and too well prepared for any violent ex- 
plosion. Give it, then, a safety vahe. Let its heat 
pass off through legal conductors. Let its voice 
be heard in our representative assemblies. There, 
comparatively, it is harmless. An authorized place 
time and manner for action being assigned to the 
delegates of the Catholic population, the 



€f 



Spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas^^' 



that dark and insidious system of hostility, against 
which neither nations nor individuals can guard 
themselves, will come to an end ; and covert ma- 
chinations have nothing upon which to operate. 
Lastly, let me direct your attention to the merely 
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civil and yet great benefit likely to accrue to the 
nation, from securing to itself the natural loyalty 
and gallantry of the Irish *, full and undivided ; as 
also from stimulating latent talents and ingenuity 
into action. 

The country would have in case of emancipa* 
don the benefit^ without any difierences between 
man and man on account of his religion, of all its 
subjects' energies intelligences and worth, in almost 
all its offices and trusts. And we must not forget, 
that emancipation embraces and contemplates no 
provision for conferring upon the Catholic Church 
any privileges or powers which it does not already 
possess. The Protestant will maintain its present 
ascendancy and revenues, as the religion of the 
State — the Catholic ranking only amongst other 
dissenting communities f. 

* It has been even argued that the emancipated Catholics 
would not fight for Protestant England against a Catholic 
nation. If they have freely shed their blood for it against 
all enemies, as the annals of our greatness testify, when un- 
possessed of certain civil privileges, are they likely to be more 
sparing of it when concession of those privileges has given 
them more to fight for, and attached them by new bonds of 
affection to the commonwealth ? 

f Is not equality with other dissenters an intelligible and 
reasonable limit of concession? This appears to be the 
answer to return to those who put the question—** where 
will you stop ?*' 

N 
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One parting word. The very same measure will 
be hailed as salutary^ under the auspices of men> 
whose talents and integrity the country acknow- 
ledges, which, if attempted by others less popular^ 
would be decried and opposed. 

There have been a calm soberness and straight- 
forward good sense and practical honesty in the 
general conduct of our present ministers, which is, 
as it forcibly strikes me, our sufficient warrant, that, 
if concession be granted, it will not be without a 
thorough sifting of the question, nor without a de- 
termination that our safety and integrity as Protes- 
tants shall be the grand feature of the measure *• 

I am, &c. &c. 



* The greater portion, indeed nearly the whole of this 
letter, the Author owes it to himself to say, was written in 
the beginning of 1828, and the opinions maintained in it 
formed after long and, he hopes, unprejudiced deliberation. 
The present Session of Parliament (Feb. 1829) has been 
opened with a speech from the thr(»ie favourable to conces- 
sion. He fervently hopes and prays, that whatever is done 
may be " to the advancement of God's glory, the good of his 
Church, the safety, honour, and welfare of our Sovereign 
and his dominions." {March l9t, 1829.) 
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CANT. 



My Dear Sir, 

I MOST entirely agree with our friend H , in his 

dislike of '^ cant;' but not so fully in his opinion^ 
that it always indicates hoUowness, for this it most 
assuredly does not ; being, far more certainly, the 
token of a weak head, though not invariably of 
that, than of a bad heart. 

The very use of it is, in one sense, a favourable 
symptom; though, perhaps, not in the individual 
^^ phraser. '^ It is in truth a tribute tacitly and 
indirectly rendered to religion. It proves thaf 
there are in that an acknowledged worth and dig- 
nity, of which people would willingly be supposed 
partakers, if they can only effect it by the peculiar 
turn and tone of their speech. *' Cant** claims for 
itself, however foolishly, the praise of Having at- 
tained the ^^ mark," by general consent recognised 
as reputable. Its effect upon practice, however, is 

N 2 
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another thing. There it is too ordinarily injurious ; 
discouraging the worldly undiscerning mind from 
every approach to spirituality; and detsdning in 
the lowest level those who are already possessed 
of it. 

The practice of Cant^ to analyze it more minutely, 
seems to have grown out of an idea that religious 
principles must necessarily clothe themselves in 
and be ascertained by religious phraseology; and 
consequently^ that the oftener it was used, (no mat- 
ter upon what occasion^) the clearer and fuller would 
the fountain be from which it was derived. Hence it 
came to be adopted by the conscientious, as in duty 
and supposed consistency with their ruling princi- 
ples ; and then by the artfiil and designing per- 
ceiving how readily it passed current and how 
easily it was assumed, as a '^ cloak for malicious- 
ness.** 

But why, we may venture to demand^ why was 
it not subjoined to the proposition, as in fairness it 
ought to have been, that the religious condition, re- 
quired to be equally borne witness to, by the un- 
ceasing performance of religious actSg that is, iscts 
purely and properly religious ? 

For surely the principle, if it demanded corres- 
pondence in one species of outward demeanour, 
must also in another. But then .what would have 
followed? Then every good man must either for 
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ever have ceased from secular sets, or must have 
mixed them up, as best he might, with spiritual: 
which dilemma at once shews the absurdity of the 
notion. In truth, as the highest of all authorities 
has said, ^^ the Kingdom of God is within us :" 
not so much demanding of its subjects any such 
substitution of spiritual for secular language, or of 
spiritual doings for secular, as that they should be 
in permanent uniform subjection to the religious 
sensCy as their prime mover and efficient regulator; 
requiring, in short, an universal subordination with 
restpect to time place and circumstance, of the 
formefr to the latter ; together with an actual ex- 
change, uptyn proper occasions, (of which sound 
discretion alone should be the guide,) of the former 
for the latter. 

The Puritans did indeed spiritualize, or attempt 
so to do, both word and deed ; dressing them up in 
the imagined garb of religion ; and a strange fan- 
tastic incongruous medley they made of it ; an 
unseemly ill-assorted marriage they tried to so- 
lemnise between the things of this world and of 
the next; an linion'^of disa^emg elements happily 
described by the poet in his, 

, . ,•: — rr",4®*^^ ^ piscem mulier fonnosa aupeme.*' . 



^ ' It would have mattered comparatively little, how- 
feVer!,1f hotliirig toore ^d^Or strangeness mSiunseem'' 
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Ikiess had been the issue ; if only taste had been 
ofiended, or sound judgment gainsaid. The serious 
evil was a growing coldness towards Christian faith 
itself, in those who had it, and an increased repug- 
nance in those who had it not The visible asso- 
ciation of much of absurdity in the sincere, and of 
much of profligacy in the hypocritical and worthless^ 
with holy words and phrases, shook the very foun- 
dation of whatever is most precious and valuable to 
man*. 

But it is of the last importance that Cant be not 
confounded with religious conversation : nor what 
we have alleged against the former be understood 
as implicating and discouraging the latter. 

Than such conversation one can conceive no- 
thing, in proper season and circumstances, more 
becoming more improving or more delightful ; but 
proper seasons and circumstances it must assuredly 
have. At meetings of an expressly religious nature, 

♦ Let us hear Mrs. HutcHiN80N, — (Memoirs of the Life 
of Colonel Hutchinson.) 

" The godly of those days, when he" (the Colonel) "cm- 
braced their party, would not allow him to be religious, be- 
cause his hayre was not in their cutt, nor his words in their 
phraze : nor such Httle formalities altogether fitted to their 
humour : who were, many of them, so weake, as to esteem 
rather for such insignificant circumstances, than for sohd 
wisdome, piety and courage." 
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for instance, it is of course in place and called for ; 
though even in these it were unquestionably well 
to clothe it in simple unaffected and what we may 
call open terms. 

It does seem absolutely due to the nmjesty and 
holiness of the Bible, not to interweave its phraseo- 
logy into the texture of our own ordinary current 
talk as a part of itself; nor yet to imitate its pecu* 
liarities of phrase or word, resulting from an idiom 
different from our own, and designed for other pur« 
poses ; but rather, when we do use its language, 
expressly and distinctly to mark it as quotation. 

Many people invest the ipsissima verba of the 
English Scriptures with an undue sacredness ; not 
remembering that they are not, in fact, their ori« 
ginal, but only our translated speech; and that, 
in some instances, synonymes would with equal 
or with still greater accuracy have stated their 
actual meaning*. 

The conviction of this might at once, and alone, 
strike at the root of that scrupulous care with which 
some adhere to them in conversation for the ex- 
pression of religious ideas; inasmuch as it leaves us 
at full liberty to adopt, except when we really 
quote or are at an actual loss for words, any 

* Yet what a safe, what a noble translation is that of the 
Bible, upon the whole ! 
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equivalent phrase that may occur, to ^ve them 
utterance. 

But why, after all, it may be asked, must religious 
conversation have its season and circumstance 2 
First, let it be replied, because the world is a mixed 
world, compounded of tempers variously related to 
religion ; so that it would seem utterly impossible, 
even where secular business properly so called 
does not intervene, to introduce it into average so- 
ciety, naked and undisguised, without the certainty 
of exposing it to the distaste of many, and what is 
far worse, without more than ever disinclining them 
towards it. 

Secondly, there are worldly employments and 
contingencies, demanding a present attention (^ 
their own^ and an application of mind and thought 
so absorbing in truth and for the moment exclu- 
sive, that such conversation could not be indulged in 
without a manifest and injurious interference with 
them ; and it needs no argument to prove that it 
would lead to the most mischievous consequences, 
amongst others to the denial of the Bible as a rule 
of life, to contend that these employments were, 
therefore, other than useful and honourable. And so 
again of recreations : the introduction in the midst 
of them of strictly religious converse would at once 
be felt to be not only ill-timed but even irreverent. 

It has been strenuously argued, to be sure, that 
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here is the precise criterion by which to judge of 
our spiritual state. 

We cannot possibly be true Christians^ it is 
boldly averred^ if we take part in such business or 
such amusements^ as will not easily and naturally 
admit of religious conversation being introduced. 
But would it not be much nearer the truth to affirm 
this of such as will not admit of the presence and 
dominant exercise of Christian principle ? Now 
that it is to be beUeved is often present^ and hal- 
lowing us unto God, " who seeth in secret," upon 
occasions, when it would be obviously profane or 
something very like it to enter upon religious talk. 

For the sake of greater clearness, we may test 
this by the standard in a former letter pro* 
posed. 

It will be admitted, for instance, that a '* Mem^ 
ber of Parliament is fitly and properly employed 
whilst attending in his place upon public business ; 
though it must equally be admitted, that he is not 
required, nor without encroaching upon, and in 
some degree violating a present pai'iamount duty, 
able to devote himself whilst there to a visible re-- 
ligious act. 

So again, the wearied and harassed body fi-e- 
quently requires some robust recreation, as a re- 
spite from overpowering and unavoidable toil ; some 
complete and utter relaxation of the mental facul- 
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ties ; a state of either positive inertness ; or on the 
other hand^ of strong stimulus by joyous and jubi* 
lant impressions. Many such positions are cou- 
ceivable, in which the religious act would be abso- 
lutely misplaced ; but which may, nevertheless, be 
thoroughly subject to the ruling engrafted'religious 
spirit ; operating quietly and through the force of an 
habitual state of heart, rather than by any appa- 
rent tangible indication. 

In one word, it does manifestly appear, that reli- 
gious and secular matters have, at present, to a 
given extent, their certain separate external pro- 
vince; insomuch that we are to '^ render unto Caesar^ 
the things which are Csesar^s ; and unto God, the 
things which are God's." 

But this rule, with respect to religious themes^ 
evidently confines us to the 



'*' mollia tempora &ndi." 



" And few enough these tempora will be," some 
grave leader 'of the opposite school may possibly 
say ; some one who would go so far as to proscribe 
all conversational allusion to religion, except at itd 
own authoritatively appropriated times. But this 
would hardly be true, even though religion were 
so embodied and contained in some of its own 
most distinguishing propositions only, that no refer- 
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ence was made to it^ when these were not the actual 
subjects of discussion. 

In fact, its record is the whole volume of the 
Bible. Let this volume be dispassionately exa^ 
mined, and it will be seen that it holds out intent 
tional attractions to the exercise of nearly every 
faculty of man's mind; and has an af&nity with al- 
most all his intellectual* pursuits; providing in- 
deed the best nay, the only principle for their per- 
fect and satisfactory cultivation. 

More minutely to illustrate what I say; there 
the speculative and the experimental philosopher, 
there the law^ver, there the man of science or of 
art, shall each find what is akin to his own pur- 
suits ; together with an honourable recognition of 
their usefulness; as contributing, when hallowed and 
directed by sound motive^ not simply to temporal 
ends, but to that unspeakably higher one, the mas- 
tery of religion over the universal spirit of man. 

It is surely most material to attract all such 
through the medium of their own selected study ; 
thus testified, as it would seem, by the voice of God 
himself, to be a high and honourable subordinate 
and minister to religion. 

♦ ** To omit theological obscurities," (says Sir Thomas 
BrownO " you must needs observe that most sciences do 
seem to have something more nearly to consider in the ex- 
pressions of the Scriptures." 
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It is obviously lawful and in accordance with 
hi.decI.»dwinLe.lis.i„»hl>«moe.by.iu. 
dicious and discreet application to all men in all 
men's peculiar and distinguishing faculties and 
tastes^ the whole body of his creatures. 

But this being so, a field is open for an immea- 
surably wider range of thought and discourse, than 
many religionists are willing to allow. I may be, 
happily, winning over to the " wisdom of the just," 
though indeed with no perceptibly rapid progress, 
by shewing that I do not disclaim another man's 
" Gift ;" — but in truth deem it, in its degree, a con- 
tribution to the common cause of Christian perfec- 
tion, when to touch him by a more direct and 
formal reference to religion is as yet impossi- 
ble. 

We readily admit that a man may be so perpetually 
conversant in the means^ as never to reach forward 
unto the end. 

But this too this great and predominant end is 
to be shewn, whenever it can be done without en- 
dangering the individual's higher interests ; which 
we however contend, are so endangered, by an ab- 
rupt ill-timed unwise reference to religious truth, 
in its more, cottceatrated, and essential shape. The 
great object wt conteojiplate being. QroD^s gl(M% 
and ioan!s .flabatipn^ ihe^ who has these truly « at 
hi^9r^ iv3&.assur6dly let nojairopportttoUy^of pro^ 
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moting them escape ; but then, beholding the une- 
qual and discordant materials of which men's mmds 
axe made up, and their various relations to a state 
of grace, and observing that whilst some are ac- 
cessible to one species of argument, that very argu- 
ment is to another pointless and fruitless, he will 
confess that the word " opportunity'^ is strictly ap- 
plicable to the religious influence ; and whilst he 
avails himself of a favourable one, will be careful 
to risk nothing, through unwise unobservance of 
^^ times and seasons." 

And after all, the most persuasive argument 
which one man can possibly offer to another, of the 
truth of his faith, is that silent voiceless one, its 
influence upon his own life and spirit. 

Meanwhile let it never be thought, that such 
conversation as is purely manly and informing has 
not its praise and its essential use. 

Where more can be discreetly added, by all 
means let it be added; but even as much as this 
helps to break down tbe stubborn clods of the na- 
tural spirit, and more or less to prepare it for the 
culture of the Hi^avenly Husbanpmak. Even this 
is an exercise of those more spiritual incorporeal 
faculties, which «Te in faot, when *duly improved 
and purified, portions cf perfeel mindi and (what 
IS no l%ht thingy) ^n occupicir of time and attention, 
whiph .othermse; might and }»!obably would be frit- 
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tered away in mere idle if not prostituted to posi- 
tively mischievous communication. 

It has been^ with far too little of the spirit of 
candour, and certainly in utter ignorance of the 
reality, concluded against all persons who do not, 
at once and under whatever circumstances, take 
up the challenge to religious conversation when 
thrown out in company, that they are not vital 
Christians. But let us consider what are those pe- 
culiar tempers or habits of men, which do and fitly 
may indispose them, in particular conjunctures, for 
the discussion of religious subjects. 

Now many hearers, it is quite impossible to deny, 
are averse to the discussion from a distaste for re- 
ligion itself; but many also, it is quite as certain^ 
from a perception of something palpably wrong, 
in the time or manner or substance of what is 
thrown out ; or again, from a want of agreement 
or sympathy with the precise view proposed ; and 
amongst these, not a few of unquestionably high 
principle, and strictly exemplary conduct. 

You are doubtless acquainted with truly pious 
persons, of such a delicate sensitive and retiring 
spirit, as to shrink from any thing approaching to a 
verbal disclosure of their spiritual state; feeling 
even a glance at their personal religious being to 
be a kind of dulling of the clearness or destruction 
of the individuality of that precious deposit ; men 
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from whom any unveiling of their inward mind, the 
quiet dwelling of their faith, could be wrung only 
in the recesses of the most deep and secluded con- 
fidence ; and then only in partial hints, and dis-* 
tant general avowals. 

Others you must have known, silent and uricom- 
municative from very humility of heart, dreading 
the appearance of assuming a lead or being pointed 
at as authorities in religious matters, and sedulously 
fleeing from all contact with real or seeming spiri- 
tual pride. Yet these too are to be won over to a 
fair participation in religious converse at favour- 
able seasons. These, as well as others, have their 
moments of confidential communication ; and are in 
truth never more happy thsin when they can, which 
however is not oflen, freely and fearlessly im- 
bosom themselves. But there is still another con- 
sideration worthy of being adverted to. 

It appears to me infinitely material, that religion 
should not carry a frowning or forbidding aspect 
into the afiairs of life ; but should be embodied and 
exhibited as that kindly mother, who delights in 
seeing her children substantially happy ; and is al- 
ways on the watch to shew them what their true 
happiness is, as well now as hereafter ; and to pave 
their way to its attainment A cheerfully religious 
Spirit is an acceptable offering unto God, ** the Au- 
thor and Giver of all good things ;" a testimony of 

13 
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grateful complacency in his Government* ; an ear- 
nest and a sign of good will to his creatures. 

In all which however, be pleased to understand, 
we distinguish between a rational mirth ^^ having 
foundations," and one which is merely light 
thoughtless or noisy. But now to' revert to our 
theme ; the language and the topics in the usual 
acceptation of certain religionists deemed to the 
exclusion of all others religious, are decidedly in 
alliance with a dismal . rather than a " merry," 
heart 

Again, it appears to me much too often forgotten, 
that multitudes have yet to be made religious ; and 
in mercy to themselves to be first attracted towards 
the desired point, by every kind and considerate 
condescension. 

* Let us hear George Herbert. '' The country parson 
is generally sad, because he knows nothing but the Cross 
of Christ. 

'* Nevertheless, he sometimes refresheth himself, as know- 
ing that nature will not bear everlasting droopings ; and 
that pleasantness of disposition is a great key to do good ; 
not only because all men shun the company of perpetual se- 
verity, but also for that, when they are in company, in- 
structions, seasoned with pleasantness, both enter sooner 
and root deeper : wherefore he condescends to human frail- 
ties, both in himself and others ; and intermingles some mirth 
in his discourse occasionally, according to the pulse of his 
hearers." — Country Parson, 
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The failure to remember this much too fre- 
quently raises an almost insuperable barrier between 
men and their duty and highest interests. 

But more especially does it repel and discourage 
the young J whom it of all thing concerns us to con- 
ciliate ; and who, it is not unreasonable to contend, 
would not have been framed by the kind Father 
of their being, with that joyousness of temperament 
which characterizes and endears youth, had it been 
in discordance with the religious principle ; for then 
how could they at all, or how without extreme diffi- 
culty, have been made partakers of Christian mercies ? 

Our compassionate Redeemer's, ^' Suffer the 
little children to come unto me for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven ;" seems to be decisive of the 
question that childhood, as such, is in harmony 
with the pure and sacred will of God* 

And certainly, a pervading sense of responsibility 
to a Heavenly Judge may well grow up in them, 
and very frequently does, in company with all that 
is essentially cheerful and buoyant. 

Supposing then what we have advanced to be 
true, would it not be well upon the whole, that at 
least the following cautions should attend the in- 
troduction of religious subjects into conversation? 

That it should uniformly be in a spirit of dis- 
creet reference both to times and persons, as to 
measure and quality ? 

o 
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And again^ that it should never be concluded^ 
that religion's " Image and superscription," were 
found upon the face of such discourse alone, as was, 
in the strict and techniced sense — religious ; multi- 
tudes of other topics being also tributary to it; yea, 
and it is not improbable, designed still to be so, 
even in man's perfection ; even when he has at- 
tained his highest reach and utmost measure of 
spirituality; for although his master-theme of 
thought will then, in all probability, be " the ex- 
ceeding great love of God to man in Christ," the 
mystery which even the angels desire to look into ; 
yet does that love extend itself into so many chan- 
nels of existence, such numberless forms of crea- 
tion ; and so pervade, as far as we can see, the 
whole compass of things to be known, that the 
themes, which are now ancillary and auxiliary to 
the establishment of religious faith, will not even 
then, it is likely, be swallowed up (so as to have no 
further existence,) in one great subject of thought ; 
but be still dwelt upon as sources, from which the 
sublimated spirit shall go on drawing, in their past 
or present or future existence, the materials of gra- 
titude, admiration, and « everiasting righteousness*." 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 

* The reader is requested to read Mr. Foster's masterly 
Essay on '' The aversion of men of taste to Evangelical 
Religion." — Essays. 
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My dear Sir, 

The speculation in which your intelligent and 
valuable neighbour has been engaging you, "whe- 
ther our Church of England is ever- likely to be 
the centering point and common refuge of the great 
body of British Christians," is, indeed, pregnant 
with interest : but it is much more. I look upon 
it as a strictly practical question, directly tending 
to influence our conduct as religious men in num- 
berless ways. 

Practical union among Christ's disciples is ob- 
viously so vital a duty, whether we advert for its 
estimate to our blessed Master's express pre- 
cepts, or merely at the moral effect it must have 
from its very nature, in originating and perpetuat- 
ing Christian graces, and giving substance and 
strength even to Christian faith itself, — that, un- 
doubtedly, whatever institutions are calculated to 

o 3 
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foster it, have a strong primd facie claim upon the 
regard and support of the conscientious believer. 

Now, if we honestly believe our own Church to 
be such, then the very belief will be an additional 
pledge and urgent motive of wise vigilance over 
her peculiar interests, and of a scrupulous care^ 
as far as it lies in individual power, to ingraft 
into her authorized system and infuse into her mi- 
nistrations whatever may come in aid of so worthy 
an end ; and to subtract from her, on the other 
hand, all that may happen to be unfavourable to it. 
I say additional^ because we have abundant cause 
for loving honouring and obeying her already, 
without seeking one in the probable universality 'of 
her scope. It is, indeed, any thing but easy, whilst 
we behold the loveliness of her proportions, and 
experimentally feel her to be unto ourselves a safe 
and sure guide, not to exclaim with the rapt Pro- 
phet, — " How GOODLY ARE THY TENTS, O JaCOB ! 
AND THY TABERNACLES, O ISRAEL !" 

When we look abroad, however, at the dense 
mass of dissent, at this very moment existing in the 
country, or from that glance at hindrances withia 
our own heritage, we naturally hesitate to assign 
her the character of an universal mother, practically 
speaking, though abundantly satisfied with her 
maternal provisions for our ottm welfare, and 
quite sure that the reasons, which too many assign 
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for refusing her holy offices^ are utterly insuffi- 
cient 

First then let it be shewn that there can be 
9uch a Church; ordained^ as sound discretion in 
governors and rulers shall dictate^ for either a whole 
kingdom or a certain definite portion. Of these 
several arrangements we ourselves indeed afford 
an exemplar. 

England^ Ireland, WcdeSi l^^ve one common 
Church; Scotland, another integral part of the 
United Kingdom^ a Church of its own ; differing in 
some very prominent circmnstances. 

The Apostles themselves founded separate 
Churches^ under separate rulers : one at Corinth, 
another at Rome, a third at Ephesus, a fourth at 
Thessalonica ; the jurisdiction of each being appa- 
rently limited only by the practical facility of union^ 
and the consentaneousness, arising out of local prox- 
imity or community of general religious interest. 
These Churches were manifestly something beyond a 
mere distinctive name ; something more than a body 
of men, left without restraint to their own inventions 
and imaginations, as to their several modes of serv- 
ing God and promoting the salvation of souls. 

Special rules were authoritatively prescribed for 
their government — ^rules of discipline, canons of 
doctrine. They had their " differences of admi- 
nistration but the same spirit f— Bishops, Pro< 
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phets, Deacops, and so on. And tbat diis appoint- 
ed this organized union under common heads 
and in subjection to common regulations might 
not be lightly or guiltlessly departed from, is ob-9 
vious firopi the earnest pains of the Apostles to pvcs 
vent separations and divisions *, and the strong 
words of condemnation which they uttered against 
them. From all which it seems to be clea^ beyond 
dispute, that visible corpori^te Churches may exists of 
such a nfiture as to iqake departure from them sin« 
ful, and that Gop's word and man's necessities re^ 
quire them to be £pirmed and set in order \ and the 
reason is obvious — 

Without fixed rules, what would be the nature 
and for what period th^ subsistence of any associ- 
ated company; especially of one wherein many 
overt acts were necessary to be done, and many 
various agencies to be ^et at work, to maintain it ? 
more especially y^t of ^ religious society, expressly 

* ** If a young man is actually religious,'' says Bishop 
HsBSR, writing from India, " I know few countries where 
he runs so little risk of having his religion embittered by 
religious controversy* Except in Calcutta itself and its 
neighbourhood, there is actually no sect worth naming, but 
the Church of England/' 

How much does this speak upon the advantage of oneness 
of faith ! 
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aiming at the culiavation of *' whatever things are 
holy lovely and of good report/' and the eradica* 
tion of bad passions and unkindly unsocial feelings 2 

Our Church of England then is just such. It haa 
its proper officers and peculiar permanent laws and 
ministrations. It is, moreover, the work of '' the 
powers that be" — a work by them anxiously also 
assimilated to the primitive form ; and extended over 
a district and a population not too numerous varied 
or complicated, in character and habits, to make 
conformity unpracticable or hard, but on the con- 
trary fit and desirable to be united in the same 
company and to be directed by the same rule. 

Perhaps the exact indisputable model of an 
Apostolical Church, in all its parts, has not been 
left us ; or, at all events, no model to be necessarily 
copied»to the very letter. But there can be as little 
doubt of certain ingredients having entered into its 
composition tending to fit it thoroughly for its 
work ; such for instance as a provision for sound 
scriptural instruction, and the like. 

Such obvious and inherent requisites the Apos- 
tles, more immediately guided by the Spirit of God, 
would most assuredly prescribe; and these every 
following Church must likewise supply, to eniiile 
itself to the adherence and membership of the body 
at large. 
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And if we take our estimate of the Church of 
England * from her original draught and intrinsic 
pervading spiriif we shall hardly hesitate to pro- 
nowice her in most respects a worthy successor 
to the first Churches, and entitled to conformity 
upon much the same grounds. 

We say her original draught and pervading 
spirit, because it is impossible to pronounce her, in 
these our own days, free firom blemishes unnatural 
to her — nay quite foreign to her constitution, if we 
may so speak, and rendering it obviously impossi- 
ble for her to become universidf, as long as they 
continue unremoved. And, in alleging this you 
are not to suppose me visionary enough to make it 
a necessary preliminary to conformity with any 
Church, that it should be ** without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing ;" for then conformity could 
exist only in speculation. Dissent itself cannot 
hope for more than a supposed amelioration not 
for the perfection of its religious condition ; modi- 

* What a guarantee of her purity is it^ that at the Re- 
formation there was such a decided looking back to original 
principles, and such an unsparing lopping off of every ex- 
crescence, which seemed to have grown out of a departure 
from them ! She may truly be said to have been " purified, 
even as gold is tried and purified in the fire/' This refers, 
however, to her character estimated in the large, 

t The reader will of course understand this term to relate 
to Great Britain. 
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fied and alloyed^ as it ever must be^ by human in- 
firmity ; the grand principle of all Christian union 
being that some sacrifice should be made by each 
for the good of all^ and lesser inconveniences be 
submitted to with a view to greater and more ge- 
neral ultimate good. 

But let us now look at those blemishes which we 
have adverted to ; not in the spirit of unkind and 
wanton exposure ; but that^ as far as in us lies (and 
almost every man can throw some weight into the 
common mass of influence *), we may help, dutifully 
and affectionately, towards healing the "wounds 
wherewith our nursing mother has been wounded 
in the house of her friends," and by God's bless- 
ing restoring her to her proper comeliness and 
strength. 

To some of them we have incidentally adverted 
before. 

Most certainly f , no Church can have any pre- 
tensions to universality, nor fix upon separatists 
as a body the charge of wiUul schism, which is 

• See Letter VIII. 

t '' It is in fact the want of means on the part of the 
teachers," says Bishop Hebeb, '^ and not any inyincible 
repugnance on the part of the Hmdoos, which« in my opi- 
nion, must make the progress of the Gospel slow in India/' 
The good Bishop might have said the same of the English 
and England. 
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unable either to receive a great proportion of the 
people into her sanctuary, or to instruct diem 
through the channel of her ministers ; and thia 
state of things' may unhappUy be predicated of our 
own. But then, neither of these defects belonged 
to her in her original design : on the contrary they 
are totally alien from it, and wrong her high pa- 
rentage. 

For a long period f both Churches and teachers 
bore a just proportion to demand j;— -for a long 



* Few of the Churches of our populous cities and towns 
set apart sittmgs for the poor, or at least such sittings as place 
them upon any thing like an equality of convenience to hear 
God's word. 

t It is a curious fact and not much to he credit of our reli- 
gious discenunent, that in the Churches of that faith which 
we renounce, partly because of its pride, open benches or 
moveable chairs are used, whilst in our own though breath- 
ing the very air of Protestant liberty they have been sup- 
planted by pews ! Cathedrals are exceptions, and a very 
few recently built Churches. 

X The reader is referred to Bishop Stthner's primary 
Charge to the Diocese of Llandaff, for a description of a 
common evil, and his truly Christian measures for its alle- 
viation. 

In certain parts of that Diocese it appears that vast 
bodies of m»i are collected in points, far distant from Parish 
Churches, by the iron and coal works; and it is with refers 
ence to these that the Charge says — 
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time the bodies of places of worship were unpewed 
and uninclosed — the inhabitants of a parish occu-* 
pying open benches in common^ and '^without 
respect of persons." Whatever changes have taken 
place in these particulars must be in fairness attri^ 
buted to the gradual ascendancy of a selfish over 
a spiritual temperj and the gradual encroachments 
of wealth upon poverty. 

Let ys pow shortly look at the pecuniary con- 

" It may be convenient for some of my Clergy to know^ 
that, in parishes where the present accommodation is insuf- 
ficient, and a large proportion of the population is situated 
at a distance from the Church, I shall not decline to license 
suitable buildings under certain provisions for the tempo- 
rary pevformance of divine service, if no more unobjection- 
able means can be devised for administering to the spiritual 
^ants of the people." 

Such a declaration is so far from contravening the spirit 
of the Church, that it is precisely calculated to display and 
embody it. 

Originally a Parish Church held the Parishioners, we have 
said. The Bishop's plan tends to bring all, if not within 
the literal wdHs of our Church, yet within its pale and boun- 
daries. Would that this system of wise condescension to the 
changed and changing face of circumstances were more gene* 
rally pursued ! This — ^not a blind adherence to the very 
same detail of measures, imder var3ring aspects — ^is true con- 
sistency, and the consistency to which under God we must 
look for the safety both of our fire-sides and our ajtars. 
13 
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didon of our Establishment Whatever ofiends 
ordinary feelings of propriety, and contradicts the 
convictions of an honest unprejudiced mind, will be 
reasonably accepted as evidence against the charac- 
ter of any Church, and must inevitably generate dis- 
affection towards it. 

Now the wealth of our own does this : yet not 
so much by its aggregate amount, which, were it more 
impartially applied to the support and efficiencies of 
its functionaries, would not raise a single objection, 
I incline to think*, but on account of its strangely 
unequal application. A difference nay a very con- 
siderable one, in the revenues of the various ranks 
of the Clergy, will appear just and necessary. 
Common sense will at once recognize the pro- 
priety of the Bishop's income exceeding the Cu- 
rate's by a large and liberal difference ; but one so 
extensive as is not unfrequently seen does cer- 
tainly defy every reasonable calculation ; especially 
when it is considered that the really hard-working 
labourer in his Lord's vineyard, the diligent pa- 
rochial Minister, one of the principal living effi- 
cient representatives and embodiers of the Esta- 
blished Church's energies, is amongst those thus 

• It has been calculated that the aggregate income of 
about 10,000 livings^ divided, would net about 200/. per 
beneficed Gleigyman. 
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inadequately paid^ and that for the most important 
of all labours *. 

Perhaps there never was a period when an Eng- 
lishman could look up at the bench of Bishops, 
with more unmixed satisfaction than the present 

It is not against them or their supposed defici- 
encies therefore that these strictures are pointed; 
but against the clogs wherewith the law or pre- 
scriptions of the land have actually though unwit- 
tingly encumbered in some instances their holy 
office ; against statutes, which, in investing many 
of them with disproportionate wealth f , have in 

• The fact of there being no deficiency of " labourers in 
the vineyard" no more proves their remuneration sufficient^ 
than the abundance of labour, in commercial and agricul- 
tural departments, is decisive to the adequacy of wages. 
Superabundant demand — superabundant from causes over 
which the will has little control, must take what it can get. 

The fiishop of St. David's is said to have been acting 
upon the principle of discouraging fresh ordinations to the 
ministry, until those already ordained have employment. 
This must have the double good effect of preventing many 
from ** standing idle in the market-place,'' and of hindering 
^ Curates' salaries from being stinted by interested compe- 
tition. 

f There are not wanting instances of this wealth being 
devoted to the noblest purposes. But, even if this were so 
without exception, the objection of dispropcrtion would 
remain, and the public feeling of religious propriety be un« 
satisfied. 
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truth held them up as marks of obloquy — exposed 
them to gratuitous temptations^ aiid through their 
sides wounded the cause of religion itself. 

A generous disinterested spirit^ jealous for the 
great cause of religious truths and soUcitous to wit- 
ness the removal of every obstacle to its reception^ 
might envy our more opulent Dignitaries ♦ their op- 
portunity to set an example of Christian disinterest- 
edness jin times of all others ripe for it, by tender- 
ing, if it can be done without or with the aid of 
legislative enactment, a certain moderate sacrifice 
in perpetuity, to endow with more adequate and 
honourable funds the smaller Incumbents f and 
comparatively hardly-paid Curates J, — the " work- 
men that need not to be ashamed ;*' nay and even 
some of the Bishops themselves ; whose episcopal 
revenues are, by the very practice of adding com- 
mendams to them, admitted to be utterly insuffi- 
cient. 

And, whilst we are upon this subject, let us also 

* And why not the patrons and incumbents of some of 
our rich livings ? 

f These smaller Incumbents are, in many instances, the 
Clergy of populous and most laborious charges. 

X Whose condition has, however, been mightily im- 
|)roved by the Curates' Act. But what can this Act effect, 
where benefices themselves have such inadequate endow- 
ments ? 
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advert to another source of disaffection towards 
the Church. Bishops are moreover Peers of the 
realm. In some branch of the Legislature we cer- 
tainly ought to be represented as Clergymen ; and 
our interests, or, it would be more proper to say, 
the interests of religion itself watched and advo- 
cated by particular persons actually conversant 
with them, and by character and authority entitled 
to judge of them. But, during the session of Par- 
liament, occupying as it does^ the larger portion of 
the year, what becomes of our Dioceses? much 
more, when Bishops are urged by the smallness of 
their revenues to hold commendams, requiring ad- 
ditional residence out of them? Is it too much 
to say, that they are as '^ sheep having no shep- 
herd?" It is quite true that the shepherd may 
be *' caring for the stieep^ elsewhere ; but it is 
also true that no care is like the pastoral and pre- 
sentand personal. If he is not with the flock, he 
should at least be fully represented by another — a 
second self— a coadjutor, to carry on his labours 
uninterruptedly ; one, to whom the Clergy can still 
as ever report their griefs and their difficulties for 
comfort and for solution. 

The opinion, born of pride and slothfiilness, that 
the distant stately and merely dignified Bishop is 
what either the people want, or the Church is pro- 
fited by, is fast coming to an end. He, who is the 
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real fitther of his family^ dwelling in the midst of 
them^ accessible to all, a frequent unostentatious 
and friendly visitant amongst them, " rejoicing with 
them that do rejoice, and mourning with them that 
weep ;*" this is the Guide whom all sufirages desire 
and honour ; and there are many such. A diocese 
will ever be found to prosper, and the Church 
within it to be reverenced and effective, as the Dio- 
cesan is personally familiarized and interested in its 
details. 

It is readily admitted that the largeness of the 
Bishop's charge is in many instances an absolute bar 
to this. But are these ecclesiastical divisions so im- 
mutable, that, supposing all good interests demand 
it, they may not be newly modified ? be either bro- 
ken down into smaller manageable portions or super- 
intended by an additional number of governors ? 

That something of the kind is absolutely neces- 
sary to help towards rendering our Church efficient 
or generally acceptable, which is the point we are 
now looking at, who can doubt ? 

The same indeed is to be said in its degree of 
subordinate officers, proceeding from the highest 
grade to the lowest The grand principle oi effici- 
ency is peremptorily demanded of all, and should be 
securedyro»i all, as far as wise precaution can avail 
to do so, by division of labour, and by appointing 
to office only the active and really conscientious. 
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How far this respects parochial ministers we have 
had occasion to shew before. 

EflSciency and sinecures may at a first glance 
seem^ upon principle^ in strongest opposition to each 
other. Yet certainly this is not so, and one should 
have much hesitation in advocating the indiscrimi- 
nate abolition of the latter. Sinecure Uvings do 
indeed appear to be a rock of offence in our 
Church ; because it is any thing but easy to sepa- 
rate at all the ideas of work and responsibility firom 
livings; which are with justice considered to be 
for the benefit of men's souls. These therefore 
one might gladly see at an end ; both for the now- 
stated reason, and because, being mostly in the gift 
of individuals^ and liable to be bestowed too much 
like any other property, there can be little hope of 
their being always in such holding as shall dis- 
tinctly satisfy the public expectation. 

Such as are connected with cathedral and colle- 
^ate Churches are otherwise circumstanced. These 
have no relation to strict parochial duties. These 
are in a considerable degree in the gift of the of- 
ficers of religion themselves. These do not bring 
parish ministers into the same painful contact with 
tythe-payers ; a contact destructive too often of 
mutual confidence and respect. Being for the 
maintenance of religious worship only within their 
cathedrals and collegiate establishments, they are 
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not only unobjectionable as it strikes me in them- 
selves, but likely to be upon the whole honour- 
ably and usefully disposed o£ 

When the Prophet Nehemiah was rebuilding 
fallen Jerusalem^ ** it came to pass/' his narrative 
records, '' that the half of his servants wrought in 
the work, and the other half of them held the 
spears, the shields, the bows, and the habergeons.** 
The &ct beautifully illustrates, to my apprehension, 
our own condition in respect both of danger and 
duty. Our Church is, literally, " militant here 
upon earth ;" the object of frequent and of severe 
attack. Who shall repel these aggressions upon 
that, or upon Christian faith itself? The laborious 
parochial minister has his hands full already. If 
he turns aside to the warfare, he will probably 
leave some stiU more important and imperative 
duties undone. Now it is in these very sinecures 
that I would place our chansons, to hold the 
" spear, the shield, the bow, and the habergeon :" 
men, who by character of distinguished holiness 
knowledge or judgment had shewn themselves 
worthy to be intrusted with the defence of the 
camp. 

One hardly knows in what practical way to ap- 
proach the question, to which the course of our ar- 
gument has now nevertheless brought us, of pre- 
ferment in general. 
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On the one hand it cannot but be obvious, that 
it is too commonly estimated as mere property; to 
be disposed of without scruple, to increase interest 
or wealdi ; or provide for relations friends and de- 
pendants. But surely the very view of such a state 
of things is painful. Its prominent characteristic 
feature is that of making religious profit the subor- 
dinate of temporal. 

On the other hand however some one must 
have the power of disposing of livings : who shall 
it be ? Sound reasons would restrain a firee nation 
from entrusting Government with it : scarcely less 
strong would be the arguments against making it 
over to a Bishop, supposing it possible to do so, or 
even the bench of Bishops. So large a power, ac- 
cumulated in few hands, would be dangerous to 
their integrity, dangerous also in various manners 
to the interests over which they are charged to 
watch, ^' as those that must give account** 

Dissenting congregations usually choose* and 
endow their own Ministers : but what is the conse- 
quence? at the first sight, this may look like a 
wholesome check upon worldliness and neglect. 
But in practice its operation would seem to be, that 
the sick prescribe to the physician ; the scholar to 
the master ; the people to the minister. 

With all the alleged evils of the Minister being 
wholly independent upon the sufirages of the con- 

p 2 
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gregation^ and they are admitted to be some, they 
are surely infinitely less than those resulting from 
the contrary system^ looked at as it should be in 
connexion with the Church's other constitutions; 
in connexion therefore for instance with k fixed 
unchangeable and adm/rcMy Scriptural Liturgy ; 
preventing his ever erring^ to any fatal degree, in 
the great points of ministerial teaching; a rallying 
point for the weak, a corrective of the wilful, an 
unmoveable witness of the truth to all. 

We have not yet adverted to the probation 
through which all must pass, before they are either 
ordained or preferred. The value of that probation 
cannot possibly be too highly rated. For first, 
there is a trial of competency, and in these days it 
is usually any thing but inconsiderable, whether 
at College or some other equivalent preparatory 
institution. Then follows the Bishop's own moral 
and religious examination of the individual. Sup- 
posing this to be conducted in the real spirit of a 
Christian Overseer, with an honest resolution that 
none shall be pronounced sufficient, except the 
really deserving in all senses of the word; then 
assuredly patronage is deprived of its worst fea- 
tures ; unworthiness, by whomsoever exhibited or 
put forward, is shut out, and the sheep are pro- 
vided with faithful Guides. And let it in justice, 
and with unaffected delight be added, that " spin- 
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tual teachers pastors and masters" do^ in these times^ 
look well to their duties. Public opinion, decided re- 
specting these obligations and operative, has spoken 
out Its voice is distinctly on the side of what is 
right Individual convictions are also strengthen- 
ing day by day ; and day by day a correspondent 
rectitude of conduct is following them; which 
brings us back to our practical point : Let but, we 
repeat, (administrators do well, and iidministrations 
shalt grow into odour, and under God accomplish 
unspeakable good ; And not great administrations 
only ; let not that be for a single moment supposed. 

For instance, how are Bishops chargeable with 
lapng hands on men rashly, if the witnesses, whom 
they summon to bear testimony to their fitness, 
deem not " whereof they affirm ;" but through mis- 
taken courtesy or idleness, or at the call of worldly 
interest, or from the unawakened and unexercised 
sense of due qualification, present to Diocesans the 
.utterly unqualified or the disqualified in respect of 
character and principle ? Can this be any thing 
less than, in a certain sense, to '' ofier unto God 
the lame and the bhnd,*' and to betray a very solemn 
trust ? 

But we are now unavoidably led to the difficult 
subject of Tythes. 

Tythes are commonly felt, it would appear, to be 
at once sufficient and insufficient: enough and 
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more than enough, relatively to their just demands^ 
for some; but much less than enough for the ma- 
jority ; who are in &ct not only hard labourers in 
comparison with others in the same rank of life^ 
and with the remuneration they receiye^ but, as we 
haye formerly observed, the yery instruments of the 
Church's practical agencies. And hence, most 
assuredly, one great source of disaffection towards 
the system which countenances such a dispropor- 
tion. No doubt the laws, under whose sanction it 
prevails, have been enacted like all others by the 
Le^slature at large; by the Laity therefore in 
common with tiie Clergy : indeed, in a far greater 
proportion. No doubt also the Laity have a per- 
sonal interest, on the score of property and patron- 
age as at present estimated, in supporting them ; 
so that it would be utterly unjust to charge the 
Church with being their sole author and supporter. 

Nevertheless, it can hardly be doubted, that if it 
were hand and heart itself to solicit some reforma- 
tion in this very vital point, to " set its face** fixedly 
and determinedly towards effecting a better and 
more equitable order of things, much would be ac- 
complished; not only for the usefulness respect- 
ability and comfort of tiiose '^ within,*' but to the 
silencing the accusations and quenching the malice 
of those " witiiout." 

Thus much to the principle of remuneration for 
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spiritual offices; for as to the existing mode of 
making it^ I am much inclined to think nothing 
would render that generally palatable, or deprive 
it of its noxious power to indispose towards the 
ministrations of the Church. 

The difficulties of really valuing and proportion- 
ing tythes, testified by the perpetual variances be- 
tween estimates under much the same circum- 
stances — the uncertainty wherein llie boundaries 
between fiur and unfair demand are enveloped,— 
must always make it a question of irksome bargain; 
and put the Clergyman therefore in the situation 
and invest him with the character of a trc^fficker, 
with more than the usual heart-burnings jealousies 
and suspicions attendant upon that character, and 
with an apparent divestment, from an office ob- 
viously sacred in its spirit and intention, of what 
constitutes its individuality, with the substitution 
of a secular garb. 

Shall it be said, he may always take less * than 
the actual value ? I verily believe he almost inva- 
riably does. But here again comes in that diffi- 



* Generally^ but not always for the sake of peace. Cases 
might be pointed out^ in which the Clergyman's moderate 
demands are felt^ by a worldly money-making parish^ to be 
a sort of compensation in lieu of neglected or imperfect 
duties. 
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Gulty of valuation^ which may ever be pleaded as a 
reason for discredidng lliis. What he conscien- 
tiously thinks less, another calls full value or even 
more. Besides^ to meet the question directly, why 
put him in the situation to conciliate good-will from 
his people only by abating of his demands ? de- 
mands duly established by law, and resting upon 
the same foundation as all other property : when, 
by such an abatement, he is reduced to pecuniary 
straits, and disabled from fulfilling the works of 
active charity, or maintaining a decent appearance, 
or perhaps from even supporting a family looking 
up to him for their subsistence ? 

Numbers of our small livings consist of tythe 
only : numbers, therefore, of the Parochial Clergy, 
the very persons delegated as we have said before 
to represent our Church, and carry into effect her 
motherly views, are in this painful dilemma; will- 
ing to make sacrifices, but in the uncertainty of 
value often having littie credit for making them ; 
and by their concessions weakening their power to 
do good on the one hand, and on the other to 
make their Master's name honourable amongst 
men. 

Glebe and Bounty Lands appear to me also very 
ineligible modes of clerical subsistence. Here, to 
be sure, the property is felt to be the Parson's own 
— separate, unmixed with others^ and distinctly de- 
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fined. Here the properties of a common well-un- 
derstood tenancy come in. But even here does it 
not appear to you, that there is the intrusion upon 
the spiritual character and province of a secular 
relation, far better away? 

Under the pressure of unfavourable seasons, or 
of an insolvent tenancy, or dilapidated buildings, 
or any similar contingency, in what condition is the 
Parochial Minister with respect to either pecuniary 
means or a free unincumbered mind ? 

In one word, I would dare to claim for ourselves 
that species of moderate recompense which should 
be at once fixed — ^forthcoming upon regular formal 
application, and without contact with Parishioners. 
"All very well;" an opponent might say, "all 
happily settled to your satisfaction, I hope ; for 
your proposal is neither more nor less than to give 
yourselves an advantage, which none other classes 
of the commimity possess:" to which we reply, 
" But is it not also to deprive us of one as great ?" 
If, on the one hand, by keeping clerical receipts 
at a fixed point and making them fast and sure, 
we are prevented from falling into difiiculties, into 
which others may fall, are we not also on the 
other restrained firom enriching ourselves or at least 
profiting by circumstances, of which others may 
avail themselves ? 

But waving this, I certainly wovld claim for the 
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Clergy a legislative and peculiar exemption from 
pecuniary and kindred diflSculties ; but then simply 
on the ground that their office is high and holy, 
and as much as possible to be preserved in its in- 
tegrity and efficiency, and for all men's sake fenced 
about &om detriment. 

Any plan of remuneration would be shorn of the 
greater portion of its proposed benefit, as it appears 
to me, unless it committed the whole transaction 
to other hands than the Clergyman's own, and in 
fact stood between him and his people. 

The la^ Impropriator would have considerably 
less inducement to court a change of system; he not 
being necessarily or in conscience fettered by any 
scruple as to the propriety of doing himself justice 
whether in this or in every other species of pro- 
perty, nor by wholesome fear of giving oi^ence : 
Being, moreover, usually rich and powerfiil enough 
to assert his questioned rights by an appeal to law, 
he will continue to collect tythes like common rents : 
Not however that even his collection is attended 
with no prejudice to the Clergy — no distaste for 
their spiritual offices. It is not forgotten that 
tythes in whatever shape have some reUxtum to a 
Church; so upon that is visited the displeasure at- 
tendant upon the common term. 

But let us turn to some other topics not usually 
insisted upon : for instance, to our religious ordi- 
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nances ; properly so called and still as ever with a 
view to point out what may seem and is alleged to 
be wanting in them^ to make our Church universally 
acceptable. 

One great ^^ cause of ofience"* has recently been 
taken away, by the repeal of the Te^t and Corp(h 
ration Acts. And one. cannot sufEdently applaud 
both the tolerant spirit and sound discretion of '^ the 
whole body of the Church/' as displayed upon this 
singularly interesting occasion* It shewed a pe- 
culiar graceffdness in the temper and manner of 
accomplishing the repeal. And a man may more 
than ever rejoice in the privilege of being numbered 
in so honourable a society. 

Most' fervently do I hope to see the opinion uni- 
versal and practically operative, that we have no- 
thing to dread from without, if we are but what we 
should and might be within f . 

* And only a ** cause of offence^" it may be subjoined. 
But let us listen to Lord Bacon. ** As to discontentments, 
they are to the body politic what hnmoTirs are to the na- 
tural. And let no prince measure the danger by this, 
whether they be just or unjust, for that were to imagine peo- 
ple too reasonable, who do often spurn at their own good ; 
nor yet by this, whether their griefs be great or small" 

f There is this mighty benefit in diminishing the number 
of the Church's statutable defences, that her members are 
urged to rest her safety, under God, upon their personal 
exertions. 
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Whilst adverting to the sacramenied test^ we are 
led to make the observation, that if any thing were 
deducted from the solemnity and impressiveness of 
that holy rite, by a discretionary permission to 
shorten the service, it would imless I greatly mis- 
take be more than counterbalanced by substituting 
a formulary, towards which the young might not 
feel indisposed from its imagined wearisomeness ; 
and not furnishing the aged and feeble with too 
undeniable a plea, in the positive trial made of their 
health and spirits, for not communicating. 

Such an arrangement would also be a real kind- 
ness to the Clergy. You will not think me, I am 
sure, an advocate for the Minister of holy things, 
" standing idle in the market-place*' as if none had 
hired him into the vineyard; nor desirous of easing 
him of one tittle of his proper burden, if I complain 
that at times he is loaded beyond the endurance 
of both mind and body ; to the risk of taking off 
the line edge of his taste for spiritual interests, 
and even rendering him indifferent to the per- 
formance of positive duty by those committed to his 
charge. 

In populous places. Sacrament Sunday is not 
uncommonly such a season of hard and unremit- 
ting labour, as their Ministers cannot but look for- 
ward to with an apprehension, which not even 
their desire to commemorate and see commemo- 
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rated the great Christian sacrifice can altogether 
overcome. Would it not be well, that the length 
of time occupied in the service were abridged, by 
either providing* coadjutors for the Clergy, or 
enabling them to administer with one common 
address upon reception to a whole table, much as 
confirmation is now performed ; or even to dismiss 
it fi*om the church with an appropriate prayer f 
and benediction, as soon as it had partaken ? 

If some X few words, whose meaning by lapse of 
time has become obscure or even different from 
what it was, could not, without an unwise tamper- 
ing with the venerable and majestic fabric, be abso- 
lutely altered, we might suggest the usefulness of 
writing in the margin one or two synonymes expla^ 
natory of them, leaving the minister the choice of 
them. 

By way of preface to what is now about to be 

* See Letter VIII. 

t In small Parishes any such change would be needless. 
In large ones, if their circumstances do not now call for it, 
what must be the case soon — ^population encreasing as it 
does, and numbers being daily ** added to the Church f 
Want of provision for fresh demands must either prevent 
their coming in at all, or their coming in must be met and 
facilitated by adequate provii^ion. 

X See " Church Reform," by a Churchman ; a sen- 
sible, modest, and weighty appeal upon the subject of 
grievances. 
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said, let it be laid down as a principle, that it is a 
valid objection to any part of regular congregational 
worship, (to be joined in and partaken of by men 
of all ranis,) that it is so mysteriously or ambigu- 
ously expressed, as to create doubts and difficulties 
even in well instructed much more in uninformed 
minds, as to its real meaning ; but especially such 
doubts and difficulties as wound plain and simple 
faith. 

Now we may apply this reasoning to our Atha" 
nasian Creed, our Sick Man's Absolution^ and to 
certain parts of the Burial Service. 

The first abounds in scholastic terms, requiring 
both a knowledge of Christian antiquity and of 
metaphysical phraseology to apprehend it ; and is 
so far at direct variance witii the body and con- 
text of our Liturgy, one of whose great and dis- 
tinguishing beauties and recommendations is its 
masculine and vigorous plainness. Add to which 
that when it is affirmed, as firequently it is, of the 
long series of intermediate propositions contained 
in the Creed, that to these do not apply the damna- 
tory clause at the end, tha^ relating only to the 
primary master-clause that " Trinity in Unity is to 
be worshipped," the argument is rendered inconclu- 
sive and unsatisfactory, by the very fact of its re- 
quiring so many words to prove it. But though it 
were not so, many a humble heart, fearing however 

13 
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groundlessly to go beyond the precise word of 
GoD^ in matters of such perilous importance, whilst 
it clings itself to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
would not for worlds forego it, cannot always bring 
itself to assume the province of God, (is it thinks 
it is, and pronounce upon others fearful and po- 
sitive judgment Besides, the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity is so diffiised throughout the Liturgy and so 
integral a part of itself, that, though this Creed were 
expunged, it would hardly be deprived of a single 
sinew *. 

For the Burial Service, and other kindred 
points, I refer you to a little book recently published 
by Mr. Brock, of Guernsey f . He declares his 
resolution not to use the language, too confidently 
as it is objected pronouncing upon the dead man's 
condition, at the interment of a notorious sinner. 
Be it so. But ought the individual minister to be 
made the judge in such an instance ? The shades 
of transgression are innumerable. How shall he 
determine? And if he could, in what a position is 

• Undoubtedly there is this diflSculty. Suspicion would 
instantly be excited, that Socinianism was creeping in. And 
these suspicions would have reason^ if any real intelligible 
land-mark of faith were removed^ and without cogent cause ; 
or if changes were made at the suggestion of Socinians. 

t An affectionate address to the Members of the Church 
of England, 1826. Seeley. 
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he placed by the exercise of such a power ? In one 
wordy what obligation to religion can make it ne- 
cessary to do more than, in the last solemn offices^ 
record the Christian hope in the general ? 

As to the sick man's absolution, that also lies 
under the charge of wanting explanation. The 
first efiect is to startle. And so generally is this 
felt, that I apprehend very few of the clergy ever 
use it They may be wrong in their construction 
of it, and so may their hearers. But such services 
are popular^ and lose much of their spiritual excel- 
lence if they stagger or perplex either priest or 
people. 

Such, my dear Sir, would seem to be some of 
the obstacles to our Church becoming universal 
amongst us ; yet assuredly in a very unequal de- 
gree. A few of them are positive and absolute ; 
such as its deficiencies in accommodations and 
teachers ; others merely moral ; influencing only 
certain persons, and those more or less, according 
to the intrinsic amount of the obstacles and the 
character of individuals; and perhaps also inex- 
cusably pleaded as such, when balanced, by those 
who are able to do so, against the paramount good 
of conformity, as calculated in the main and upon 
the large shewing of the case. 

For let us now recollect ourselves a little ; In 
what have these defects been detected ? In a sys- 
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tern, which, though it were disfigured by many 
more^ would still stand preeminent among the hu« 
man means of inculcating religion. If any of the 
various forms of dissent should interpose such a re- 
mark as this, " We take you at your word ; the 
Church has all these blots. It is unworthy of a 
reasonable man's support: Come out of it:" our 
reply would be, " No ! she is still to be mightily 
preferred to yourselves ; and we have shewn these 
blots^ because she can afibrd to have them shewuj 
and yet he facile princeps ; because loving and ve- 
nerating her as we do, we would fain see her recog- 
nized as the common Mother of the people ; be- 
cause we are sure all hands and hearts should join 
in girding on the armour and strengthening the 
hand of the ablest strongest trustiest champion of 
our common &ith." 

This is to be sure to award the Church very 
high praise. But let us examine a litde whether 
it be not richly deserved. 

For instance, no candid unprejudiced reader of the 
Bible can help seeing, I apprehend, that it contains 
a ^ number of propositions bearing more or less 
directiy upon the great question of salvation ; but 

* *' We may observe Scripture, in matters of disputation, 
not to speak cwnously: but rather loosely, with indistinctioil, 
and sometimes to favour both ^axia.^'^^JVhichcot^s Apho^ 
risms* 

Q 
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yet in euch apparent not real cpposMon to each 
other^ as not at first sight to be easily reconciled; 
and^ not without some cause also and shew of juflti- 
fication^ adopted as the grounds of a partial syistem^ 
by persons who are disposed to favour only the (me 
side of a question. 

To illustrate my meaning ; — ^there are texts which 
distinctly recognize the existence of " righteous 
men;' others which appear as positively to deny it. 
In one place our salvation is spoken of as, ^' whoUy 
of God," in another, as partly " dependent upon 
ourselves." 

Here '^ faith" is made the prominent condition 
of acceptance, there " works." 

Now dissent, on the ground of doctrine ^ appears 
to grow out of a leaning towards the one side of 
these and similar propositions and a rejection of 
the other, instead of embracing the whole, and from 
the whole duly mixed up and proportioned de- 
ducing the truth. 

It has long struck me that it was part of God's 
plan, if without irreverence it maybe thus affirmed, 
(and it is what sound reason fully justifies,) so to 
constitute his holy word, of such materials diat is and 
in such relative proportion, that its meaning 
should be inaccessible to both the mere superficial 
uncompar ing reader, and to him that reads with a 
view to the support of party rather than of truth ; 
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SO that whilst they should readily stumble and fall, 
the single simple heart, desirous only of knowing 
the ^^ truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth," should attain to it. And it will be seen in 
practice, I apprehend, that the really unprejudiced 
Christian does not find this practical contradiction 
of one class of texts by another, but -can without 
difficulty accept all and combine all, just as they 
are written, in consistent union. 

Thus for instance^ he understands that, in one 
sense J men may be and are righteous; in another not; 
not so righteous, a3 to have merit to plead or to dis- 
pense in the least jot or tittle with the atonement of 
Christ, as their ground and warrant of acceptance ; 
but yet so righteous; through the workings of God's 
Spirit in their hearts, and the anxious conformity of 
their will to his will, that they are not reckoned 
among the present guilty and disclaimed. 

So also he perceives that salvation in the gene- 
ral, with all its great and wonderful mercies, is of 
God in Christ wholly and solely; but that his 
salvation depends partly upon conditions of personal 
fidth and holiness. 

Again, he is not for faith alone nor for works 
alone; nor for either without Christ* To St. 
Paul's, " we are justified by faith," adding 
St. James's, " can faith save us V and striving 

Q 2 
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to ofier unto God, sorry and abashed tHat it is no 
more, " an acceptable offering of bothJ^ 

Now this is one of the praises of our Church ; 
that it does not seek to establish a system qf its 
owUf clipped rounded and precise ; but adopts 
that of the Bible, in all its largeness variety bold- 
ness and comprehensiveness ; that it looks not at 
parts anijportions only, " here a little and there a 
little ;'* but at the " whole counsel of God ;" and 
from the whole gathers a body of doctrine and ad- 
monition, generally intelligible practical holy and 
saving. 

A few words might be profitably added upon the 
truly scriptural proportions in which She mixes up 
in her Liturgy doctrines and duties ; not so much 
of the former, that is to say — as to leave the life 
uninfluenced, nor of the latter as to destroy the 
foundation of all acceptable service. 

Then again, her usual delightful plainness of 
speech is another of her recommendations ; to which 
I have so pointedly directed your attention on a 
former occasion, that I will merely repeat the opi- 
nion then given, that it speaks volumes of the 
wisdom of our Reformers, and constitutes one of 
our Church's principal titles to the people's adhe- 
rence. 

Think moreover of that principle of adaptation 
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which runs throughout her services, whereby the 
wants of every individual however circumstanced 
or characterized are foreseen and provided for ; so 
that, for instance, whilst the beginner in the Chris- 
tian course is not without his " milk," the more ad- 
vanced believer has his " strong meat ;" and yet 
in each case without any apparent violence to the 
rights or forgetfulness of the exigencies of the en- 
tire congregation. 

Once more, consider and admire that " excellent 
wisdom," which, whilst it seeks first and above all 
things '* to make man wise unto salvation, and 
provide for him everlasting habitations," never for- 
gets * that he is made up of mortal members ; a 
being " of reasonable soul and human flesh sub- 
sisting ;" and deals with him as at this moment na- 
tural, though hereafter to become spiritual. 

Neither must we pass by our Church's pecu- 
liarly scriptural character ; her incessant pervading 
deeply imbued reference to the great fountain of 

* This however does seem strangely forgotten whenever 
Churches are made, as in London, the arenas of heated dis- 
cussion, or where the miity and integrity of our Sab- 
bath's service are broken in upon by the publication of 
poors' rates, notices of vestries, and so forth. In what in- 
stance would not notice at the Church-door, verbal and 
written, answer every purpose of publicity ? 
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truths displayed in the scriptural turn of her phrase- 
ology and sentiments ; in her adoption, where they 
can come in with evident propriety, of the very 
words of the Bible instead of her own ; and her 
transference into the midst of her service of nearly 
the whole Bible itself, read by appointed portions 
throughout the year in regular succession, and 
some of it such as the Psalms^ read from begin- 
ning to end, monthly. 

And what a bulwark of strength as we have for- 
merly hinted is there, under God, against innova- 
tions, carelessness, false doctrine, wilfulness, m a 
fixed Liturgy ! How does it stand as a witness 
and champion of the truth from generation to ge^ 
neration ! How does it serve to recall Minister arid 
congregation too home from all wanderings, " in 
a barren and dry land where no water is," to the 
land of their inheritance, " a land flowing with 
milk and honey !" 

Finally, and to bring this long letter to a con- 
clusion, let this fact be borne in mind, whilst we 
are speculating upon the probability of our Church 
becoming the point of union for all Christians, 
that many of the views taken by separatists will 
be found to be also taken by our own Church; 
only not as ex parte, but in true scriptural un- 
reserved connection with others ; so that almost 
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all will have with us a large portion of what they 
find at home^ and may discover moreover^ that we 
are actually much nearer to them than, for the most 
part, they are to one another. 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 
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THE POOR. 

t 

My Dear Sir, 

A Parochial Minister cannot^ with either com- 
fort to himself or usefiilness to others^ be altogether 
ignorant of the Poor Laws. 

As Chairman of his Vestry, for instance, he will 
if thus ignorant be at a loss how to preside over it 
respectably and efficiently: on the other hand, if 
the subject be familiar to him, he will give a tone 
of practical good sense and consistency to its pro- 
ceedings. 

Not that, to make him a really good superinten- 
dant over the poor, his knowledge is to be simply or 
mainly of statute laws and adjudged cases *. He 

* The propriety of the Parochial Cleigyman acting also as a 
Magistrate has been a good deal questioned. If his charge be 
large and populous^ it would scarcely be compatible with his 
more immediate and imperative engagements ; to which it 
may be added, generally, that the province of the Minister 
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will often^ perhaps generally, be far more substan- 
tially serviceable, by keeping these for only extreme 

of religion differs in principle from that of the dispenser of 
laws — ^the one wielding the sword of justice; the other rather 
holding the olive branch of mercy : and that this original 
difference is mightily enhanced by the multiplication of 
penal> fiscal^ and commercial statutes^ resulting from the 
complex relations of our internal and external policy^ and 
daily investing the office of Magistrate with a more secular 
garb. If it were permitted to him to select out of his re- 
quired duties^ much of the objection grounded upon their 
extent, variety, and secularity, might be done away ; but as 
this is impracticable, he is exposed to the necessity of divert- 
ing much of his time and attention from his proper func- 
tions, and to the danger of finding some amongst his own 
people indisposed to be listeners to his spiritual admonitions, 
from his having previously dealt with them " according to 
law /' and, perhaps, also, of deadening his feelings to the ob- 
jects which ought chiefly if not wholly to interest them. 
On the other hand, the Clergy are as a body well adapted 
for an office requiring study, humanity, probity, and fixed- 
ness of residence, and in some places are solely in others 
mainly eligible to it, from station and personal qualification. 
The Clergyman, involuntarily unemployed, as many must 
be, as well in direct duties as in supporting by literary 
occupation the cause of religion, can scarcely be deemed to 
violate any of the proprieties of his function, much less to 
risk salutary influence over the minds of others, by assisting 
with honest principles in the administration of justice, ''to 
the punishment of wickedness and vice and the maintenance 
of true religion and virtue." 
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and otherwiaeintractable cases^ and guiding decision' 
by principles of general equity, or, if you will, upon 
a system judiciously moulded to the character of his 
own locality and people*— not contravening yet not 
precisely following any law, and containing a few 
simple and intelligible rules, equally removed fronr 
harshness and tyranny on the one hand, and from 
giving discouragement to industry and exertion on 
the other. 

But to do this, our Vestry Chairman must needa 
examine the whole question \nth some degree of 
attention ; botji as it standi confessed in the testi* 
mony of experience, and as it is necessarily influ- 
enced and modified by the condition of our human 
nature itself: and an interesting enquiry it will hen 
though not quite unmixed with pain. 

Let us enter upon it together, as being stricdy' 
within the limits of our original " comespondence** 
contract. 

It seems then no more than just and humane,, 
we may commence with saying, that the involunta- 
rily reaUy poor and helpless shoidd be supported 
by the rest of the community. The woa^man, 
whether in trade or agriculture, has in no trifling^ 
degree contributed, though unobserved and little 
recked of, to the State*s^e»era/ stock of labour ;. and 
it were therefore something like an. ingratitude ta. 
deny him a subsistence in his decline ; Ux certainly 

13 
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it is not the fault of the " busy hand^^ if what is 
done be not productive : that blame lies, if any 
where, upon the "thinking head," to which the 
other, whose province is not to ihmk but to do^ 
perforce submits itself. 

But ours is an essentially commercial country^ 
pregnant in every speeies^ of speculative enterprize ; 
and liable to perpetual fluctuations, both in the ex- 
tent to which particular speculations shall proceed, 
and in the changes from one to another. 

It is also one, in which many if not most 
branches of its more extensive and prominent ad- 
ventures employ not only men, but women and 
children of all ages. 

Here then a very large body of poor operatives 
is: at once, as it were, created ; and here of course 
is the origin of no small measure of pauperism ; in 
the amount we mean of encouraged laborious po- 
pulation ; the demand for labour both giving em- 
ployment to the stock already existing in the mar- 
ket, and also holding out inducements to the pro- 
gressive increase of that stock. 

Another source of pauperism is the facility with 
which parochial funds are made applicable to the 
relief of the poor, withaui discrimination of the 
causes of their being poor. 

Another, the actual sum of labour in the market ; 
reducing to a very low rate the poor man's average 
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wages ; for though this assuredly also tends to dimi- 
nish the price of some of the very articles for which 
the poor must pay^ and so far therefore to econo- 
mize their funds^ it is extremely questionable whether 
it does not deduct much more from their direct wages 
than it indirectly spares them^ and in certain things, 
such as house-rent, does not even raise the price to 
them. 

Thrifllessness and improvidence in the poor 
themselves are a further cause of pauperism. 

But much more frequently, it is apprehended, the 
ordinary and unavoidable contingencies of life whe- 
ther political or physical ; such as the expense 
either of procuring medical advice, or, paradoxical 
as it may sound, of being obliged to do without it ; 
each alternative being frequently such a millstone 
round the sufferer's neck as disheartens and de- 
presses him for years after ; perhaps for life. 

Our argument then is that the poor man, merely 
as the laborious contributor to the industry of the 
country, has prima facie on that simple account 
an equitable claim to be relieved and supported in 
his hour of need. But still the question will be 
by whom ? 

Perhaps it might turn out. Upon minute and 
accurate investigation, if it were possible to make 
it, that the country has upon the whole rather lost 
than gained by his individual labour* It may have 
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been for example in a department in which over- 
trading has been^ in a pecuniary point of view, 
to the general prejudice. The nation upon the 
long run, might be able to shew a balance account, 
in which the labourer is still in this sense on the 
debtor side. Then the question is — will this de- 
duct any thing from his alleged claim, upon the 
community ? To determine which let it be recoU 
lected that labour, though it be in some particular 
instances misdirected and even injurious with respect 
to its over product, is still one of the Country's mo- 
ral sinews. It is after all its interest no less than 
duty to urge it to its task ; and, even admitting that 
the speculator in the particular department com* 
menced his undertaking in opposition to plain au- 
guries of its futility under the then present circum- 
stances, the labourer himself is, a^ was affirmed be- 
fore, guiltless : it is no fault of his if success be not 
the result. He has so far " done his duty in that state 
of life unto which it hath pleased God to call him." 

But though the country itself be an admitted 
gainer, the profits to the country take them alto- 
gether may be trifling compared with those result- 
ing to a certain portion of its localities or of its in- 
dividuals. 

They may have accrued to a parish for instance, 
or in a far greater measure to only one or two 
dwellers in a parish. 
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Or again a parish itself^ though benefited for 
the time by the demand upon its labour and the 
increased price of its product^ and by the moral of 
its contained industry^ may eventually be a peciuii- 
ary loser to a greater extent 

How then stands the claim of its poor ? 

And^ we ask again^ upon whom shall it be made? 
and on what account? for^ from such a speculative 
view of the case there naturally results the notion of 
proportionate demands and relative remunerations. 
It does so result. Yet in practice, such ^ view would 
probably be found utterly inapplicable. From the 
very nature of the thing, any proportion referable 
to separate profit and loss could never be estab- 
lished ; not to mention that it would be, under cer- 
tain circumstances, so difficult to prove any actual 
gain upon the whole any where, that, if the pau- 
per's subsistence depended upon establishing that, 
it might fail altogether. 

The legislature appears in fact never to have 
contemplated such an adjustment; or if it ever did, 
to have abandoned it as impracticable. Much to 
be sure has been written and much said, upon the 
supposed intention of the law of settlement to do- 
mesticate men where the benefit of their labour 
has been reaped; and^r that reason. But it 
strikes me as rather exhibiting in its more promi- 
nent and original features, its '' first exemplar," an 
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attention to two other objects in the adjustment of 
settlement ; namely firsts to cure an unsettled and 
vagrant dufposkion, and fix to a spot: and se- 
condly^ to encourage and reward character ; bcfth 
at the time wise objects ; and the latter of the two 
always so ; and both haying a misled regard to the 
individual and to the place. 

Settlement is acquired in one or the other of the 
following ways ; by birth^ parentage^ marriage^ ser- 
vjtade, apprenticeship^ renting, estate, office. 

Birth^ as it respects legitimate children, can 
hardly be termed a settling qualification at all ; 
being resorted to only as a natural last resource, 
and in elefect of what may be termed personal re- 
quisite. As it relates to illegitimates, it may pos- 
sibly have been made a statutable cause of set- 
tlement, by way of punishment upon the offending 
place ; and in retribution of the supposed laxity of 
it8 morals and its want of praiseworthy vigilance ; 
or it may have given settlement, as in case of 
Intimacy. 

Parentage too is almost a dernier resort, and to 
be estimated, in its original, prior, derivative cha- 
racter ; the ancestor being the proposkus who has 
stained settlement by some of those means, which 
we «e da^Bing under our i^o supposed principles. 

As for marriage, nothing possibly will suggest 
itself, as raore obviously and naturally fitting or 
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just, than that the wife's lot should be strictly asso- 
ciated with her husband's. 

Let us take it for granted, for argument's sake, 
that we have discovered some master-principles of 
the law of settlement, and that they are those we 
have stated, commorancy and chanwter. 

Now the latter (that we may first speak of that,) is 
assuredly to be weighed in every act relating to the 
poor ; anxiously and accurately weighed. It is one 
of the hinges upon which should turn, in fact, every 
legislative act and every local and private measure, 
in which they are interested. 

It is much to be questioned, however, whether 
the law of settlement is felt or understood by them- 
selves to trouble itself about that ; or whether, in 
fiict, if it were originally otherwise, it could be 
shewn, in these days and under the altered aspect 
of political affairs, at all to bear upon it. 

Serving with or without apprenticeship for one 
year, or fiUmg some insignificant parish office, or 
renting a house for £10 during that period, or in- 
heriting, or purchcmng a field and . residing upon 
it ; — ^what evidence do any of these things now give, 
whatever they might at other times have given, of 
character ? or what evidence sufficient at all events 
to ground a right to so important a privilege as 
subsistence in the particular district ? 

Serving a long apprenticeship or a long service. 
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or doing any other act which did bear undoubted 
testimony to sobriety and prudence, might reasona- 
bly claim such a return at all periods. At the 
same time that the persons who did so serve would 
nevertheless be the most unlikely persons in the 
world ever to enforce their claim. So might exe^ 
cuting an office^ if now as perhaps once it were 
bestowed upon none but the " charactered.^^ 

So in settlement by holding or having property. 
This might in times past have been grounded 
upon the superiority of persons in this situation ; 
upon their greater respectability ; but now there is 
no such benefit to the locality or to the country at 
large, in a man's having or holding the property 
requisite for settling him, as to give him a title, in 
any fair sense of the word or by any equality of 
claim, to the privilege of support during a period 
of incapacity, which may last for very many 
years. 

As to the second supposed principle of the law of 
settlement, commorancy : — 

That, in the sense in which it once influenced 
our legislators, as we are supposing, is no longer 
desirable. 

England was in former days overrun and in- 
fested by vagrants. It became important to put an 
end to their vagabond and dissolute manners, and 
to congregate them into villages and towns, where 

R 
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they might establish themselves in peaceable do<- 
mestic habits, and creditable gainful industry. 

The attachment between servant and master, 
doubtless, is still and always to be encouraged. 
But it would be going much too far to assume 
change of service in the labourer as conclusive evi- 
dence of a roving discontented disposition. Now 
that speculation and enterprize are perpetually 
changing from hand to hand and place to place, 
labour must of necessity follow where the demand 
beckons, or cease to be labour. 

Such however seems to be the complexion of 
our poor laws. They apparendy embody princi- 
ples, either no longer strictly applicable, or not put 
into activity by corresponding enactments ; and are 
not without their striking inconveniences. 

That for instance which, if we are correct in our 
judgment, was designed as the poor man's privilege, 
not seldom becomes his punishment. 

For example, he is encouraged to a certain act 
by the promise of a certain return. He does the 
act, but presently after quits its scene to become, 
domesticated at a far distance from it ; perhaps for a 
long series of years ; with a large family, who with 
himself have formed all their connexions and at- 
tachments at the newer place, and have not now so 
much as a single sympathy with the former. 

By and bye indigence overtakes him ; and, having 

13 
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through positive necessity received a few shillings 
of relief from the overseer of his adopted parish^ he 
may be, without further ceremony, removed to a 
place which has almost forgotten that there was 
such a man ; which looks upon his intrusion with 
coldness ; has, very likely, none of that kind of 
work to which he has been accustomed, and does 
its best again to get rid of him. 

It is not the least of all wonderful things, that, in 
a country, jealous of its liberty and enjoying so 
much of it in its best sense, this power of unrooting 
and deporting the poor man upon the fiat of two 
Justices of the peace, at the request of a few parish 
officers, should have endured to these days. 

Then look at the effect of the poor laws in the 
parishes, where their tightful poor, as we may by 
way of distinction call them, already are. 

Numberless as are the points of pauper litiga* 
tion which they afford, and expensive as all man- 
ner of defence is, it is no wonder if rate-payers look 
at them with fear and dislike ; extending a portion of 
these angry feelings to the innocent objects of the 
laws. 

The reason or if you please the good reason of 
settlement is not apparent to them*. Upon the face 

* The dissatisfaction is not so much that the poor are to 
be maintained^ as with the provisions^ which constitute them 
poor in particular parishes, 

R 2 
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of it there is too little to satisfy the judgment^ and 
to answer the reasonable objections of common 
sense. 

Often therefore the very admitted paupers of a 
parish are indiscriminately looked upon as in fact 
unjust claimants upon the resources of the other inha- 
bitants ; and are put off with as small an allowance 
as will just preserve life ; whilst on the other hand 
these paupers^ driven to their shifts and feeling 
themselves proscribed and restricted, practise little 
tricks and contrivances, for ameliorating their con- 
dition and defeating the vigilance of their guardians. 

But hence arises a result greatly to be deprecated, 
on the score of religion and morals. Mutual jea- 
lousies and antipathies are engendered ; the hand 
of voluntary benevolence is closed by the peremp- 
tory demands of compulsory allowance *; " Charity 
faileth ;" and bad feelings usurp its place. 

But, you will say, does not very much of this 
arise, not from the poor laws, but from our human 
nature itself placed in the relative situations of rich 
and poor ? 

No doubt it does ; but that nature seems need- 
lessly provoked to put forth its harvest of evil pas- 
sions ; and if such provocations can be diminished, 

* Not because compulsory — ^but because the compuLsion 
is in instances^ of which it is difficult to discover the pro- 
priety. 
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who would not rejoice ? And here in candour let 
it be acknowledged^ that it is not for want of good- 
will on the part of our legislators and gentry to 
look narrowly into the question^ and, as far as they 
see their way, provide remedies, that remedies are 
not discovered; and that their intentions have been 
jfrustrated, by the hold which the poor laws have 
taken of our soil, and by their having put forth such 
various ramifications. 

It is indeed admitted by all to be a most com- 
plex difficult question. Nothing more distinctly 
proves this than that. Session after Session, Parlia- 
ment approaches and again retires from the dis^ 
cussion, as really mastering its united acuteness 
and intelligence. 

It would strike a plain man, as a likely method 
of preventing at all events that perpetual contact 
between the practically opposite and conflicting in^ 
terests of rich and poor, and which is apt to end 
either in mutual dislike and suspicion or in an im- 
perfect distribution of parochial funds, — to take 
throughout the kingdom the poor's expenditure in 
every place upon an average of years, and to assess 
that sum as a maximum upon each ; the total to be 
paid over to and administered by either a general 
board having its distinct branches, or by independ- 
ant county or city boards ; and the payments to in- 
dividual paupers being regulated by the return at 
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fixed periods of minUte certificated statements*; so 
as if possible to include every particular necessary or 

* Of which that annexed to the subjoined Vestry Resolu- 
tions may be taken as a rough specimen. 

Sketch of proposed Veglry Resolutions for putting Parochial 
matters on a firm, efficient, and economical footing. 

Resolved — 

I. That it is desirable to reduce the affairs of the Parish, 
and especially its expenditure, to a regular and efficient 
system. 

n. That, to effect this, it will be principally necessary, 

Ist. To obtain a full and regular attendance at Vestries. 

2nd. To keep the books with strict regularity ; they and aU 
Parish papers being deposited in a Parish box, of which the 
Clerk shall have the custody, and be held responsihlefor them. 

3rd. To open, therefore, separate ledger heads for aU 
persons or transactions in account with the Parish, and as 
far as possible to liquidate all accounts, at least once a 
quarter (U)* 

4th. To lay down a £xed scale of payment for Parish 
duties, in all ordinary foreseen cases. 

5th. (bjTo enforce all legal claims growing out of Justices' 
orders or otherwise. 

6th. To pursue, as far as may be, the directions of the 
Select Vbstrt Act, in ascertaining and giving relief ac- 
cording to the exact circumstances and characters of the 
Poor ; distinguishing betweai ittspoor by necessity and the 
poor by faiult. 

a TbuB It ia intenAed to examine aocounts b^ore every new rate it granted : 
and to abridge the biuineM of the yearly settling meeting by so doing. 
b But, it might be subjoined, to ajojp^ for such orders as seldom as possible. 
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desirable to be known respecting each claimant 

III. That the Vestry Clerk, first consultmg the Parish 
Officers, shall give notice of qtuarterly settling meetings, on 
some in March, July, October, and January ; 
days previously at least (c) delivering to two auditors 
(chosen at the next Vestry after the yearly Overseers' ap- 
pointment), the accounts intended to be passed at such 
meeting, in order that they may be arranged and prepared 
before-hand. 

IV. That for every entire day a Churchwarden is bon& 
fide employed on extraordinary parish business, he be paid 

; an Overseer ; and a Constable ; actual 

reasonable expenses being also repaid ; but that /or time em- 
ployed upon ordinary parish business, neither Churchwarden 
nor Overseer be paid. 

V. That, at least once in years (d), a staff of tene- 
ments liable to furnish an Overseer of the Poor be made 
thus : — all such as have served for the last years being 
first set aside, the names of all others shall be put into a hat, 
and the first drawn shall be according to their succes- 
sion the Overseers for the ensuing years; a first year's 
tenant from another parish, if his turn comes, to be allowed 
to change places with the person next after him on the list. 

VI. That, in the management of the poor, the following 
principles be adopted : — 

1st. That a vyritten register (e) of them be kept, fixed to a 
board and brought to every meeting, containing an account 

e In Older to save trouble at the meeting. 

d It being thus settled before-hand what tenements are to serve, trouble and 
discontent are avoided. 

e A Register of this kind enaldes the Parishionen at a glance to judge of the 
comparatiye claims of the Poor. See a sketch of it, p. 851. 
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The simple question would then be, " is the appli- 

of age, names, abode, heaUh, families, causes of distress, means 
of support, settlement, relief, ^c. 

2nd. That relief be never granted to men able to work, 
but in the shape of work upon the road or elsewhere^ at 
2^. or Zs. per week under the average of wages (g), 

3rd. That female poor able to work be supplied with the 
loan of flax or yam wheels marked by the parish^ and from 
the best market with weighed materials for spinning fh) ; 
the Parish allowing them weekly, first, on their bringing home 
such a quantity of work as it is previously fixed each can 
and ought to do, its fall value in money ; secondly, suchyiir- 
ther sum as shall amomit to the total of their ordered weekly 
allowance (as also stated in the Register), and no more 
except under extraordinary circumstances of sickness, &c. ; 
such total weekly allowance however being somewhat more 
than is now paid (t) when work is not required. The spun 
materials to be worked up into coarse clothing for the Poor. 

4th. That, to encourage investments for self-support in 
benefit societies or savings' banks, the receipts of the Poor 
from either be reckoned, in estimating their means of sup- 
port (jj, at 25 per cent, less than they really are. 

/ Thii work may heaithe moment unprofitable, but it is the contrary, ttttt*. 
mately j aa it operates to discourage idleness and cbargeableness. 

g Wages enough to prevent distress, but not enough to make them an object 
of competition. 

A If an equivalent in the shape of labour is donanded from the male, so 
should it be of the female poor. In spring and summer most of the females 
wiU be earning wages for themselves, in weeding, gardening, harvesting, &c. 
and totf/ not need relief. Now the fact of their not needing it will be correctly 
indicated by their not bringing in their stipulated work ; and at such periods 
they will therefore not be relieved to the customary if indeed to any extent 

I To give encouragement to industry. 

J Thus if a poor man were receiving is. per week firom his club, the Parish 
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cant one of the district poor^ in the sense of fairly 

5th. That Children ahove years of age, unless specially 
disqualified, be considered able to help towards a family's 
support. 

6tli. That, except in special cases of actual disability, no 
lodging nor house-rent be paid for by the Parish (k) ; in all 
other cases, when necessary, a fixed yearly allowance being 
in Ueu of it paid to the landlord, upon the order (in a form 
to be hereafter adopted) of the Poor themselves; the said 
landlord giving receipts (in the form also to be hereafter 
prescribed) y and that immediate legal notice be given to all 
landlords to take up lodgings or houses rented for the Poor. 

7th. That the value of a half-peck loaf weekly to each in- 
dividual in need be considered a general standard of relief, 
not including clothes or lodging money. 

8th. That the laws against vagrants and those entertaining 
them be strictly enforced, and also against Constables' neg- 
lecting to apprehend them. 

9th. That Children too young for work and falling upon 
the Parish be generally placed, till they can maintain them- 
selves, with masters or mistresses, with or without a small 
premium as agreement can be made. 

10th. That each poor person wanting it shall be sup- 

should call it only 3«. and alUno him what more was necessary than this latter 
turn. 

k It is thought that a great expence is needlessly incurred by the system of 
renting ; and that not only would the Parish gain but the pauper be benefited, 
by paying him a calculated rent or lodging money and letting him supply him- 
self. The Parish would gain, because often rented houses are unoccupied for 
a considerable portion of the time for which they are taken, and because a 
Parish is liable to pay theuttermostfarthing. The poor man would provide him- 
self with an abode for less money, and would be pleased with having the option 
of living where he liked and with whom he liked, instead of being disposed of 
as the Parish Officer chuses. 
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claiming any and what assistance ?** every discussion 
as to place factual settlement ceasing. 

plied by the Parish with clothing at a cheap rate, to the 
amount of the sum previously affixed to his name for that 
article in the Register. 

11th. That no person whatever resident in the Parish be 
excused payment of Poors* Rates, (I) who pays more than 
yearly rent, unless hamng children taider ' years 
qfage: nor ever if paying 

12th. That Poor out-lying beyond miles be relieved, 
only on condition of their sending the Overseer (m) at the 
beginning of every calendar month the subjoined certificaie, 
(see p. 252.) dated immediately before each application for re- 
liefs all in-lying Poor being seen by the Overseer at least 
once in every month. 

13th. That weekly relief be paid in money (n) without 
deduction ; all other modes of payment being strictly for- 
bidden under severe penalties. 

14th. That, for the better carrying into effect this system, 
it wiU be highly expedient to bring the Parish within the 
provisions of the Ac); of the 59th Geo. III. so as to place its 
afiairs under the management of a Select Vestry, and of an 
Assistant Overseer to take upon himself at a salary the duties 
of all its officers. 

/ At present persons are often exempted from paying parochial taxes, who 
have no sort of claim to the privilege. 

m Unless frequent reports of an out-lying pauper's circumstances are made^ 
he may and probably will be relieved to the same exteiUt under very different 
circumstances, and perhaps even when his want had ceased. 

n This can only be efitetually done by putting the management of the poor 
in other than interested hands. It is observable that any commutation for 
money in paying the pauper is not only a wrong done to him, but falls upon 
the parish, which is called upon/or an increase of pay in consequence. 
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There are however parishes to which no average 
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sick and disabled at the moment within them were 
to be deemed theirs^ instead of belonging to the 
places of their proper settlement. These are chiefly 
in manufacturing districts. But might not a partial 
change in the principle of rating meet even this 
case strong as it is? Would it not be £dr for 
assessment to be proportioned not simply to a 
standard of property but also oi poor employed^? 
to an average of labourers and servants annually 
taken ? Is it not just in fact that those who create 
or attract labour should pay rateably to that, for 
ultimate failure and fall upon the parish ? A very 
small capitation tax would perhaps effect the busi- 
ness ; to be paid by the employer to the managers 
of the poor, and deducted if it could be afforded 
from each labourer's pay, at an easy rate per week ; 
a parish to be deemed the legal home of such of 
the poor within it, as have been accounted and paid 
for during so many previous years f. 

Thus possibly X ^^^ expense and the irritation of 
Utigating, so unfriendly both to a just administra- 
tion of allotted funds and to kindly and charitable 
feeling, might terminate ; the disposal of resources 

• Or to a ratio compounded of both. 

'h To be ascertained by reg^ular returns. 

X Possibly also, or rather probably, the notion is merely 
worthy of being consigned — ^with a bale of others — to " the 
tomb of the Capulets." 
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being regulated by strict and unexcepting enquiryi 
and directed by bands not in immediate contact in 
their several localities with the poor ; uninfluenced 
therefore by fiivour or dislike ; with the saving of 
personal collision between apparently different and 
generally discordant interests. 

Your fidend is not Quixote enough to be ignor 
rant that the plan * may prove to be altogether 
visionary. He himself sees at a glance that it has 
its difficulties; perhaps^, on further investigatioii 
by more practised heads^ insuperable ones. It will 
suggest itself for instance as an objection, that 
domestic management is cheapest and best, in con-* 
sequence of that very local and personal knowledge 
wiA which it is here proposed to dispense. Ta 
this however we might reply, that such knowledge 
will still operate in collecting and stating the facta 
and circumstances, upon which the more distant 
and till then uninformed authority will have to 
act ; and that these will be presented in a more 
free disencumbered and unprejudiced shape, as 
evidence to regulate decision; both because au- 
thoritatively required to be minute, and because 

* Sometliing not unlike this, differing from it chiefly 
in its extensireness, is proposed in a litde tract never 
published, it is believed, but some years c^o printed and 
pretty generally circulated, *' An Apology for the Poor/' 
1823. 
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solemnly verified and carried to another tribumJ 
to be acted upon. 

It may also be objected, that the wonted burthen 
of the poor will be felt as much as ever in some 
shape though a novel one. But neither is this ex- 
actly so : for it should be one of the professed and 
presiding principles of the proposed board to eco^ 
nomizCy as far as is consistent with humanity ; and 
this board should further be directed every year to 
draw up, [duly vouch, and publish a balance sheet 
of its receipts and expenditure, crediting each place 
and parish with any overplus it may have in hand, 
either rateably, or with that of its own actual pay- 
ments. 

And as it is through the growth of principle in 
the poor themselves more than through any other 
means, that the laws relating to them must eventu- 
ally cease to be burthensome, the production and 
encouragement of that principle would be a point 
never for a moment to be lost sight of. 

Amongst the appointed queries, therefore, some 
of the chief and most important would relate solely 
to character and conduct ; it being thus ascertained 
whether they were sober and prudent ; had to the 
utmost of their power avoided chargeableness ; 
had invested in a Savings' Bank ; or were mem- 
bers of Benefit Societies ; for all facts favourable 
to their character receiving substantial recompense. 
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in the shape of either annual premiums accom- 
panied by written testimonials, as in our agricul- 
tural societies^ or of certain civil privileges. 

But in the meanwhile and under the present 
system, defective as it is acknowledged to be, it 
cannot be too strongly urged upon our attention, 
that very much indeed may be effected by sound 
local discrimination and steady personal attention. 

And, as a primary step, I would most earnestly 
recommend the appointment of a Select Vestry *, 
jn every place of moderate population — a chosen 
body of men to conduct upon a regular and uoin- 
terrupted system the affairs of a parish ; returning 
every year to their fellow-parishioners at large 
with a distinct account of what they have done ; and 
to be re-elected or displaced by others according 
as the result is favourable or otherwise. Without 
this it does appear as difficult, unless in small 
parishes, to act upon any consistent plan, as with 
it it is possible to effect a great deal. 

With regard to the precise line to be pursued by 
such a vestry, of that we are spared the trouble of 
detailing the more prominent features by the an- 
nexed paper f ; which is said to have been adopted 

* Not that kind oi permanent Select Vestry, against which 
there is such an outcry in London and elsewhere, 
t See p. 246. 
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as the basis of parochial management in one of our 
districts, and with which I generally concur. No 
doubt other particulars will deserve and from time 
to time require to be added to it, and in certain 
parts the precise details will vary in various neigh- 
bourhoods. The principles however strike me as 
sound. 

It has been proposed to make it a sine qud non 
of receiving parochial relief, that the party should 
have paid into a common fund a certain regular 
proportion of his earnings. But in the way of 
this there seem to be great if not insuperable diffi- 
culties. 

. How is the fact of the labourer's earnings to be 
got at ? 

What proportion shall be fixed between wages 
and relief? 

■ 

How shall allowances be made for incumbrances 
of family, sickness, casualty, scarceness of work? 

What can be efiected where wages are so scanty 
as to do little more than actually support ? To be 
sure, the principle that every man should do " what 
he can'* towards his own maintenance cannot be 
too earnestly advocated : But what can many do ? 

Where wages are high, much might be and doubt- 
less also there much ought to be accomplished. 
Still we repeat the question, what jcan be effected 
in the way of universal compulsory payment ? what 

s 
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general law be framed^ which, whilst it constrains 
the comparatively wealthy labourer to a bounden 
duty, will not also press unjustly upon the really 
impotent ? 

Would not a discriminating moral compulsion 
on the part of the individual places and persons ad- 
ministering the poor laws be much better ? Suppos- 
ing that species of detailed accurate registration 
kept, of which the enclosed is a specimen, then the 
minutiae of life would become evident ; the work now 
done,' the wages earned, the providence or impro- 
vidence be shewn ; and the claimant would receive 
relief in the compound ratio of his physical wants 
and his moral worthiness. Besides, a compulsory 
tax, it is to be apprehended, would strike a death 
blow at Savings* banks and Friendly societies, of 
which we shall have to speak at some future pe- 
riod: would paralyze that is the very institutions 
from which almost every thing is to be looked for, 
towards giving the poor industrious and provident 
habits, and finally greatly diminishing their numeri- 
cal proportion. 

In many parts of England a step is made to- 
wards " bettering the condition of the poor *," both 
.morally and politically, by parishes or individuals 

* The Reports of the Society with that title are a cheap 
repository of much practical ipformation, upon the subject 
of their improyement. 
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letting out to them small patches for garden or 
potatoe ground^ at a rent which, compared with 
the produce^ is small, but yet far greater to the 
lessor than any he could obtain by wholesale 
tenancy. The experiment is assuredly well worth 
trjdng ; as yielding a large return, creating some- 
thing like an interest in the soil, and turning the 
thoughts more homeward, by providing a pleasant 
and a gain&l recreation for leisure hours, other- 
wise apt to be spent in ale-houses or in doubtful 
company. 

Parish loans to the poor, or almost poor, would 
oftentimes buttress up a family, and prevent its 
falling for ever with all its weight upon parochial 
funds. 

Unfortunately, however, having no visible secu- 
rity to offer, they are out of the pale of this benefit. 
But security might, to a certain extent, be given. 
Thus labour is their property ; and it were easy for 
them, by an instrument, without stamp, and in a 
prescribed form, to pledge that; binding them- 
selves to pay, or cause to be paid, over to the Over- 
seer a small sum periodically,, or work itself, un- 
til the whole debt were liquidated ; failure to re- 
deem their pledge being punishable, on proof be- 
fore two Justices, by a fixed corporal punishment, 
or by the denial of certain privileges. 

It is curious enough, that the only persons to 

s2" 
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whom loans can be now legally granted are those 
who, but for extravagance, neglect, or wilful mis- 
conduct, might have maintained themselves and 
families. The industrious but reduced Parishioner, 
overwhelmed by the pressure of distress, and de* 
sirous to avoid the dreaded alternative of becoming 
an actual pauper, is foreclosed from the privilege. 
Weekly pay he may have ; which is at once an act 
of chargeableness, and too inconsiderable in amount, 
and unconcentrated in its payments, to keep him 
upright; but not the timely and seasonable and 
eventually economical aid of a loan. 

And now one parting word upon Workhouses. 

It cannot be denied, that they have in many 
districts * very much diminished the claims upon 
the poor-rate, and that, as well for that reason, as 
because they save a world of discussion and trou- 
ble, by the very summary process of receiving all 
claimants under their roof f , it is not to be wondered 
at, if they have numerous advocates. 

The worthy paupers, however, I cannot help 
thinking, deserve a better fate ; nor is it easy to 
believe that an equitable and enlightened system of 
out-of-door relief would not (all things considered) 

* There is an admirable one at Swansea^ in South Wales, 
f Or, as the alternative, allowing them a fixed, and small 
pittance. 
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be attended with more cost, upon the long run, as 
to money, and with manifest gain to the character 
and feelings of the industrious poor. 

The love of independence is undoubtedly a laud- 
able feeling, generating many important results, 
and always to be fostered, but, perhaps, especially 
in the lower orders. But it is at once blighted, or 
turned into a source of bitter reflection, in the 
watched, common, and compulsory shelter of a 
Workhouse, where the stamp of subjection is upon 
every object, and there is nothing which the neces- 
sitous inmate can call his own. 

It is vain to allege that he is better lodged fed 
and clothed there than in his own hovel. 

The hovel is still, in a certain sense, his " castle;" 
— sacred from intrusion — wretched, to be sure, but 
still his own. 

In that he is comparatively a free man ; and for 
want of such a freedom nothing else can atone. 

The Workhouse has only its common room. 
There he is mixed up with tempers and spirits of 
all kinds, and daily mixed up. Good and bad are 
indiscriminately his allotted companions, and he 
cannot escape from them. 

The pittance which the poor will frequently take, 
rather than become its inmates, is a proof, not that 
they can and ought to subsist upon it, but that they 
will endure almost any extremity rather than re- 
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linquish the' little freedom they have left them in 
their poverty. 

It is not to be denied^ that there are places where 
even this repugnance has been overcome, by the 
humane and considerate management of a Work- 
house. But they are happy in peculiar intelligence 
and humanity ; any thing but fair examples of what 
is commonly met with, and extremely unlikely in 
the divided state of opinion upon such subjects, 
the complexity of the poor laws, the clashing of in- 
terests, and the state of human nature, to be gene- 
rally imitated or resembled. 

Put the unworthy * poor in there, if you please. 
Deem it a punishment ; inflict it as a disgrace ; try 
the eflfect of compulsory work, and a due degree of 
severity. 

But, as soon as discipline has worked its good, 
relax your bonds, and let the liberated and improv- 
ing man go forth from bad company and a hated 
home to a shelter of his own. 

And so believe me, dear Sir, 

Ever Yours. 



* And those^ who, from peculiar bodily infirmity, or si- 
milar circumstances, cannot^ upon the whole, be so well 
taken care of elsewhere. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND SAVINGS' BANKS. 

Dear Sir^ 

A clergyman's province appears to me to lie not 
simply in matters purely and strictly spiritual^ but 
in such also^ as indirectly minister to them ; such 
as claim kindred with them, because, as well as 
they, directed to beneficial ends, though not the 
most beneficial of all. Upon this intelligible and 
sound principle, if not upon that of merely conci- 
liating good-will, a point of no small importance, 
he may do well to subscribe to the customary pro- 
vincial institutions of a rural vicinity ; and, unless 
they interfere with still more indispensable and pe- 
remptory duties, to be also an usual attendant upon 
their meetings. 

For instance, there is an Agriculture^ Society in 
your own neighbourhood; and though neither in it 
nor out of it is it necessary that your talk should 
be of " sheep and oxen ;" your money and your 
company may sensibly promote a cause, of which. 
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whilst you leave the more prominent management 
to others^ you distinctly feel the importance to all. 
Agriculture^ indeed, appears to have some near 
affinity with the clerical office. 

A certain character of retiredness and simplicity 
distinguishes its habits. It is conversant in fields, 
and natural scenery ; comparatively little corrupted 
or adulterated by artificial refinement ; scenes in 
which Holy Writ places the primitive home and 
haunt of innocency, and firom which, with their at- 
tributes and accompaniments, our blessed Master 
(himself called by a pastoral title, " The Shepherd 
of his flock,'') has borrowed many a touching like- 
ness, for the illustration of his holy doctrines. 

But whatever be the general character of such a 
society, there is commonly a niche in it which the 
clerical member may, with evident propriety, and 
no small usefulness, occupy. I speak of what is 
technically called its rural economical department ; 
that portion of its constitution, which is turned to 
the reward of meritorious conduct among the poor. 

Here we say he is strictly " at home." Here 
his co-operation, if it be not " altogether" religious, 
is at least ^^ almost" so. He is aiming, in fact, a 
deadly blow at pauperism and dependence, those 
cankers in the tree of personal integrity ; softening 
down the asperities, so well-known to exist between 
the payers and receivers of poor rates, by decreas- 
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ing the number of the latter ; gradually getting rid 
of an acknowledged cause of disaffection towards 
*^ Kings, and such as are in authority ;" and what 
is still better than all this, humanizing and Chris- 
tianizing the people. But such thoughts lead us, 
by a very natural process, to the consideration of 
certain other institutions ; wherein a positive and 
direct good is also done to the lower orders, their 
chief objects ; and to the fostering and cherish- 
ing of which the " Country Parson" will assuredly 
do well to address himself, zealously and strictly. 

The allusion is, you will probably have guessed, 
to Savings' Banks and Friendly Societies *; of both 
which you know me to be an advocate ; far from 
thinking it necessary, as has been the case much 
too indiscriminately, to encourage the one, at the 
expense of the other ; but believing each to have its 
local and personal advantages, not easily supplied 
by any thing else. 

* To our Clerical readers we recommend the perusal with 
attention of the suhjoined tahle, which has been recently cir- 
culated in the diocese of Llandaff^ by its late worthy dio- 
cesan, the present Bishop of Winchester, with a view to 
the estahlishment of Clerical Benefit Societies. See Letter I. 

An annual contrihution of 1/. per share, from the time of 
entry, will entitle the shareholder to the sum noted under 
any one of the four following objects of provision, opposite 
the age of entry. 
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Savings Banks have^ to be sure, one decided 
permanent advantage over Friendly Societies. They 
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These tables are compiled from the tables drawn up by a 
Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland^ and pub- 
lished in their " Report on Friendly or Benefit Societies.'' 
They exhibit the allowances, with pence and fractions, pre- 
cisely as derived from the computations ; but a society would 
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contemplate but a single object,' the investment, 
upon interest, of savings ; and of course require but 
few, and those plain and simple rules ; little liable 
to misconstruction or doubt. Add to which, that 
they are, almost exclusively, in the hands of better 
educated and much more competent managers. 

But this, alone, is fax from settling their supe- 
riority upon the whole. Whether they may fairly 
claim that must depend upon other considerations. 

Friendly Societies are also capable of much, 
though not the same singleness of view ; and super- 
intended as they often are, and indeed under the 
last Act of Parliament must be to a certain extent 
by intelligent persons, exhibit a good deal of prac- 
tical wisdom, in object and regulation *. 

naturally grant its allowances in even sums ; and if the plan 
is carried into effect^ it will be necessary to submit the whole 
to two approved calculators^ and to be guided by their au- 
thority in definitively fixing the amount of payments. 

It is obvious^ that if the shareholder subscribes to all the 
objects specified in the above table^ he must pay 4/. annu- 
ally for one share in aU, and so in proportion, according to 
the number of objects selected and of shares taken. 

* An abstract of the several Acts of Parliament relating 
to these is subjoined, as not unlikely to be of use to the 
clerical reader. 



33, Geo. III., C. 54. 
§. I. Any persons may form a society, for relief or 
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The principle of both institutions is excellent ; 
and if the latter have sunk^ as it must be admitted 



maintenance in old agb, sickness, or infirmity ; or for 
RELIEF OF THEIR WIDOWS OR CHILDREN : and they, or a 
committee by them appointed, may, by a majority, establish 
and amend rules, not being contrary to law ; and enforce 
fines. 

§. 2. Rules to be exhibited, at Quarter, or adjourned 
Sessions ; which may sanction or reject, in the whole, or in 
part. Clerk of Peace signing rules, and filing parchment 
duplicates without fee. 

§.3. Rules, once confirmed, not to be altered but at a 
General Meeting, convened by written notice from the clerk, 
upon the requisition of three members ; and which notice 
has been read at the two preceding usual meetings ; or, if 
there be a committee for the purpose, then at a committee 
so convened: not unless three-fourths of either meeting 
agree. All alterations to be exhibited at Sessions as before. 

§. 4. At either meeting, officers to be appointed, and va- 
cancies filled up. Treasurer's Bond to be given without fee 
to the Clerk of Peace, and to be sued upon in his name ; all 
other bonds to be given Treasurer or Trustee. 

§. 5. Society may delegate to a committee, of not less 
than eleven, for any time, all or any of its powers : if for 
general purposes, those purposes being set out in the en- 
rolled rules : if for special, entered in the clerk's book. Five 
of the committee to agree* The society at large controlling 
the committee, as the rules direct. 

§. 9. Treasurer or other money-officer shall, by order of 
meeting of society or committee, account to either ; and de- 
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they have, in the estimation of the country, it is be- 
cause they have been, in so many instances, under 



liver effects to other appointed persons ; the remedy, a peti- 
tion free of expence, to Court of Chancery. 

§. 10. Upon officer's death or insolvency, his representa- 
tives shall, within forty days afterwards, hy order of a meet- 
ing, deliver up effects to society, in preference to other cre- 
ditor. 

§. 11 . Effects to vest in successive Trustees or Treasurers, 
without transfer or discontinuance. 
. §. 12. Rules, before confirmed, to state distinctly the so- 
ciety's objects ; and all breaches of them to be punished by 
the stipulated penalties. 

§. 13. No society to be dissolved, nor its funds divided, 
without the consent of five-sixths of the members, and of all 
receiving relief, testified under their hands. 

§. 14. Donations may be accepted. 

§. 15. A person aggrieved to apply to two Justices, wha 
may summon officer complained of, with the rule book, 
and make order without appeal. 

§. 16. Arbitrators — ^if rules appoint them, to determine 
without appeal. 



35, Geo. III. C. 111. 

The benefit of the former Act, and its several provisions 
extended to charitable institutions for the relief of widows 
and orphans of clergy, or others in distressed circumstances. 
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the direction of persons, either pretending to a 
knowledge they did not possess, or acting upon er- 



49, Geo. III. C. 126. 

§. 1. Upon complaint^ on oath^ of a member, two neigh- 
bouring Justices may summon offending member; and 
upon proof of service of process^ proceed to adjudicate ; and 
if money ordered to be paid be not paid forthwith^ may 
distrain for that and costs. 

§. 2. The Act of 33, enlarged by that of 36, Geo. III. 
made perpetual. 

§.3. Two neighbouring Justices may grant summons for 
non-payment of relief; and^ upon proof of service^ order the 
summoned officer to pay, with (not exceeding) ten shillings 
costs. And, if payment be not forthwith made, may dis- 
train the society's effects, for such sum and costs ; and also 
the costs of distress : and if such effects are not found, then 
the officer's own effects ; returning the overplus, in the former 
case, to the Treasurer or Trustee ; in the latter, to the right 
owner. The society being bound to repay such officer 
from its first monies. 

§.4. Justices to make their order upon any one, or more, 
of the officers ; and in their own proper names : service of 
order at their abode being vahd. Every such other order 
conclusive. 



57, Geo. III. C. 39. 

The provisions of the 36th, and 52nd, Geo. III. for 
SUMMARY PETITIONS TO CHANCERY, applied to Friendly So- 
cieties. 
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roneous conceptions. But however frequent, this 
is any thing in the world but an inherent defect, 
incapable of remedy, as we shall presently see. 

59, Geo. III. C. 128. 

§. 1. No FUTURE SOCIETY TO HAVE THE BENEFIT OF THE 
FORMER ACTS, UNLESS CONSTITUTED AS THE PRESENT ACT 
DIRECTS. 

§. 2. It shall BE LAWFUL FOR PERSONS^ FORMING A 80* 
CIBTY, TO PROVIDE, BY CONTRIBUTION, ON THE PRINCIPLE 
OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE, FOR THE CONTRIBUTORS, THEIR 
WIVES OR CHILDREN, IN SICKNESS, INFANCY, AGE, WIDOW- 
HOOD, OR ANY OTHER NATURAL CONTINGENCY, SUBJECT TO 

CALCULATION BY WAY OF AVERAGE; and to memorialize 
original, or adjomned. Quarter Sessions, for approval of 
rules, and calculations ; and if Sessions (or a deputed com- 
mittee, of not less tlian three, two being a quorum) approve 
tbem, as tbey stand, or witb their own suggestions ; (these 
last, however, not to be adopted, without Trustees' leave,) 
and think the formation of such society beneficial : regard 

BEING HAD TO ANY OTHER NEIGHBOURING SOCIETY .* they 

shall be enrolled, according to 33 Geo. III. and a copy 
given the Trustees. No calculations to be sanctioned, till 
the Justices have evidence of their being approved by two 
competent calculators. 

§. 3. Quarter Sessions may make, and publish rules ; and 
require all future societies to conform to them : and declare 
that rules, so conformed, may be exhibited to two Justices, 
at any Petty Sessions : which, in that case, shall have the 
same power, and confer the same authority, as the Quarter 
Sessions under this and former Acts. 

13 
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It must be acknowledged that die Frietiily So^ 
cietjf system ppsaesses, in its^lttra, some iidvantages- 



§. 4. Every memorial shall have tbe names, residence, 
occupation, and Mgnatures, of at least ihnm persons, to 1^ 
Trustees ; the majority being BubBtoiitial.hau0ehaldea,i a»> 
sessed to poor rate upon a aum not beinp'lem than &(fi. 
Societies according to ndes to filL up tiieir.yacanciaiyllroJDEi 
persona so qualified: and, in^Bse of a. vacancy lor <4hiee 
months, reduciiig the jnembera below tkre^, the Q|hNp» to 
nominate. No Trustee to be displaced* without hva- own 
consent, unless two Justices at Patty ScmIdiib approve: 

§.5. Trustees or other managers, wishing to alter mles» 
may memorialize Quarter or Petty Sessiona: the majority 
of the Trustees signing the memorial : such subsequent ap- 
plication to be dealt with, as an original one. 

§. 6. Trustees to appoint Treasurer or Treasurers, with 
such (uwtamped) security, aa they choose. 

§. 7. All and all manner of eflfects to vest in Trustees, 
and their successoia without assignment : (except in case of 
tn^isfer of PuUic Funds:) and they may bring, or defend, 
actiona. &c, ha 

§. 8. No Society, formed under this Act, to be dissolved, 
nor funds divided, uidesa majority of Trustees consent : 
which they may not do, unless two or more competent cal- 
culators, who shall have been approved as such by the Jus- 
tices as aforesaid, shall have certified,- that the interests of aU 
are fairly dealt with by the scheme. 

§. 9. The rules of every foture society to state the place of 
meeting, and the poweza and duties of the memfoers, com- 
mittee, and officers, and such society shaU notbe ttibject to 
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over the Savings* Banks ; though they are to be 
sure rather incidental, than styndaied far. For 



the pronuooB of the 33d« Qeo. ard, ai to eommhtees or 



S 10. Funds may be invested in Savings' Banks, taking 

THS BXMSnT op THK ACTS. 

§ 11. A society established under tbis Act may pay not 
less than 50/. at once, into tbe Bank of Engla^ (two 
tniatees certifying it to be tbe society's money), to its own 
aeeoant, predsely with the same formalities and advantages 
at the af th Geo. 3rd, prescribes for Savings' Banks. 

§ 13. Trustees may invest in any Public Funds esta« 
blished by Parliament, or upon real security. 

$ 13. Trustees not to be answerable for deficiencies, im- 
less by a written and signed paper, deposited like rules, they 
have chosen to become so, and trustees may limit their 
leqKMisibility. 

S U. Trusteesof opinion that the funds and the monies, 
for which members are answerable, are not sufficient to 
satisfy society's demands, may state their doubts to Quarter 
Sessions, or to the Petty Sessions, if there the rules were 
confirmed s and Justices, on having a minute statement, 
which trustees must furnish, may adjust claims as they can ; 
acQustmeat of Petty being open to appeal to next Quarter 
Seesions. 

§ 15. To remedy a defect of the 49th Geo. 3rd, Justicea 
may give redress to widows and children, in the same mai|< 
iMT as> by that Act, it is given to members. 

§ l6. Actsof 33rd and 49th Geo. 3rd, applicable in future, 
when not expressly contradicted by this Act, or where not 
plainly repugnant. 

T 
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instance, ther6 enter into thekigrf dkaits of its ^QXth 
position die love of the social Iiour» and tke fnendlyi 
neighboprly greeting; the pride (I speak it in.no. 
bad:«eiwe,)ofinTentingy lepsbktiag^antilnmBagiii^ 
mthin the range of its operation; m onewoxd^'ioff 
being" something" in one's class ; of being ^^ looked 
up to/' as having and exercising a certain tneadure» 
of influence. 

Now it does forcibly strike me,, that,, whether) >wq 
ccMisider' these ingredients, as largely lOfniitiabutiihg 
to the extension and BvAmBtem»xi£ \Ptiendif^ tSMr 
etiesy i(4iich they most assuredly do, or, apart frowt 
that view of them, in their effect upon the injcSVi- 
duals, they are, under either aspect^ well worthy o^ 
beiftg fostered. . Of social intercourse, sim^y. coi^ 
sidered, it can hardly be necessary to speak fiLVOUD* 
ably; so obvious a softener is it of selfiriinea&t^in a 
great variety of its branches, and so obvious a j^o- 
tnoter, also, of the humble and kindly yet manly 
afiections. 

Then again, the mixing in the business of the 
society appears to have a decidedly beaeftoial 
effect upon the head, pretty much in the same priH 
|)ortion as merely being present has upon the heart« 
Admit that the whole issue is, in (Comparison wilib 
many others which might be stated, but an incon^ 
feiderable one, yet, to the poor man himself it has 
its serious importance ; quite enough . to oall Jorih 

13 
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and'dxerbtfie ^ then i powers of bis underataading^ to 
tt^ his difibietion^ to fonii bitti\to.l]ab]ib9 of disr 
eidfiiiiiialioa;^ Adiittt agam^ as I :mos^ readii^ dpi 
thjri? hJRifacidfes dun pal into aietion- are notunir, 
JJEMUjTiireU^duKcted/Btill - thejr atie m < a emir^e. : ^, 
k^ >aiid ':bf.tise xBust gradually imptave^'^stiU a: 
6€Mtfti'iiistaBioe (camigamBSice and inexpoiieuce 19/ 
gained, and an advance, however inconsiderable, 
diadetdwards knowledge^ 

: ThuB then the. case stands, as to the consiiiutiim 
oi^Priendi^ Societies* Let us now proceed to ex« 
Miiile tbem and Sadings^ Banks as/ to principle, 
' Tiaey agree in aiming to " better" directly the 
](>ectiniary and indirectly also the moral condition, 
q£ the low^ orders ; but to effect it, proceed son)e^ 
wbat^diflereutly ; holding out various indHceniQntd^ 
tosuEfc various characters and demands* ' 

• PrienMy Societies never repay, but upon the 
hiqqieEniiig of certain contii^encies, and then only a 
stipulated quota, and in a certain ratio to contri- 
butions. 

' : Oiiee embarked, the member must go on. with 
fffsriiodieal advano^s^ or. lose* the entire benefit of 
past payment; and thus actii^ as a wholesome 
dhie^k upon fickleness or improvidence, and, we may 
say,. . eompelSng to a certain portion of sobriety^ 
tiic^ are well calculated for lhi& lemt pufudei^ivpati 
dfihe eommun^ff. . 

T 2 
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Not so Savblg£ Bdnki. Nothing \kesk xnakes 
accumulation obligatory; • > '^r::^^^^ f^ 

Again, the return is never made in FrtenMy 
Societies but upon . those: contingencies , ^r^h 
really need it, and where the MmX ofi pecuniary 
resource not seldom gives a firedsstfaig to'tlKeibit- 
temess of pain ; but is thetiiisually both iib^rJiimd 
enduring. This too is no small advantage! ' 

The Savings* Banky on the other handi« offers, its 
benefits to the more thoughtful^nd stftid% , . , ^ , 

* An Abstract of the Savings* Bank Act, 9 Qi^, IV. 
c. 92^ is subjoined* , 

All former acts are repealed. A Savings' Bank is generally 
deiSned as an institution established for the safe qustody and 
increase of small savings belonging to the industrious classes^ 
The privilegjBS secured to the existing banks by the j^'esent 
act> are to be extended to all which may hereafter h^ estar 
blishedf provided the establishmei^t of the same be. p^c- 
timied.by the local Magistrates^ at their Qeneral . Qi^ar^er 
Sessions^and by the Commissioners for the Reduction .of 
the National Debt. ,, , 

The rules to be .entered in a bookj to be, open to the. in- 
spection of the Peposi^prs^ and a copy to be delivered tp 
the ClerX,oC,thp Peac^^ to be iyhim enpUe^ .jNo^altcj^ar 
tion.to.he pxpd.Stiu. th^ju|ef^ ^?rith()ut thfi Clf^rk pf il^ia^^^ 
first having an altered copy. 

The rules to be submitted to a barrister, to h^ named; by 

V 

the Commissioners for the Reduction of the NationajtDebly 
and» if ^pprovedjof^ ^9 be bix^dipg 9Q . the m^m!i;m% a^tle- 
positors, , . ,, ,./..,-,,. , 
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> IiiimlasJGrom nleaoing to ktAnmJieih$tJPriendly 
Societies are fit for the careless otdy^ or the oaire- 

lli6 treasurer, trustees, and knansl^iis to derive il6 bd&e^ 
fl« from 1^4 institotioti. : u i ,. / 

- ' ^TreaKtuwr sBd'etlnr dfficars ihtrasted with llie receipt or 
^i^stody of- knoiiey $0 give security by bond,, to^ be deposited 
with the Clerk of the Peace. No stamp duty to be charged 
on these bonds. 

The funds to be vested in the trustees, who may sue or 
be sued in their own name^. 

The trustees or managers, if guilty of wilful neglect or 
default, to be liable for consequences. 

The officers having custody of securities or money to de- 
fiver up an account for the same whenever cdUed upon, 
either by kn order of two trustees and three mankgen^. Of b^ 
vote of general meeting. In default, the magistrates at'tlL6 
next Sessions are empowered to proceed summarily against 
the officers. - . ' • • 

' The trustees to invest all monies m the B&nk 6f England 
or Ire^d, in the names of the Commissioners ioY the" Re- 
Auction of the National Debt, with the exception of su<:h 
sums as shall be required for current disbursements. ' Tftfe 
money invested not to be less than SO/, at a time, and tO be 
certified by two trustees, as being the Exclusive property df 
the institution. The trustees may, however, otlierwis^ em- 
ploy themoney, providedthey have the express authority df 
the party. i ' : 

^ Central banks thay be establififhed, and may iifvtot xhoiiies 
^frotiai branch banks. . " • j 

^' The Commissioners for Reducing the National Dtibt are 
to invest in Bank Annuities or Exchequer BiUs. 
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less fot themi or to confine either of the't?<9ro insti*^ 
tution? to a specific ckss of members. M€i^ an 

On payment of money into the Baidcs of Eagkuod'or Ii«- 

land, to the credit of the Commissioners; t/hetr «fflMr4ft to 
give a receipt for the same, to beaor inteiest at 4heira/be loC 
2hd. per day per cent. The interest to be ealcuhtod faiK- 
yearly^ and none to be allowed on fractional parts of apouiuL 

The trustees may at option calculate the inteseBt <m :de- 
posits eith^ half-yearly or yearly. The interest after calcu- 
lation to be carried forward to the credit of ths d^;»oatoiv as 
so much additional principal, and thenceforward to. bear 
interest as such. 

The trustees may appoint agents to draw money lro» the 
Bank^ from time to tune, on their account. If the draught 
is for more than 5,000^., it is to be signed by four Inulees, 
whose signatures are to be attested by separate witnesses. 
If for 10,000^, it is not to be paid till fouiteen days after 
date : 10,000^ is the maximum for which draughts cam be 
drawn on any one day. 

The surplus, after deducting necessary expensesyta be 
divided equitably among the depositCMrs. After the 20ti» of 
November next, interest not to exceed 2kd, per day per cent. 
The surplus^ if any, to be yearly paid over to the Com- 
missioners, who are to keep distinct accounts oC the samey 
and, if required, to pay it back. 

The savings of auncms'may be invested, and their ivceiiit 
is to be a sufficient discharge. 

Deposits made by married womm may be drawn o«t- by 
them, unless the husband gives previous notise t# the 
trustees, stating his marriage^ and requiring payment of tlie 
money to be made to him. 
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benest and industrious fflan, who^ irom largeness 
of fiuBiiy Of scaadaess of wages, could never hope 

Charitable^ or provident^ or friendly societies may invest 
not exceeding lOOl. per annum, or 300/. in the whole. 

Members of friendly societies may make deposits without 
being liable to any penalty to the friendly society to which 
tiiey belong for so doing ; any rule to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

•Eirery depositor is to give hia name^ occupation, and resi- 
denee. 

Persons may make deposits, as trustees^ on behalf of 
others. 

Every depositor is to make a declaration that he is not 
Hubflcribing to any other bank. If the dedaration be falsely 
made, the money deposited is declared to be fcxfeited to the 
National Sinking Fimd. 

Hie trustees are not to receive more than 30/. in a year, 
or 150/. in all, from any depositor. When the princ^a^and 
interest amount to 200/. all future interest to cease. This 
clause not to effect the continued payment of interest on de- 
posits of 200/. or upwards, made previous to the passing of 
this act ; but no fresh deposit to be received from such par- 
ties till their interest and principal are reduced to 150/. 

Deposits may be withdrawn from one Savings' Bank and 
placed in another, on production of a certificate, stating the 
fact of the withdrawal and the amount. The depositor to 
become liable to the rules <^ the new institution. 

If a depositor die, and leave a sum exceeding 50/. in the 
Sa^ngs' Bank, the same is not to be paid over by the 
trustees until after the wiU of the deceased has beei^ proved* 
or letters of administration taken out. K under 50/^ the 
parties receiving to be exempted from the stamp duty on 



tcDimastf viieh /^)«iiin %flr>^dv)d>^iio^ Biiridb bd&re 
tbe-ifitift ^iBMtib or ^peisonid. pre9rai«v findsBhia 
slaj iJid ooiB&rttin ibe reasaer-sjnBteiB ol^if Hriitnal 
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legacy xeceiptSy q^, letters of c^dmipistration, sf the caise 
may be. 

'In cases where the trustees are satisfiisd that a depositoHo 
the ttnount of less than 50/. has* died intestate; if no lett^ 
of ateiaisl2itfa)u jore iakxa out, ikey may proeeted W ditidb 
tlif SE^ooey tvnoBg the pioties entitled to the ejects ipf, th& 
deceasedji a/ccording to the Jaw of distnbution> or a^ordinn;. 
to any e^datmg rule of the institution. 

If the distribution shall have been erroneously made^ the 
injured party to have no remedy against the trustees, but 
otQy agamst the persons who have wrongfbUy ieceived. 
Payments made by the trustees, under wSlA or letters of adv 
ministrotkin flppearing to be in force, are also declared to 
bevaiLi^, ^d the remedy of the injured party similarly re-t 
strained. 

Powers of attorney given by depositors not liable to stamp 
duty. 

In case of dispute between a depositor and the trustees^ it 
is id be r^f^nrred to krliitiifttion, and the award is to be bind- 
ing'on-eiAer pfltty. ^o «taaaaLp duty to be dragged on tb^^ 

awajpd- •■' - •- ' •'•.,:"...'• 

...l^he trustees ^e annually^ in November, 00 ^ake up a^ 

accoimt, and transmit the same to' the National Debt Com- 

missidners, A duplicate to be affixed in the Savings' Bank 

'^*rtie feihaihd^of ^e act eohsl&ls of detisuls of no pubUc 
interest. 
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• 'Out of • the Savings' Baadc . money foay be. taken 
to ' any: amoanfty whenever- the depositor 'pleases. 
To 'iiiB pr%tdeni this k an advantage; in as fiir as 
it is quite certain^ that only with a view to realize 
some ulterior benefit will he ever resume it He 
speculates upon marrying/ or providing an appren^ 
ticip-fee for a child, or buying a cottage^ a cow, or 
some axtiple of furniture. Here is his more than 
^^ strong' box*'-^his mgney-keeping and money- 
makisig erigine. Again, there is here a mor^ posi-^ 
tive and unquestionable looking beyond Mmself. 
His stake will not die with him, but be transmitted^ 
as a small inheritance, to kindred and firiends. 

Upon the whole. Friendly Societies seem to 
contemplate the warding off penury and sufiering 
— Savings' Bcmlrs the accumukticm of jwoperty. 
It will of course follow, that the latter look a little 
higher in the community for their members ; a re- 
move or two beyond those aimed at by the Friendly 
Society. 

But all we have been saying* Ui praise of the i^Uf 
tual assuirance system, turns ef cQiu»e upon itus^ 
supposition of these societies being sound in iega* 
lation as weH as in principle, and equitable and 
sensible in conduct. And certainly there is no 
good reason why they should not be this; but 
e^pepially since the passing of the last ^t of Par^ 
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lianeBty which is really such a boon ah our poor 
coQiktryinen (and not they alone, but the people at 
large, the interest beii^ a common one) cannot be 
loo thankful for, to its original 'finmeir-(ilfr^ 
Coufienapf as it is understood) and to the Leg|lB« 
lature, which had the good sense to sanction his 
views. 

First, it gives the assembled magistnKsyjQiP'.a 
county authority, after taking opinions of xHmper 
tent calculators, to prescribe, firom tibe most a{ft 
proved sources and sensible authorities, pattern 
rules, to which all future societies within thei^ jur 
risdiction shall conform. 

Now this is itself a very admirable provisioui 
and one of which it is to be anxiously hqped aU 
counties will avail themselves, as not a few have 
done already ; for it by no means transfers froni 
the members the entire management, which would 
be impolitic, if not fatal to the system, but leavu^ 
to their choice and ingenuity, without inter&jrence, 
what may be called the fillings upi the smaller de*- 
tailed rules, the working machinery, it simply puts 
into the hands of a higher and more intelligent 
claims, as guardia;ns and trustees, the dictation of the 
leading features, the strong outlines. 

The act moreover requires guarantees for the 
subsistence and solidity of every society, in. the 
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pension of tiiree actual tmsteesy posseseing a certain 
property*, -without whose cottcnrrenoe nothing 
Seritesly aGfecting its welfare can be A(me. 

Again, it provides for the security of funds, by 
sdl^wing investments to any amount, in <;artaiil go- 
ternafiienl securities, in land, or Savings' Banks. 

The clause which makes it a necessary condition 
6(^etii6htierdy that two persons, known to be com- 
pet^t calculators j shall have sanctioned the prof^ 
teed' calculation, whether according to pattern 
isoks or not, is itself a bar to erroneous and ha- 
ttsA&m proceeding. In the money department, 
one of the first fruits of this provision has been the 
don»otion of an error, which has brought many a 
seemingly flourishing society to its Tuin--^that, I 
mean, of applying one and th6 same scale of pay- 
auents and receipts to entratds of ail <iges* 

It is indeed, upon the very naked statement of 

Sie question, so maraffetly impossible that a society 

* can very long subsist, which admits the candidate 

of ^ forty years of age f upon the same present ^airi 



* Th^ jffoperty is, however, very, ambiguously described, 
and still a great deal too small. 

t In the two Reports of the House of Commons, upon 
Friendly Societies, and in a Report by a Committee of the 
Highland Society (pobUshed by Hurst and BoJmson), but 
especially the latter, will be found a mass of highly interest-. 



fppf^pne^trteiimft.i^ hia neighbor c^lmreitty). ftnd 
ij^j|lbri-90 miuitfle^tly luAur V% tbe: tetter (Che aadyt 
io)>u^ and' loBg fmbe^fibing Biei|]ber)ythftt&to4teiv 
joining the company only when age and 4teor^pi« 
t^/iMre^ll»rd ath^ndf 9ho«il4 afterj/ieafi^. of selfish 
ox thmii^Hlefiss liiolilbg back^ gtasp^: ahttostiasisootf 
fi^.he ^ter9« a partian of the giadiiaUy and. pa^ 
tiently accuoMiUting fund^.lhat one.marvelB at '"di^ 
system, whioh piH^portmabenefitatiK ooislyibutioiis 
to a^e^ not having been generally andi Tdadily 
a^opjkd^ 4md yet .so alovly are sound) pniniaides^ in 
rawy.SfffKstlcal imtt^ra* disoovered a«id adqiliesced 
Xfi, tiha^^even the one now adverted to ksj advanofaisp 
Sj;pQ/st no. small prqjudioe, an^ not adUpm' viewed 
as an unwind if not 4mjii8l; innov«lion. ' ^"" 

\ . j^/eriijf)^ \X n^ight have been well, ^ some posi- 
tive prospeotiver restriction had been laid upon^^tUe 
P^i^, of .holding |]lteetii^. 

^. Toa tviU hav^ no difficulty in ajequittitig me^'tf 
]]ka^)ines^' t^^ards'the hard-working labourer tto 
i^cl^W)^ aad of All. deftbre^to interfere in his- i«cr^ 
atii^nsy »,tpr{gffer ^(^&9n» •and binder proper^ drctmU 
st^t0fceSf if I sayi. tbai they had- better < b^ somg^ 
where it is practicable^ any wherd than in ){fchb 



t • » 



ing iflformatioil ; andf such detailed circulations for evie^ 
ooDCfsimblsedkiOStagori^y/ tMt/b)r !^ir 'toiiidtaiiee, 'iiafy 
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aleJiouse ; to whlcb^ in ft Vast htrmbei* df liMkn^^; 
the first Jntroducti^n of a'^fOUng^^^ id mtd^'t'hlf 
^ti^'of that aoekfty^Ddiich prdf^d^s^io '^b6fiieh\i'* 

anctawfathiminlife. ' '' ■ '». 

jA^singk. fact testifies palpably tb t^d'^^sl^i^ 

ta>< which ' the ip^nbers* of Friendly Soeiie^jtiefi- iA'<^ 

dttl^rifi drinkicig^ irith or witfaoiit authdrily ^ohl 

&air,TideB) and that is^. that the piafclioati id^'iti 

BumberleBsinataaces^ the mover and founder bf'ifaef 

pUish'cliibi ' ' ' *: ^ 

i>; 'jPhesum to* whbfa ea^ indiddml' iaehYkt iS 

Restricted in beer is^ indeed, commonly modei^t^; 

and, if nerver exoeeded, would hafdiy prodncie irre^ 

gnlanti^ ; but^in populous clubs^ ma?ny membei*is 

must be at every ieneetii^ nece&Barily abiseM. - ^ * 

.^rJNFpw^a customary regulation gives thea^enltees' 

allowance t^f beer to tbose -tliat ai^e ptes^tf; ah 

allowance amounting occasionally to a quantify 

abundant enough to do poriflive lAisiMef'j' %r 

although' ^' drunkenness" is by rttlo strfetly aftd litti 

der.a severe penalty forUdden, wlia^'ls^^ mi^a!]il:>b3^ 

this term is that fargoneattd m^Est^rittg'aifd'toi- 

equivoeal state • of ihtettq)er Jin(5e, of * whitht the evl^ 

dencecannot be mistaken. ' • ' '" ' ^' ''-' '^^ 

All those near approaches, to which are rather 

applical?le,thp fauniili^r teijni^, 'Imu(i41g4i;;;~:^',cfl^li|^ 

^Jjat i|x Jiguar/:' ai?d, 90 ff^hj^.rm^maiAevbbe^^vo^ 

nounced up6» pertanptdiyy^isitttr Mi^Mii^ ^i^fe^ 



fore &r conreotioii ; and these ^nre, -iit t^ath^ Aie ba^ 
tucal prodiiotsof suehiiiupemuniefaryteu^.^ *'- ^ it 

But, in Edition to^s, rules extend not Imy^nit 
club hours. The thirst may be Tesbained by ^«i^ 
of punishment, and usually i^^ until ihe ck>eki'an*^ 
nounces the termination of die nighfs authbfilyv' 
but then the impatient m^^mb^) ripe -fbr whAt^zjktr 
been so prosperously begun, *^ primed'' foi^apto^ 
tracted rev^l, remains upon tb^< scene, tmehe^ked 
and unrestrained, and the debauch is con^Ieted^' -^ 

The Justices, at their Quarter Ses^na, majry st- 
all events, remedy thisj by the restraint oS'^^ipaid 
fern rules ;' not altogediier prosmbing n ^f j« s lniiebt, 
whidi would be both unwise and austere^ bai mt^ 
tiug reasonable bounds to it ; not again prev^fl^g^ 
all social meeting, but recommending or^ etek 
Cbrecting it to be in Town Halls or' hir^ t<M$ib»Jjf 
iii: a wordj in any place ^rather than wh«i« th& 
temptations t0 improvid^i^t expenditure andpepini- 
dous indulgence are unhappily too strmigto'^b^ 
easily 'resisted. . ij 

Is'k.notastoiuahtng that our fanaeva and > coimK 
plaining mte-payersy shrewd and >shayp^«ighte(Db:aa^ 
they generally are, give so little eneotnrageffient to 
these institutions, though obviously tending to 
diminish, in no trifling measure^ their alleged bur« 
thens, and to surround them with a sober indust' 
trious and provident population? •*"• 
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: Tfaegi^ali meijointy are unwise enough «rmi tof 
throw a blight ovar Uiem^ by their backwardnewr 
to,.^ouilt^n«ilQe them» by jexpre^^ words of con- 
demnatioci^ and> lastly, by the manner and extent 
to wW<jh,- whilst d«terii|ining the question of cWms 
i^poD i]|0 poor-rates^ they de^ny reliei^ without at all 
w^bing. collateral oircumstances, to the member 
i}iiik& Friendly Society *. 
D Toibe.Bure> if a man has, from his own personal 
resdurces^ ^^ laid up in store/- he is, prima facie, not 
exa^lyJna^situatiQn to. ask rblief, as though he 
hibd not* 

, , If it. were otherwise, then, <5ertainly, poor-rates 
w^d eontinue as large as before, lliough ppor 
man iH^i» ever so frugal* But, be that as it may, 
^mi^ frugality should assuredly not be without \i^ 
^mdierstood and practical encouragement ; nor evei:i; 
to a reasonable extent, its stctusi preniium { in the 
shape; of some small allowance^ some, trifling der> 
diJk;tion, by way^of moral recompense, from the 
strictness with which their claim is otherwise 
tueated. But our farmers are absolutely blameless 
csmpdred with omr gentvy ; who ought not to be 
ignoraAtj that the principle of the aystem is much 
</• ■ • ' • 

• Pdr ail* example how membership should weigh, in 
thft! a^portioiiment of parlfeh relief, see * the Letter on the 
Poor. , . I. 
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too aound tnd excellent not to be capable of being 
made whdetomely operadve ; and that, if its ma* 
diinery be often faulty, as is readily conceded, they 
are the rery persons whose presence, countenance, 
and advice would tend to rectify it, with the cer- 
tiunty of a most rich return; of conciliating to 
themselves much personal affection and respect, 
humanizing and generally improving the character 
and manners of their inferiors, and creating that 
kind of union in a common interest, which binds 
different ranks and degrees of intelligence in a 
compact bond of attachment. 

But, whatever others may do or say, I am sure 
that you, as Parish Minister, will have no doubt 
which way your duty lies, and your interest, or 
rather, let me say, the interest of the great cause 
intrusted to your hands. 

You are already, I venture to surmise, enrolled 
a member of your village Friendly Society f you 
will lead them, at their annual meeting, to Church ; 
Aat there God's good blessing may be solemnly 
asked upon their doings, and an appropriate ex* 
hortation be delivered from the pulpit; good for all, 
but especially good for those stray sheep of the 
flock, who, as yet perhaps, are not to be found in 
the ** solemn assembly," except at that yearly anni- 
versary. You will occupy the great oaken chair at 
the dinner; restraining no innocent hilarity; damp** 
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ing no ebuUkicms of unafieeled well-iHeaning free^ 
doxn ; and .during the year throwii^ dn; as often 
as you can^ your weight of direct ot less visible 
cQunseU to prpmote good, and restrain edly without 
losing your influence by an interference either too 
f^ble or too peremptory. 

WMt-Mmday ha|q)ens to be the very next 
week. 

' For the due celebration of that interesting sea- 
90D» I io%ht wish a worse thing, than that, in every 
Parish Church throughout the kingdom, may be 
assembled " with one accord," the members of its 
own Benefit Society, " prjusing God, and in favour 
with all the people." 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 



u 
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CLERGY. 

My Dear Sir, 

It may not now be unprofitable to take a cursory 
glance at seme of the professional differences sub- 
sisting among ourselves^ the ministers of the Estab- 
lishment. 

And, first, we may advert to those of our 
brethren, who are zealously and uncompromisingly 
devoted to the Church, in the whole of its exist- 
ing character and actual present circumstances ; and 
not a little impatient of any thing like indifference 
towards it ; who attach the idea of peculiar worth 
and dignity to the very profession of its faith ; and 
have a diflSculty in giving credit for sincerity, or 
supposing integrity, except in connection with it 
Many excellent and exemplary men are found in 
this company ; of which let us say, that it undoubt- 
edly embodies much of that habitual tone of order, 
symmetry, and subordination — that cautious fear 

13 
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of innovation^ and that respect for long established 
institutions and modes of thinking, which^ although 
they could not be entrusted cdone with the care 
and protection of our civil or ecclesiastical interests, 
are important if not absolutely necessary ingredi- 
ents, in our " joint stock of opinion ;" and might 
not be obliterated, except under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, without positive hazard to the common 
patrimony. 

Such sentiments offer a prima facie guarantee 
of high and honourable feeling: their aspect is 
venerable; and their practical effect is to serve 
as a regulator of that restless spirit of specula- 
tion, which would very frequently press forward 
into doubtful if not rash experiment, were it not 
for the opposition made to it, by either the avowed 
hostility or the unmoving gravity and vis inertias 
of the party we are describing. 

It has, however, its evils. For instance— it 
is too well disposed to arrest improvement, upon 
the obviously erroneous and in fact retrogressive 
principle, that our institutions have reached their 
ne plus ultra of perfection, and can, from no aug- 
menting stores of experience and wisdom, be ad- 
vanced to a higher condition. 

Our Church is, as every candid examiner must 
confess, venerable, no less from its having been 
built up and cemented in such far distant times ; 

u 2 
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and havings like some noble castle, survived, in all 
its strength and symmetry, the decay of generation 
ailer generation, the attacks of assailants, and the 
tempests which have gathered round it, than from 
the marvellous richness of its design, the beautiful 
proportion of its parts, its admirable and almost 
unearthly adaptation * to its destined purpose, and 
its having afforded a refuge to thousands and t6ns 
of thousands of fellow men, now in the world of 
spirits. 

But it is no depreciation of its lofty character to 
say, that it may be rendered still more perfect 
Christian faith itself is, indeed, one — " the same 
to-day, yesterday, and for ever." But our know- 
ledge of it is progressive ; it being, in truth, one of 
those striking characteristics of the Bible, which 
so convincingly speak to its heavenly parentage, 
that it is unceasingly absorbing into its own ser- 
vice, and turning to its own elucidation the march 
of discovery, in almost every branch of enquiry, 
and that it appears capable of doing so to the end 
of time. 

The state of the Church of England, relatively 
to the people of England, is widely different from 



* If these features of our Church are not quite so marked 
at the present period, the reason is to be sought in our own 
neglect to preserve inviolate her original and true character. 
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what it was at its first establishmetit, as we have 
formerly observed. 

Then, the mass of the community was untaught ; 
almost the entire learning of the country being 
confined to the Clergy. Now, there is a generally 
difiused and daily enlarging scholarship amongst 
us. . Then, nearly the whole Protestant interest 
was firmly banded against one only and common 
enemy. Popery. Now, it is divided into number- 
less sects disagreeing among themselves. Then, 
population was literally insignificant, compared to 
what it is now ; and Parish Churches and Parish 
Ministers were generally sufficient to accom- 
plish what, in these days, is utterly beyond their 
reach. 

At that early period, liberty of thought and of 
action had not reached, I was almost going to say, 
the infancy of its present manhood ; and the com- 
plex ramifications and multiplied interests of a com- 
mercial state, by which the national faith is in a 
greater or lesser degree influenced, were compara- 
tively but little known. 

But it is evident, that such a deep and wide 
change of posture may reasonably call for some 
change in the circumstanti(ds though not in the 
substance of our Church ; of which is it not quite 
certain, let us add, that the master-builders, shrewd 
and sage as they were, never could have anticipated 
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the endurance throughout all periods^ in its abso- 
lute identity ? 

But the question of unchangeableness does not 
stand upon reasoning: it is set at rest by the 
preface to the Prayer-book; which, as you are 
well aware, expressly recognizes the propriety of 
" changes and alterations, t^on weighty considera- 
tions, according to the various exigency of times 
and occasions " 

It was remarked, that under the influence of the 
tone of thinking just now described, we are wont 
to attach a character of peculiar worth and dignity 
to the very profession of the established ^th : and, 
in very truth, when there exist so many surround- 
ing lures to the abandonment of it, many of them 
peculiarly " dove-tailed," if we may so speak, into 
our human nature's vulnerable points, there does 
appear to be some praise in remaining firm and un- 
shaken. That sentiment, which clings with fond- 
ness to what ancestors and compatriots have loved 
and honoured before us ; especially if it happens to 
be associated with our highest — that is our spiritual 
interests, is any thing but a common place or mean 
one. " Under this roof, and from that pulpit, did 
my &ther and my father's father, long since gone to 
their account, hear the good word of God :" — ^this 
is a plea for constancy to the same ritual, not to be 
at once proscribed as an idle prejudice, but che^ 
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rished and respected as testifying, in reality, to 
something far better and worthier than a mere love- 
less selfishness. 

Nevertheless, there may be danger of carrying 
our approbation too far. An attribution to it 
of any considerable positive worth must not be 
made. It must have the addition and consecration 
of a still better principle, before it can merit the 
confidence which it often conciliates. Here is no 
unquestionable demonstration of a religious ground 
of preference : and principles, we know, are more 
or less sound as they, more or less, refer them- 
selves to the declared will of God. 

It is but too probable that, were many of those 
submitted to the test of an individual scrutiny into 
faith and life, who are now too readily presumed to 
be sound in both, only because they are " with us," 
and not ^'against us," they would be "found 
wanting." 

It was another of our observations, that, with 
these opinions, we are, perhaps, too much indis- 
posed to credit sincerity in persons not of our com- 
munion ; but is not the result of this likely to be an 
almost antecedent impossibility of conciUation and 
good-will? The ordinary connections of mere 
neighbours, much more those of shepherd and 
flock *, must here be interrupted by mutual sus- 

* The Sunday's separation does not always lead to the 
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picion ; and, finally, the breach between the mother 
church and other religious communities, already 
unhappily great, be widened still more. And all 
this, when it is very possible, certainly, that the re- 
ligious motive itself though not always operating 
upon the most clear-sighted or enlarged judgment, 
and not want of principle, as is sometimes too readily 
inferred, is the reason of separation. 

A demand of rigid submission to forms and 
ordinances we lastly enumerated as following upon 
the sentiments we have been canvassing. 

Now, I have always marvelled at those (I am 
bound to caU them often) conscientious men, who 
decry and would annul the ** outward visible sign ;" 
and resolve every thing into the " inward spiritual 
grace." 

The necessity of something to attract and fix the 
outward sense, to operate upon our human nature, 
through the medium of its peculiar constitution, 
does, in truth, strike one as so self-apparent, so in- 
timately blended with admitted first principles, so 
antecedent to and independent of argument, that 
it is not easy to hear the contrary maintained by 
any man, without making the observation to one- 



cessation of ministerial intercourse on the week-day : nor, if 
it does, is the parochial bond between Priest and people at 
an end. 
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self — " what a leaven is there here of our nature's 
selfishness !" 

The objector may, perhaps, have advanced stea- 
dily and surely in his own spiritual progress, with- 
out these "appliances and means," though it is 
more than probable that he would have been fur- 
ther on his road with them. But is his own per- 
sonal case decisive of the question ? or what says 
an Apostle ? — " none of us liveth to himself;" and 
again, " let no man seek his own but every man 
another's wealth." An honest calculation of the 
ordinary world's necessities — a Christian condes- 
cension to its infirmities, if infirmities they be — a. 
disinterested merging o{^' self in kind*' — these do, 
in truth, appear to be somehow or other wanting in 
the instance supposed. 

But if external aids be thus necessary, " in their 
order and degree," they become absolutely mis- 
chievous if made too prominent. They, who are 
subject to this bias, incur the hassard of creating, 
however innocently of design, an erroneous scale 
of Christian perfection — ^rating at its highest mark 
such as have simply partaken of the highest num- 
ber of ritual observances, instead of those who 
have made these ordinances the stepping stones to 
a general improvement of personal character ; and 
substituting, as it were, in their investigation into 
religious condition, the quaere, " how many ?" in- 
stead of, " with what advantage ?" 
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Again, there are others amongst us, who, having 
found duties occupying, in many instances, too ex- 
clusive a post, have been led, in appljring a remedy, 
not unfrequently to deny them the respect to which, 
under every aspect of Christian responsibility, they 
are well entitled. There is evident, in their in- 
structions, a dread of deducting from the merits of 
our Saviour, by pride of good works. The ques- 
tion does not seem to have occurred to them in all 
its strength — ** What is to be said of our blessed 
Lord himself, and what of all the writers of the 
New Testament ? Have they omitted to enumerate 
and inculcate anxiously, minutely, and by name, 
the several classes and particular acts of Christian 
well doing ?" and is not the distinction a plain and 
palpable one, between works, as alleged to deserve 
Heaven by any equality of worth (a position so 
monstrous, that one hardly knows how to think it 
possible for any man, competent to state and examine 
the correlatives of the proposition, to entertain it for 
a moment), and as a condition necessary to entitie 
to the blessedness all/ready merited and purchased 
for us hy another^ A friend gives ten thousand 
pounds to be laid out in rewarding an act which 
would in strictness have been overpaid by ten. I 
daim the recompense *. But how claim it ?— as ^^ a 

• See Paley's Sermons. 
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free gift" — a bounty — ^a benevolence. The notion 
of merit, in the sense supposed, does seem more 
than preposterous. 

One detects likewise in certain of our respect- 
able coadjutors a fear, most salutary in its legiti- 
mate direction, of substituting man's wisdom for 
God's, and a sort of conviction that the Gospel can 
never be duly honoured, nor is likely to make its 
way, unless under the exclusion of all concurrences 
and assistances of reason, as distinguished from 
faitk. Now, Christianity anxiously ^s at rang, 
ing reason, pure and dispassionate, on its side, and 
at no time addresses us as under an obligation to 
make the sacrifice of it The Bible calls the 
Christian's a ^^ reasonable service :" and there are 
few proofs of the verity of our fiiith more absolutely 
convincing, than the cordial and free assent it con- 
tinues to claim, as we more and more adopt its dic- 
tations, from our sound reflecting understanding. 

Do we assume too much, in la}dng it down as an 
axiom, that, amongst other requisites, all teaching 
should have both substance for the reasoning 
faculties, the great medium of durable impression, 
to lay hold of, and tiiat considerate and (absit verbo 
invidia) ^* politic wooing" of our human nature, 
which takes advantage of its actual condition, in 
respect of its affections and habits, to win it over 
to " the wisdom of the just ?" 
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But let us never forget how large our debt is to 
all our brethren. They are^ in truths our materials 
for building. Without them^ we should have had to 
think out for ourselves, very much independently 
of apt precedent, a ministerial line. Even the least 
judicious have smoothed the access for us to many 
points, which, but for that, would have been truly 
difficult of attainment; tried what we might not 
have had the courage to try ; settled questions of 
no small interest, which otherwise our own time 
and patience might have been wasted in settling : 
in one word, mightily " prepared our way" before 
us. Without familiar examples, of rectitude on the 
one .hand and of error on the other, we should 
have wanted much of our own spur to the former, 
and our own warning against the latter. 

I believe it quite certain, that, were it possible to 
analyze, by glass and scalpel, the peculiar charac- 
ter of any one of our most sound-minded Clergy, 
it would be found that he had taken one good 
quality from this brother, and another useful cau- 
tion from that; and that, if he had not also 
adopted what was objectionable, it was mainly, 
under God, because a beacon had been erected 
for his guidance, too plain not to be seen by the 
calm eye, and accepted as a token by the consider- 
ate judgment. 

The temper of our own day, it is not irrelevant 
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to the subjects of our letters to add, appears to 
harmonize most entirely with moderate measures. 

Party, of most denominations, for instance, has 
run its course; and people rejoice that it is so. 
By its heat it did but harass the spirits ; by its 
clamours prevent the deliberations of quiet judge- 
ment; and by its animosities quench love and de- 
stroy candour. There is a perceptible though 
slow approximation of discordant opinions to a 
common centre, very much aided by (and in its 
turn aiding) the sensible and impartial measures 
of the Legislature. 

That our English Church, "the ark of our 
safety," may be the first to advocate and to realize 
this temper ; and that the " peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding," may ever rest upon her, 
i8 the heartfelt prayer of, 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectipnate friend. 



THE END. 



LONDON : — PRINTED BY R. GILBERT, ST. JOUN's SQUARE. 



ERRATA. 

Page 25, line 14 of note, for " 19," redd " 10." 

— 51, -— 7, after *' hazard," add, " to himself or others." 

— 83, — 7, for " chart," read " charter." 

— 91, — 6 from bottom, iruteadof " the latter," read "the 

former." 
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